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The August Review 


In addition to the broad brush of eco- 
nomic trends and structural change, 
Monthly Labor Review readers have con- 
sistently expressed an interest in the fine 
strokes of individual industry analysis. 
In this issue we are able to see both. An- 
gela Clinton takes a broad view of the 
changes in employment patterns that 
have often been painted as increasingly 
flexible labor requirements and work ar- 
rangements. She explores four factors— 
industry, occupation, industry output, 
and service inputs—that have provided 
evidence of an increased willingness to 
purchase services rather than hire labor 
directly. 

David McDermott has the most de- 
tailed touch. His examination of recent 
changes in coal mining pictures an in- 
dustry in which price and employment 
trends are contrasted across regions. 
This article uses data from an unusu- 
ally wide array of BLS sources to frame 
the demand, regulatory, price, and em- 
ployment trends affecting this relatively 
small, but still vital, industry. 

Mark Mittelhauser’s article on the 
textile and apparel industries falls 
somewhere in between. He concludes 
that, although broad forces continue to 
work against the growth of employ- 
ment, there are strengths in the indus- 
tries that can capitalize on high qual- 
ity, strong brands, niche marketing, and 
quick responses to customer needs. 
“Paradoxically,” he writes, “many of 
the steps being taken to ensure the sur- 
vival of textile and apparel firms...may 
often lead to job losses.” 

David A. Jaeger presents a techni- 
cal note on reconciling the methods 
used to measure educational attain- 
ment in the decennial census with 
those used in the Current Population 
Survey. The issue also includes Horst 
Brand’s review of the International 
Labor Organization report, World Em- 


Labor Month In Review 


ployment, 1996-97: National Policies 
in a Global Context. 


Dimensions of 
inequality 


Most studies of inequality focus on one 
variable in which inequality is present. 
An article appearing the Quarterly Re- 
view published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis argues, however, 
that inequality is inherently a multidi- 
mensional phenomenon and that any 
study of it should examine as many of 
the relevant dimensions as possible. The 
authors, Javier Diaz-Gimenez, Vincenzo 
Quadrini, and Jose-Victor Rios-Rull, se- 
lect earnings, income, and wealth, not- 
ing that they are the most frequently stud- 
ied and, because of “the twisted nature of 
the relationships among them,” the most 
easily confused. 

Using data from the 1992 Survey of 
Consumer Finances, the article de- 
scribes three aspects of inequality— 
concentration, skewness, and correla- 
tion—for each of these measures. In 
general, the authors found that the mea- 
sures of concentration were large for all 
three dimensions and that wealth was 
unambiguously the most concentrated. 
They found that total income was some- 
what less concentrated than labor earn- 
ings, perhaps as the result of transfers. 
The density functions of all three mea- 
sures were skewed, in the sense that they 
displayed relatively thick lower tails and 
thin upper. Again, wealth was distinctly 
the most affected, but in this case income 
was more skewed than earnings. 

The most interesting of the article’s 
broad descriptive findings were in the 
correlations. While the extremely high 
correlation between earnings and in- 
come was not unexpected, the relatively 
low correlations between wealth and 
both income and earnings were. In their 
conclusion, the authors suggest a par- 
tial explanation: “Retirees hold a large 


share of total wealth. Moreover, their 
labor earnings are zero. These facts 
spell trouble for any theory of inequal- 
ity that abstracts from elements of the 
life cycle.” 


Working in sand 


Silicon Valley, according to Martin 
Carnoy, Manuel Castells, and Chris 
Benner writing in the Spring 1997 In- 
ternational Labor Review, is the “labo- 
ratory of a new technological paradigm” 
and its industrial structure makes new, 
nontraditional, more flexible patterns of 
work organization more plainly visible. 
Their analysis of the available data and 
fresh case study interviews concludes 
with the interesting observation that la- 
bor “flexibility” is a two-edged instru- 
ment. At the upper end of the job mar- 
ket, flexible labor markets have provided 
good careers for many people, as well as 
contributing to the region’s vitality and 
creativity. “Thus,” say the authors, “the 
benefits of flexible markets do not just 
accrue to employers, as is generally as- 
sumed in the literature. As far as man- 
agement is concerned, turnover rates 
among the highly skilled are higher than 
optimal.” At lower levels of skill, in con- 
trast, the increased degree of imperma- 
nence among building maintenance 
workers, among others, has led to reduc- 
tions in relative wages and worsening 
work conditions. See Angela Clinton’s 
article in this issue for a broader look at 
flexible, contingent, and other alternative 
labor arrangements. 


The September 
Review 


Plans include an evaluation the Bureau’s 
1995 round of employment projections 
and articles on family employment pat- 
terns and immigrants in the labor 
force. 0 


Flexible Labor 


Angela Clinton 


Angela Clinton is an 
economist in the 
Division of Monthly 
Industry Employment 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Flexible labor: restructuring 
the American work force 


Trends in employment, occupations, 


output, and input provide evidence 


that firms have increased their purchases 
of services relative to directly hiring labor 


any businesses are redefining the 
M structure of their firms by moving to- 
ward flexible staffing. In these firms, 
persons who formerly were hired directly are be- 
ing replaced with purchases of services. Such 
market-mediated arrangements could include 
outsourcing or contracting out of various func- 
tions, utilizing temporary workers, or even leas- 
ing an entire work force to meet all labor needs. 
To the extent that this is happening, some em- 
ployment that, in the past, was counted in the in- 
dustry of the business site is now being counted 
in the services industry. The result distorts time 
series and can lead to faulty analysis about job 
trends in an industry. This has been of particular 
concern in the manufacturing industries. 
Much research has been done to explain the 


-shift from direct hires of permanent workers to 


contingent workers. Flexible work arrangements 
have been used as a means to meet fluctuations in 
demand for the firm’s product, to supplement staff 
due to absences from work, and to reduce labor 
costs.! Some studies indicate that firms purchase 
services to avoid unionism.” Other studies cite 
increased competition and profit maximization as 
factors that lead to increased use of flexible staff- 
ing arrangements.’ Still others show that more 
companies are taking advantage of greater econo- 
mies of scale achieved by service firms or the 
specialized skills they offer.‘ 

This article focuses on business services and 
engineering and management services, two 
industry groups that provide flexible labor 
services and have been adding employees more 


rapidly than the overall U.S. nonfarm economy.° 
(See table 1.) Occupational employment and 
output of these service industries, as well as inputs 
of business services and engineering and ma- 
nagement services to the production process of 
other industries, will be analyzed to see whether 
their trends provide information that might be of 
value in future research regarding the causal 
factors in the shift toward market-mediated work 
arrangements. 


Employment trends 


Employment in business services has grown by 
an astounding 6.9 percent annually since 1972 
and by 5.8 percent per year since 1988.° Al- 
though jobs in engineering and management ser- 
vices expanded at about half that pace, 3.1 per- 
cent, this was still twice as fast as in all industries 
combined. In fact, of the nearly 14.3 million jobs 
added to the economy from 1988 to 1996, more 
than 22 percent were in the business services and 
engineering and management industry groups. 
Table 2 shows employment levels and growth 
rates for the total nonfarm economy, these major 
industry groups, and their component industries. 
Nearly all of the industries in business and engi- 
neering and management services have experi- 
enced employment gains that were stronger than 
that of the total U.S. economy. 


Employment in business services. Business ser- 


vices is composed of eight industries; four of 
these account for more than 85 percent of total 
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Employment growth in business services and 
engineering and management services as a 
percent of the total nonfarm economy, 
1972-96 


Industry group Percent of employment | Percent of job growth 


— 


1996 | 1972-88 | 1988-96 


6.1 10.0 18.3 


Business services ..... 


Personnel supply .... 2.2 3.6 9.1 
Engineering and 
management ............ f ‘ (') 4.3 


' Series not available. 


employment in this major group. (See chart 1.) Employment 
in each of the business services industries grew more rapidly 
than that of the total nonfarm economy, with the exception of 
advertising. Expanding at more than 5 times the pace of the 
total economy since 1972, personnel supply services (11.4 
percent) and computer services (10.7 percent) achieved the 
strongest average annual growth rates in business services. 
(See chart 2 and table 2.) 

Personnel supply services employed 2.6 million workers at 
the close of 1996 and is the largest employer in business ser- 
vices. Help supply services, which includes temporary help 
and the staff of employee leasing establishments, accounts 
for nearly 90 percent of the employment in personnel supply 
services, as well as for virtually all of the employment 
growth.’ This was the most rapidly expanding industry in both 
business services and engineering and management services 
between 1972 and 1996. 

Growth in computer services was spurred on by new and 
changing technology.® Although it grew more rapidly prior to 
1988, employment in this business services industry increased 
at a rate second only to personnel supply services between 
1972 and 1996. 

Three computer services industries—computer program- 
ming, prepackaged software, and miscellaneous computer 
services, which includes computer services that are not clas- 
sified elsewhere by the Standard Industrial Classification sys- 
tem, such as computer consulting—account for about three- 
fourths of this growth over the 1988-96 period and expanded 
their share of employment from 42 percent to 56 percent of 
all industries in computer services. In fact, employment in 
each of these three computer services industries grew by more 
than 10 percent annually over the 1988-96 period, while em- 
ployment in computer integrated systems design and in infor- 
mation retrieval services grew about half this pace. The latter 
industry, which includes services to access the internet, ex- 
panded in 1995 with an astounding 18.5-percent employment 
increase over the prior year, followed by a 20.2-percent in- 
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crease the next year.’ By the close of 1996, there were more 
than 1.2 million employees working in the computer services 
industries. 

Miscellaneous business services establishments, which pro- 
vide services such as guards, security systems, news syndi- 
cating, and photofinishing, contributed almost 60,000 jobs per 
year to nonfarm payrolls since 1988. Since 1972, two other 
business services industries—services to buildings and mail- 
ing, reproduction, and stenographic services—added to 
worker totals at more than twice the rate of the nonfarm 
economy. However, since 1988, the average number of jobs 
added per year was 15,000 in services to buildings and 11,000 
in mailing, reproduction, and stenographic services. 


Employment in engineering and management. Engineering and 
management services employed about 2.9 million people, in four 
industries, at the close of 1996. (See chart 3.) Employment in 
this major industry group has grown at a pace about 2 times that 
for all nonfarm establishments since 1988. And, like business 
services, employment trends vary by industry. 

Management and public relations services stands out in 
terms of its rate of employment growth and the number of 
jobs added per year. This industry accounted for nearly 60 
percent of all the jobs added by engineering and management 
services since 1988, and expanded at over 4 times the rate of 
the nonfarm economy. (See chart 4.) Three component 
industries—management services (SIC 8741), management 
consulting services (SIC 8742), and business consulting, not 
elsewhere classified (SIC 8748)—accounted for 90 percent of 
employment growth in management and public relations. 

Engineering and architectural services, as well as account- 
ing, auditing, and bookkeeping services added jobs at about 
twice the pace of the economy between 1972 and 1996. How- 
ever, the rapid growth occurred during the early years of this 
period and, since 1988, employment growth in these indus- 
tries has slowed to about the same rate as that for all nonfarm 
establishments. 

Employment in business services and engineering and man- 
agement services grew more rapidly than that of the total non- 
farm economy. Logically, one might expect that industries 
which purchase services rather than hire employees would be 
losing workers in those occupations that are employed inten- 
sively by the service industries. And, conversely, the propor- 
tion of all workers in occupations employed intensively in the 
service industries would be rising in those industries. The next 
section closely examines these industries by analyzing occu- 
pational trends. 


Occupational employment trends 


Occupational shifts became apparent in business services and 
engineering and management services as employment growth 


[Chart 1. | Employment distribution in business services, 1996 annual averages 
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NOTE: "Other" includes advertising services, consumer credit and collection, mailing and related services, and miscellaneous equipment 
rental. 


| Chart 2. Employment index of total nonfarm, personnel supply, and computer services, 1972 to 1996 
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in the two industry groups outpaced that of the total nonfarm 
economy. '° 


Occupational trends in business services. Approximately one- 
fifth of all wage and salary workers in the economy were em- 
ployed in administrative support occupations, including clerical, 
in 1995. While employment in this occupational group increased 
at a rate slightly below that of all wage and salary workers, busi- 
ness services hired about 1 in every 4 new administrative sup- 
port workers and increased its share of these employees from 5 
percent in 1983 to about 9 percent or 2.1 million in 1995. (See 
table 3.) Personnel supply establishments employed nearly 
half of the workers in administrative support occupations 
within this industry group. 

Similar trends are evident in the helpers, laborers, and ma- 
terial movers, hand (helpers) occupational group, which ac- 
counted for about 4 percent of all wage and salary workers in 
1995. Business services hired about 44 percent of all new help- 
ers since 1983 and more than doubled its share of these work- 
ers to nearly 11 percent. More than three-fourths of these help- 
ers in business services were employed by personnel supply 
establishments toward the end of the period. 

Employment of cleaning and building services occupations, 


Employment levels and growth in the total nonfarm economy, business services, and engineering and 


except private household workers (cleaners), increased at 
about the same rate as that for all wage and salary workers 
from 1983 to 1995. However, half of the net employment gains 
were in business services, which increased its portion of clean- 
ers by 7 percentage points over this time. More than 90 per- 
cent of the cleaners in business services were employed 
through establishments which provide services to dwellings 
and other buildings. 

The dependence of business on personnel supply firms for 
lower skilled workers such as administrative support workers 
and helpers is demonstrated by Katharine G. Abraham who 
found that firms rely more heavily.on temporary help supply 
workers in occupations such as office and clerical workers, 
for which firm-specific skills are generally not required." 

Two highly skilled occupational groups, computer engi- 
neers, scientists, and systems analysts (systems analysts) and 
computer programmers, had strong gains in wage and salary 
employment growth from 1983 to 1995. Employment of sys- 
tems analysts increased by 34 percent and that of program- 
mers increased by almost 300 percent over the same period. 
Business services accounted for more than 1 in 3 systems ana- 
lysts and more than 8 in 10 programmers added since 1983. In 
1995, about 80 percent of the systems analysts and pro- 


Average annual number growth is the difference between the beginning and 
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management services, 1972-96 
iF Employment 
cae lien Average annual growth 
Industry 1972-96 1988-96 
1972 1988 1996 
Number Percent 
Otel MONMFAND A eecezcscscss-trareseccsesds cess 73,675 105,209 119,523 1,910 
Business services .... wes snaa onenienscevacecoen 1,491 4,638 7,254 
AGVOrtiSing rics iceecssseave =i cccai<ouensasnscsseaseates 122 229 242 
Credit and collection ................:eceeeeeeee 76 93 127 
Mailing and related services ...............+. 82 208 297 
Services to DUIIGINGS ............ceeseeeeeeeeeeee 336 780 897 
Miscellaneous equipment rental............ (') 180 238 
Personnel’ Supply) mise ee tere tec eee 214 1,350 2,646 
Help supply .......... bss (‘) 1,126 2,341 
Computer services 107 . 673 1,208 
Miscellaneous business services .......... (‘) 125 1,600 
Engineering and management..............--++ (‘) 2,230 2,846 
Engineering and architectural = 339 730 839 
ACCOUNTING 'sscsaxschscnesecenchensevechasntsatpecensnae 204 500 566 
Research, development, and testing ..... (‘) 492 569 
Management and public relations ......... (‘) 508 873 
sod heel 
‘ Not available. the end of the period divided by the number of years. 
Note: Employment levels and average annual numbers for growth are in 
thousands. 


»y ( Xigt 1) 
Average annual percent growth = “7 x; 


*100 ° 


| Chart 3.| Employment distribution in engineering and management services, 1996 annual averages 
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Chart 4. | Employment indexes for total nonfarm and management and public relations services, 1988-96 
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Percent of workers in various business- 
support occupations, employed in business 
services industry, 1983 and 1995 


Percent 
. 1995 
Occupational group employment 
1983 1995 
wih 

Administrative support, 

including clerical ..............::sse 2,135,266 5 9 
Communications equipment 

ODGPALOMS vac ceccneespe cc reeceeenesreeunet 62,607 13 19 
Computer operators and 

peripheral equipment 

OPGTALONS eemcetotacs te cmsececesensntecexten zs 66,258 15 23 
Mail clerks and messengers ........- 56,333 16 22 
Records processing 

occupations .... 300,274 4 9 
Secretaries .... 321,587 5 10 
Typists and word p 154,453 11 24 
Helpers, laborers, and material 

MOVERS Nandy te cwsnerceseccucssust-es 525,082 4 11 
Cleaning and building services 

OCCUPALIONS eisercccscceneatea-ceeeeeesned 801,476 17 24 
Computer engineers, scientists, 

and systems analysts ............+ 233,558 18 29 
Computer programmers.............-+- 212,946 24 40 


Note: Data are for wage and salary workers only. 


grammers in business services worked in the computer ser- 
vices industry. 

While occupational evidence shows that business services 
added proportionately more workers in occupations key to 
personnel supply services, computer and data processing 
services, and services to buildings, occupational data for key 
occupations in other business services industries—artists and 
commercial artists, bill and account collectors, and photo- 
graphers and camera operators—do not exhibit this transition. 


Occupational trends in engineering and management 
services. Nearly 3 percent of all wage and salary workers 
were employed in managerial and administrative occupations 
(managers) in 1995, up from 2 percent in 1983. (See table 4.) 
Employment of managers in the engineering and management 
industry grew at more than 3 times the rate of all wage and 
salary managers, expanding by about 6.5 percent per year 
from 1983 to 1995. About two-thirds of the managers in the 
engineering and management industry were specifically in 
management and public relations businesses at the end of this 
period. 

Engineering and management services employed about 18 
percent of all engineers in 1995, with nearly all of these work- 
ers in two component industries—engineering and archi-tectural 
services (74 percent) and research, development, and testing 
services (25 percent). The engineering and management 
industries increased their share of engineers by 5 percentage 
points since 1983. In fact, the increase of 70,000 engineers in 
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engineering and management services more than compensated 
for a net loss of 6,000 engineers in other industries. Similar 
trends are evident for engineering and science technicians and 
technologists, with engineering and management services 
accounting for 4 out of every 5 new engineering positions. 


Industry shifts in occupational employment 


While occupational data show that business services and engi- 
neering and management services increased their use of several 
key occupations more rapidly than did all industries combined, 
the data also can be used to show which industries may be giv- 
ing up these occupations. Shift-share analysis will be utilized to 
examine changing employment trends by industry group.’ 

This application of the shift-share technique breaks indus- 
try employment into three components—national wage and 
salary share, occupational mix, and occupational share. Table 
5 shows wage and salary employment change in each industry 
division along with the division’s shift-share components." 
The national share shows what employment would have been 
had the industry grown at the rate of all industries combined. 
Employment in an industry is growing more rapidly than the 
national average when wage and salary employment change 
is greater than the corresponding national share. Business ser- 
vices, for example, would have increased by only one-fifth of 
the actual employment gain from 1983 to 1995. 

The occupational mix shows how industry employment was 
affected by the overall change in occupations, relative to the 
average change for all occupations. A negative occupational 
mix implies an industry with higher concentrations of declin- 
ing occupations. The occupational mix statistics in table 5 
show that the goods-producing industries, along with trans- 
portation and public utilities, government, and engineering and 
management services, had relatively more workers employed 
in occupations that were decreasing across all industries. Most 
of the service-producing industries, including business ser- 
vices, had higher concentrations of expanding occupations. 
However, the occupational mix effects were quite small when 
compared to total wage and salary employment change in the 
corresponding industry. 


Percent of various professional and 
managerial occupations employed in the 
engineering and management services 

industry, 1983 and 1995 


Percent 


1995 


Occupational group employment 


Managerial and administrative ....... 210,783 
ENQINGEMS terecdivcsnrecersnsti net nner 232,058 
Engineering and science 

TECHNICIANS Woo -ceycusssracvacnunnavcases 126,821 


Table 5. | Components of change in wage and salary employment by industry groups, 1983-95 


[Numbers in thousands] 
=, 
Components 
; Wage and salary 
Industry division 
= employment change National share Occupational mix Occupational share 
Es: 2 SS Se eee Ie 

BUSINESSES SONVIGES scareucescodeccvduieecsbocssstccesseiecescsecdodvoccede 4,420 961 51 3,408 
Engineering and management Services .............seeee 606 382 -36 260 
SILAGE eee Neeser se ceah S- sccpacdewaltenaesecatccnsenaseatercceoes 277 480 4 -207 
VANDI lamer sate cet cceoxca ve ssntenscensessavocsavsesteseneasvesecsscnasss -372 275 -1 -646 
ROG StIC HOM Merete rae cee st etecctaeccaresccasccessctuceteeosesecasbassese 1,211 1,139 -37 109 
WRARIFESEUNIIAG | cee ss bvcsccennccevos-varensecvccacncdns-cssaabdtencceocearas 38 5,318 -146 5,134 

Industrial machinery and equipment ............:eeee i 592 -9 -576 

Electronic and other electrical equipment, 

Instruments and related products ............:cseeeeeeeees —233 777 —46 -964 

Transportation equipment 54 499 =25 —420 
Transportation and public utilities 2.0... eee eeeee 1,207 1,431 -19 -205 
WiHOlESAG AGG Foi escevisacesexaavenssoneyarshyrasniazsudnuatpacstnesos 1,128 1,525 4 —400 
PROS aA Ofer toecc ne cshccvarcavuctestcvnsentencdcecccuextenoitesoasesaace 5,585 4,498 61 1,026 
Finance, insurance, and real estate! ............-eeeseeeeeee 1,364 Ovi 50 -263 

Depository and nondepository institutions ............... 192 663 13 —484 
Services, except business services and engineering 

F217 18 RUE «AEE TO (5) 1 | We Soe ES a A 9,736 6,793 52 2,892 

Health services a 3,231 2,049 22 1,160 
RV CSEMTPNO ES ete Saree cesac ec cezccctn dscub otece ae on deeeGpdusoukasstyccscese 1,535 2,357 -3 —819 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


The occupational share component shows industry employ- 
ment change due to the difference between an industry’s oc- 
cupational changes and the growth or decline of those occu- 
pations across all industries. Positive occupational shares in- 
dicate that the industry had larger concentrations of occupa- 
tions that were increasing more rapidly than the correspond- 
ing national occupational levels. Changes in the number of 
administrative support workers in business services best il- 
lustrates this point. The growth of occupational share in busi- 
ness services (3,408 workers) resulted, in part, from a 124- 
percent increase in the number of administrative support 
workers in business services, compared with only a 26-per- 
cent increase for those workers across all industries, along 
with a high concentration of those workers. 

The rapid rise in employment for both business services 
and engineering and management services coincides with a 
greater share of the occupations they employ. More than three- 
fourths of employment change in business and 43 percent of 
job growth in engineering and management services repre- 
sent increasing occupational shares. Three other industry 
groups—construction, retail trade, and services, excluding 
business services and engineering and management 
services—had relatively small increases in employment that 
were related to their occupational shares, while the remaining 
industries had negative shares. Manufacturing stands out, with 
the largest negative impact due to occupational share. In other 
words, employment in occupational groups in manufacturing 
was not rising as rapidly or was falling more rapidly than the 


corresponding national averages. 

Share indexes based on occupational ratios for the differ- 
ent occupations and industries may identify occupations that 
have had a negative impact on employment and, therefore, 
explain which industries may be replacing employees with 
the purchase of services.'* Table 6 shows share indexes for 
selected occupational groups and industries. Share indexes 
greater than 1 indicate an occupational group growing faster 
in the selected industry than the national average for that oc- 
cupation, while those less than | are growing at a slower rate 
than average. 

Occupational shifts like those of cleaning and building ser- 
vices workers are exactly what one would expect when busi- 
nesses subcontract for the services that those workers per- 
form. Business services, which includes services to buildings 
and other dwellings, increased its number of cleaners more 
rapidly than the national average from 1983 to 1995. Every 
other industry group had share indexes less than 1, indicating 
that their change in wage and salary cleaning personnel was 
below the average for all industries. 

Occupational employment in business services was growing 
more rapidly in 5 of the 8 specific occupational groups as well 
as the “all other” category. The greatest strengths for this indus- 
try were in the lower skilled occupations—administrative sup- 
port, cleaning, and helpers—in which all or nearly all other in- 
dustries had slower than average growth. 

Engineering and management services had better than av- 
erage growth in all but two of the occupations studied and 
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tended to show stronger performance in the higher skilled 
occupations. 

Results are mixed in the other industries shown in table 6. 
Nearly all of the divisions added lower skilled occupations at 
slower rates than the national average, while the trends were 
mixed in the higher skilled occupations. Services, excluding 
business services and engineering and management, appeared 
to be the anomaly and had stronger than average growth in 
most of the occupational groups. Nevertheless, its share in- 
dex was substantially lower than business services for 7 of 
the 9 occupational groups, and was lower than that for engi- 
neering and management services for managerial and com- 
puter occupations. 


Industry output 


Industry output trends reflect employment growth, especially 
in business services and engineering and management ser- 


vices. Output increased at a more rapid pace in these indus- 
tries than it did for all industries. (See table 7.) Real industry 
output for the total economy grew, on average, 2.4 percent 
annually from 1972 to 1994; over the same period, business 
services and engineering and management services grew more 
quickly. '° 


Business services output. Averaging 5.8 percent annually, 
the rate of change for output in the business services industry 
group was more than twice that for the total economy. The 
more rapid advances occurred in the late 1970’s and late 
1980’s. Four industry groups were‘responsible for the strong 
output growth in this major group: computer services, per- 
sonnel supply services, services to buildings, and miscella- 
neous business services combined with consumer credit and 
collection services and mailing, reproduction, and steno- 
graphic services. 

Output in computer services, with annual increases of 11 


clea ©4©Wage and salary employment share indexes by industry division and occupational group, 1983-95 
4 Computer 
Cleanin 4 Helpers, 
Administrative| and | engineers, Engineering laborers, | Managerial | aij oth 
; ans scientists, | Computer and ; pede 
Occupation support, building d ; Engineers and and occupations 
including services Pion programmers [Pere NSe material | administrative 
clerical | occupations analysts movers 
Business services ..... 1.78 1.43 1.60 1.62 1.06 1.39 2.52 1.83 1.88 
Engineering and 
management 
SBIVICES \ehsecesceuvesine 1.10 64 1.68 1.25 1.48 1.36 1.00 een! 1.03 
Agriculture ...............+. 1.29 83 ais .28 52 1.96 71 1.07 .89 
Mining 45 54 .24 46 75 53 46 45 48 
Construction 1.06 48 .62 £55) 1.33 75 97 1.36 1.00 
Manufacturing ........... 7h5) 59 1.01 -66 93 .89 -80 81 78 
Industrial machinery 
and equipment ...... 69 54 1.40 58 82 78 91 84 78 
Electronic and other 
electrical equipment, 
Instruments and 
related products .... 66 50 1.34 ‘57, 96 86 67 .80 69 
Transportation 
equipment ............. 70 53 87 12 84 98 -94 Ae 81 
Transportation and 
public utilities ......... 91 .89 82 70 82 84 1.15 .99 .98 
Wholesale trade......... 90 75 68 63 1.16 1.56 95 .89 97 
Retail trade ................ 94 88 1.66 1.27 1.17 1.24 96 15 1.11 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate’ ...... 93 91 82 98 80 1.13 62 1.03 1.00 
Depository and 
nondepository 
institutions ............ 82 63 .66 71 
Services, except 
business services 
and engineering 
and management .. 1.16 98 1.03 83 
Health services ........ 1.22 85 1.16 1.07 
Government ............... 89 97 65 ae 76 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. erage occupational growth; a value less than 1 represents slower than average 


Note: An occupational share index greater than 1 represents faster than av- 
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Output growth in business services and 
engineering and management services, 
1972-94 
[In million of 1987 dollars} 
en 1972 1994 fasten 
Indu 
ty output output growth 
PANIMOUSUIOS i se.escsicscsecscsasccassens $5,615,793 | $9,443,929 2.4 
Business services ......... 82,663 283,160 5.8 
Advertising services .... 13,095 14,763 5 
Services to buildings ..................++ 8,945 18,019 3.2 
Miscellaneous equipment rental 
ADAM GEASUNG eettcs ce eetees destectaceueestrves 14,652 16,585 6 
Personnel supply services ............. 5,616 41,661 9.5 
Computer and data processing 
SOI ICO Sica cee cee certccecencaces-ccscadseasce 8,943 88,628 11.0 
Miscellaneous business services, 
consumer credit and collection 
services, and mailing and related 
SEIVIGCS vpsereiedsaretcénescnctascinssaseses 31,413 103,502 5.6 
Engineering and management 
BOMVICOS ot sctecracve eesti chu dusuticesesidcee 88,470 202,822 3.8 
Engineering and architectural 
SIVIG IS ete test ace ratenpeaeeencedorsaes 23,043 64,625 4.8 
Accounting, auditing, and other 
SONVIGOS eee thes craenaswtnuchiucssnverse 31,246 36,753 8 
Research and testing services ....... 16,504 39,139 4.0 
Management and public relations .. 17,678 62,305 5.9 


percent, was the most rapidly growing industry in business 
services from 1972 through 1994. While changes in output 
indicate that more computer services were being purchased, 
output growth has slowed over time.!° 

Personnel supply services, which has help supply services 
as its major component industry, follows computer services 
in terms of output growth, with an average 9.5-percent annual 
rate of expansion. This industry differs slightly from com- 
puter services, in that the 1980s was the period of the most 
rapid growth, averaging 14 percent per year with an astound- 
ing 45-percent increase from 1982 to 1983—the first year of 
recovery from the 1982 recession. Demand for employee leas- 
ing services and alternative work arrangements helped spur 
output as firms responded to the Employee Retirement In- 
come Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) and the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 (TEFRA).!” 

Three combined industries—miscellaneous business ser- 
vices, consumer credit and collection services, and mailing, 
reproduction, and stenographic services—experienced con- 
tinuous gains in output since 1972, except during recessionary 
periods. And, these industries tended to expand more rapidly 
than the total U.S. economy. 

Services to buildings also had faster output expansion than 
the overall economy, 3.2 percent annually from 1972 through 
1994. This industry, like miscellaneous business services, 
enjoyed its strongest performance during the 1980s, yet was 
weaker than the overall economy in the 1990s. 

Output trends of five business services industries—computer 


services, personnel supply services, miscellaneous business ser- 
vices, consumer credit and collection, and mailing and related 
services—indicate expanded use of those services because 
their output grew more rapidly than the U.S. economy 
throughout the study period. Output trends of services to 
buildings are less clear due to recent weakness. 


Engineering and management services output. Real output 
of the engineering and management services industries also 
grew faster than that of the overall economy, averaging 3.8 
percent per year from 1972 to 1994. The greatest gains oc- 
curred during the first half of this period. Three industries 
helped boost output: management and public relations ser- 
vices, engineering and architectural services, and research and 
testing services. 

Management and public relations services exhibited the 
strongest output trend, averaging 5.9 percent annually. An- 
nual changes in output varied widely in this industry, from 
declines of as much as 12 percent to increases of up to 27 
percent. (See chart 5.) 

The output trend in engineering and architectural services 
was quite strong during the 1970s, while its performance was 
more similar to that of the total economy during the 1980-94 
period. (See chart 6.) Output in this industry expanded at more 
than 5 times the pace of that in the construction sector, an 
industry often associated with engineering services. 

Research and testing services experienced erratic changes 
in real output, but managed to average 4-percent annual 
growth from 1972 to 1994. 

Output grew faster than total U.S. output in two industries 
within engineering and management services—management and 
public relations services and research, development, and test- 
ing. These differences indicate increasing reliance on producers 
of these services, while output trends in engineering and archi- 
tectural services are less clear due to recent slowing. 

Logically, one would expect output to increase faster in the 
services industries if firms are procuring these services in- 
stead of directly hiring staff to perform the work. Likewise, 
the percent of these services as inputs to production should be 
increasing in industries that utilize these services in place of 
employees. 


Inputs to production 


As output of business services and engineering and manage- 
ment services expanded faster than that of the whole economy, 
so too did the use of these services as inputs to production for 
all industries. In an employer survey, Katharine Abraham 
found that more than half of all respondents contracted for at 
least one type of business or administrative support service.'* 
Over the 1977-93 period, U.S. firms from nearly all indus- 
trial divisions increased their consumption of these services 
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Percent change in real output in management and public relations serices, 1972-1994 


Percent | Percent 
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Indexes of real output in engineering and architectural services and construction, 1972-1994 
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as a percent of all production inputs and as a percent of value 
added, which includes compensation of employees, indirect 
business tax and nontax liability, and other value added, ex- 
cept intermediate commodity inputs.'? 

Trends in Federal contract actions illustrate the growing 
dependence on business services and engineering and man- 
agement services as inputs to production. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is the largest purchaser of goods and services in the 
world. The total number of contract actions increased by more 
than a third since 1989, while the total dollar value of con- 
tracts was up only slightly. Business services and engineering 
and management services, combined, accounted for nearly 30 
percent of the 446,121 contract actions and captured nearly 
31 percent of total contract dollars in 1995, up from 25 per- 
cent and 23 percent, respectively, in 1989. (See table 8.) Thus, 
at least one major purchaser of goods and services, the U.S. 
Government, relies heavily on contracting arrangements, and 
that use is growing. 


Business services inputs to production. In 1993, inputs of 
business services accounted for 6.5 percent of value added 
for all industries, up more than 2 percentage points from 1977. 
(See table 9.) In other words, inputs of these services were 
expanding more rapidly than total value added, which includes 
employee compensation. The largest consumer of business 
services in 1993 was the services division, and business ser- 
vices were utilized more intensively, relative to value added, 
by this division than by any other industry division. Never- 
theless, finance, insurance, and real estate; transportation and 
public utilities; and government had more than doubled their 
use of business services inputs relative to value added from 
1977 to 1993. Business services inputs to depository and 
nondepository institutions, holding, and investment offices 
rose to nearly 60 percent of value added by 1993, with com- 
puter services accounting for about half of those inputs. 
Seven of the eight business services were used more inten- 
sively across all industries over this period: personnel supply 


services, computer services, miscellaneous business services, 
consumer credit and collection services, mailing and related 
services, advertising services, and services to buildings. 

Personnel supply services inputs as a percent of value added 
to all industries expanded by a factor of 4 from 1977 to 1993. 
All of the major industry divisions and nearly every industry 
within each division increased their use of personnel supply 
as a percent of value added over this time frame. In her 1988 
study, Abraham found that 77 percent of respondents in a sur- 
vey of firms utilized workers from temporary help agencies.” 
The largest relative increase took place in finance, insurance, 
and real estate, with an eightfold increase of personnel supply 
services as a percent of value added. 

Total inputs of computer services as a percent of value 
added increased for most of the industrial divisions from 1977 
to 1993. The finance, insurance, and real estate industries 
exhibited the greatest increase in intensive use of these inputs 
over this time. In fact, computer services inputs represented 
more than 18 percent of value added in the finance industries. 

All of the major divisions except agriculture increased their 
relative dependence on miscellaneous business services, con- 
sumer credit reporting and collection services, and mailing 
and related services; this was especially true of the finance 
and insurance industries, which increased these service in- 
puts by 6 times and 9 times the 1977 percentages of value 
added, respectively. 

Input trends for advertising services vary across industries. 
Since 1977 manufacturing reduced its dependence on advertis- 
ing inputs relative to value added, while retail trade increased 
its relative use of this service only slightly. By contrast, trans- 
portation and public utilities and finance, insurance, and real 
estate industries doubled their use of advertising services rela- 
tive to value added over the same period. 

The use of services to buildings inputs as a percentage of 
value added increased only slightly from 1977 to 1993. In 
addition, relative utilization of this service expanded more 
rapidly in finance, insurance, and real estate industries than in 


Table 8._ ‘aa 6©6Federal procurement actions and dollars for selected industries, 1989-95 


Aiwinoes phlei ie Busi ness be ghicerii 
Your Total actions services as t aaliars services - 
(thousands) anagemen managemen 
(million) 
Percent of total actions Percent of total dollars 

326 7.4 17.5 168,695 3.6 19.2 

368 7.6 17.4 171,301 3.8 19.7 

438 7.8 16.6 189,602 4.2 20.0 

502 2 16.3 177,786 5.0 22.6 

445 8.4 18.7 178,367 5a 24.1 

430 9.5 19.2 174,688 5.5 24.9 

446 9.7 19.8 180,852 5.8 25.1 

Source: Federal Procurement Report, issues 1989-95 (Washington, U.S. General Services Administration). 
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iele)(-8- = Business services and engineering management inputs to production for major industry divisions as a 
percent of value added, 1977 and 1993 
— 
1977 1993 
Engineering Engineering 
Industry division Business and Business and 
services management services management 
services services 
AMV GUISES Foocccccebccssaccesece css aces. sconcacaretcccemarastocsesecerse 4.4 2.1, 6.5 2.8 
AGHICUR UNG Reecerer ee sectertna nt te ettecnvatececnearscecanveohapsse cone ecanmnterareeeses Re 1.6 af 5 
MUMIA loose nee ccceevwcadensaecenetesncevaceeyedess peasatenan nee eienincespeacnenessmaming cif 5 RT A al 
Construction ...... wae 2.3 8.6 2.8 13.4 
Manifacturingy:.ciiicc.scsscrecsesqseeesaveseeeeenos cn 5.2 1.3 5:5 1.5 
Industrial machinery and GquiPMENt ............22:seeceeceeeeeeee 3.4 3 3.1 8 
Electronic and other electrical equipment, 
Instruments and related products ............:.:s:csscesceseeeeeeees 5.9 2 5.1 11 
Transportation equipment .........-.. ae 55 2 6.9 9 
Transportation and public utilities ... 1.8 43) 3.6 as) 
Wholesale trade ...........cceeeeseeeeeees sana 10.2 2.1 9.2 15 
Retail trade Pie a.c-ccecscenscestenseesooeese mie 8.2 1.6 9.9 1.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ ............ ee eeeeseeeeeseteeeneees 2.8 9 7.8 2.4 
Depository and nondepository institutions, 
holding, and investment OffICES ............:.esceseesseseeeeeeseneeee 8.5 2 59.8 20.0 
Services .........ce 5.2 11.6 5.3 
Health services .. 1 10.1 1:5 
Government 2 BS) 6 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
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all other industrial sectors. 

The analysis of inputs to production shows that firms in- 
creased their dependence on business services across most of 
the industries. Although not always the largest consumer of 
these services, finance, insurance, and real estate increased 
its use of the various business services relative to value added 
more than did any other industry division. 


Engineering and management inputs to production. En- 
gineering and management services, accounting for 2.1 
percent of total value added in 1977, increased its share to 
2.8 percent in 1993. Although services consumed the 
greatest amount of engineering and management services 
inputs, construction, which was the second largest con- 
sumer, utilized these inputs more intensively than all other 
industries, 13.4 percent of value added in 1993. (See table 
9.) Total industry inputs of three services in this major 
group increased as a percent of value added: engineering 
and architectural services, management services, and re- 
search and development. 

Engineering and architectural services were used more 
intensively in nearly all of the major industry divisions 
from 1977 to 1993. At the end of this period, engineering 
and architectural inputs amounted to 12.3 percent of value 
added in construction, up from 7.7 percent in 1977. 

Use of management services as inputs to total produc- 
tion nearly doubled as a percentage of value added from 
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1977 to 1993, and nearly all industry divisions saw this 
ratio rise for these services. Finance, insurance, and real 
estate, which consumes over one-fifth of all management 
services inputs, more than tripled its use of these services 
as a percent of value added over this period. Increased 
demand was mainly in the finance and insurance sectors. 

Inputs of research and development increased slightly 
as a share of value added from 1977 to 1993, and more in- 
tensive use was apparent in most of the major divisions. 
In terms of value added, the services division increased 
its share of research and development proportionately 
more than the other industrial divisions. 

Thus, use of the professional services in engineering 
and management services increased relative to value added 
by most of the industrial sectors. The construction indus- 
try exhibited the strongest gains in use of engineering and 
architectural services, while finance, insurance, and real 
estate demonstrated similar increases in management and 
public relations services. Although changing usage was 
less intense, services showed signs of heightened use of 
research and development services. 

Analogous to the rapidly expanding employment and 
output trends in business services and engineering and 
management services, more intensive use of these services 
as inputs to the production process shows that firms in- 
creasingly are purchasing services instead of directly em- 
ploying labor. 


Who’s hiring contingent workers? 


Trends in employment, occupations, output, and input can 
shed light on the shift toward contingent workers and away 
from direct hire of permanent workers. Four industries within 
business services experienced positive changes in all four of 
these factors: personnel supply services, computer services, 
mailing and related services, and services to buildings. (See 
exhibit 1.) Positive trends in all four factors also occurred in 
engineering and architectural services (for which occupational 
data most strongly suggest substitution), management and 
public relations services, and research, development, and test- 
ing services. 

Data on occupations and inputs to production indicate 
which industries may be purchasing services in place of hir- 
ing workers directly. (See exhibit 2.) All industries, except 
the services division, have reduced their direct employment 
of at least half of the five key business services occupations. 
In fact, growth in all of the key business services occupations 
for wholesale trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
government were slower than the national average (share in- 
dexes less than 1). Results from the occupational information 
are not quite as strong for the engineering and management 
occupations. Only mining, manufacturing, transportation and 
public utilities, and government reduced their demand below 
the U.S. average for at least 2 of the 3 occupations key to 
engineering and management services. 

Input trends suggest that 7 of the 10 divisions increased their 
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use of business services inputs relative to value added from 1977 
to 1993. Two industry divisions stand out—services and finance, 
insurance, and real estate. The services division, which was the 
largest user of business services inputs to production at the end 
of this period, had increased its use of business services, relative 
to value added, by 3.5 percentage points. Following services in 
terms of total business services inputs to production, finance, 
insurance, and real estate increased its usage, relative to value 
added, by more than 5 percentage points. Although the manu- 
facturing division used the third greatest amount of business 
services inputs, it increased its use of these services, relative to 
value added, by only 0.3 percentage points. 

Eight industry divisions increased inputs of engineering and 
management services. The construction division used about 
two-thirds of all engineering and architectural services inputs 
in 1993, and increased its use of these services by 4.6 per- 
centage points of value added since 1977. The services divi- 
sion utilized the largest share of management and public rela- 
tions inputs. However, while services used these inputs more 
intensively relative to value added than any other industry 
division, there was little change in intensity since 1977. Fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate, which used the second great- 
est amount of management and public relations inputs, nearly 
tripled its use relative to value added. The services division 
also was the largest user of all research, development, and 
testing inputs, purchasing about half of them, and services 
increased their usage, as a percent of value added, more than 
the other industry divisions. 


Industry Employment! 
Te 
Business services: 
Advertising ServiCes ........s.sessssscesseenseeees Mantes Shs Yes 
Consumer, credit and reporting ........:.....s0ccscsssssesssees Yes 
Mailing and related Services ..........sssssceseerseeeeeeseees Yes 
EDVACES TO DULIGIN GS 5.2. scsseerenssezseseaeeoscssensessevesaserserss Yes 
Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing .......... Yes 
PELSONHEUSUPPLY SELVICES <.....c00ctcesecscesessseseosonsssnseoes Yes 
Computer services Yes 
Miscellaneous business S€TVICES ..........s.sceseeeeseeseeses Yes 
Engineering and management services: 
Engineering and architectural services Yes 
PACCOMMINNS SCIVICES, ...0..0600s0sessosecsacecessses- Yes 
Research, development, and testing services ........... Yes 
Management and public relations services .............. Yes 


Se 


‘Employment grew faster than in all industries for time spans analyzed. 
?The given services employed a greater percentage of key occupations over the time 
spans analyzed. 


Occupations? Outpuft® Production‘ 
No No Yes 
No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
- No No 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
- Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
= No No 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
3 Output grew faster in the given services than in all industries. 
‘Inputs to production of the given services grew as a percent of value added. 
Nore: Dash indicates that sufficient data were not available to draw a conclusion. 
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TRENDS IN THE FOUR FACTORS explored in this article— 
employment, occupations, output, and input—provide evi- 
dence that firms increased their purchases of services relative 
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Evidence of industries that could be purchasing services 


over direct hires. 
Occupation! Inputs? 
Industry Business Bi gee Business enna 
Fi an . 
service service 
management management 
NSTC UIOUTE merece cee cures cersace snare corsaeatoneatpene solteasededatzaneeees No 
Minn ian gies ch esecsececvercoereevecnetterscvhccbactroeppsoceveceustessoretsonas Yes Yes Unchanged Yes 
CONSIUCTION * sscseiiee Ge reck cheep tee tdepresee cs cereteneeeeatedsone Yes No Yes Yes 
Manufacturing) Aca ciccscerssssccoonstatesproccuretss-teseerseeenserss Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Transportation and public utilities ............:.sssseseesee Yes Yes Yes Yes 
WhiholeSale trade eezrxcccaessecesessartvercszestontevecncsesssencccesusoes Yes No No No 
Retail trade ssckeciseccttocss.ceactcaiscessticesevevcscstacsenctecedeveseos Yes No Yes Yes 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..............ssssseeeee Yes No Yes Yes 
Services? \.tictes: casscsck seeasctsante svascoptenstsenssksstvss teetavecaoetere No No Yes Yes 
Government Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Peddie ai ae Ann ee ees aa) Nee NL Aare ee Ee i 8 
' A “yes” in this column indicates that at least half of key occupations had share added increased from 1977 to 1995. 
indexes less than 1. 3 Excludes business services and engineering and management services in occupation 
2 A “yes” in this column indicates that the service input as a percent of value columns. 


to directly hiring labor. Further research is needed to explore 
the causal factors behind the shift toward market-mediated work 
arrangements. O 


5 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1987 (Executive Office of 
the President, Office of Management and Budget, 1987). Industries are 
grouped according to standard industrial classification codes (SIC). Services 
is composed of all 2-digit industries from 70 through 89. Business services, 
major group 73, is composed of eight basic industries: Advertising (SIC 
731); credit reporting and collection (sic 732); mailing, reproduction, and 
stenographic services (SIC 733); services to buildings (sic 734); miscella- 
neous equipment rental and leasing (SIC 735); personnel supply services (SIC 
736); computer and data processing services (SIC 737); and miscellaneous 
business services (SIC 738). Engineering and management services, major 
group 87, is composed of four basic industries: engineering and architec- 
tural services (SIC 871); accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services (SIC 
872); research and testing services (SIC 873); and management and public 
relations services (SIC 874). 


®Employment data used in this article are from the Current Employment 
Statistics program, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Not all of the services indus- 
tries selected for this study have employment history back to 1972 because 
of industry reclassification, but all have at least 1988 forward. Trends are 
reviewed using all available years of data from 1972 through 1996. For 
example, the Engineering and management services time series begins in 
1988, but two of the component industries have data at earlier dates. 


7 There are two component industries in personnel supply services: em- 
ployment agencies and help supply services, which is composed of two ba- 
sic types of staffing services, temporary help and employee leasing services. 
Temporary help establishments provide their employees to clients on a tem- 
porary basis. Employees of the temporary help firm may work at multiple 
client sites and are generally not restricted to one client. Employee leasing 
establishments lease their employees to meet all or part of their clients’ staff- 
ing needs. Leased workers typically perform their duties for one client only. 


® Computer services is composed of nine component industries. While the 
series for computer services (SIC 737) is available from 1972 forward, these 
nine components were not broken out until 1988. Also, see William C. 


Goodman, “Software and engineering industries: threatened by techno- 
logical change?” Monthly Labor Review, August 1996, pp. 37-45. 

° For more information about the information retrieval industry, see Laura 
Freeman, “Job creation and the emerging home computer market,” Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1996, pp. 46-56. 


From the 1994 BLs Occupational employment matrix, occupations were 
selected for review if at least S percent of all workers in that occupation 
were employed in a business service or engineering and management ser- 
vices industry, except for occupations in personnel supply services, in which 
3 percent was set as a minimum. Based on these selections, occupational 
employment trends from The National Industry—Occupation Employment 
1983-1995 Time Series produced by BLS were analyzed. These changes 
should be interpreted with caution as changes in occupational and industry 
classification systems, as well as improvements in the occupational sur- 
veys, may give misleading impressions. 


"Abraham, Flexible staffing arrangements. Results of this study were 
based on a survey of 799 firms and a 55-percent usable response rate. 


” For examples of regional employment analysis using the shift-share 
analysis technique, see: Philip L. Rones, “An analysis of regional employ- 
ment growth, 1973-85,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1986, pp. 3-14; and 
William G. Deming, ““A decade of economic change and population shifts 
in U.S. regions,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1996, pp. 3-13. 


3 The components of employment change for industries is defined as fol- 
lows: 


AE? = E}?((E> / E*)—1) (National share) 
+>, E? (E> / E?)-(E,? / E5?)) Occupational mix) 
+¥, Be Re / Ee) = (Ee / Be )) (Occupational share) 


rn 
where E_ is total employment in industry division i, 
E,, is employment for occupation o for each industry division, 
E,,, is total national employment for occupation o, 
E, is total national employment. 


Occupational employment data for this analysis are from The National In- 
dustry—Occupation Employment 1983-1995 Time Series. 


\4 The share index is defined as follows: 


S=(E,/E VUE, E,,) 


u 


ih : ey ee 
Where oe is employment in occupation o in industry i for year t, 
ae : PaaS, ce : 
E is employment in occupation o in all industries for year t. 


'S Values of output are from BLS input-output tables from the Office of 
Employment Projections. 


‘© Two articles may help explain this recent slowing. William C. Goodman, 
“Software, engineering industries” and Jacqueline Wamke, “Computer manu- 
facturing: change and competition,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1996, 
pp. 18-29. 


"The Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) determines mini- 
mum standards for pensions, such as participation requirements and em- 
ployee rights. For additional information on ERISA, see A Guide to the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974, as Amended by the Retire- 
ment Equity Act of 1984, and the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (U.S. Department 
of Labor, Pension and Welfare Benefits Administration, May 1988). Sec- 
tion 414(n) of the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act (TEFRA) requires 
employers to treat all workers who are providing services on a long-term 
basis as “leased” employees and to count those leased workers as employees 
when applying coverage tests for pension and other benefits purposes un- 
less such employees are covered by a qualifying plan through the leasing 
firm. For analyses of TEFRA, see: L.E. Irish and Richard M. Lent, “TEFRA 
Brings Sweeping Changes to Pension Plans,” Legal Times, Sept. 27, 1982; 
and Leon E. Irish and others, “Tax Act Makes Important Changes in Benefit 
Area,” Legal Times, July 23, 1984. 


'8 Abraham, “Restructuring the Employment Relationship.” 


Value added is defined by the Bureau of Economic Analysis as gross 
output (sales or receipts and other operating income, plus inventory change) 
minus intermediate inputs (consumption of goods and services purchased 
from other industries or imported). See Benchmark Input-Output Accounts 
of the United States, 1987 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis, November 1994). 


Abraham, Flexible staffing arrangements. 
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Coal Mining Employment Tr 


Coal mining in the U.S. West: 
price and employment trends 


Demand for low-sulfur western coal has led 


to rising coal prices in the West; 


employment in coal mining was stable 
in the region, in contrast to declining employment 


in much of the rest of the country 


oal produced in the Western! States has 
: increased in price relative to coal from 

other regions of the Nation. At the same 
time, employment in coal mining has been virtu- 
ally unchanged in the Western States, while it has 
declined in most other parts of the country. Ap- 
palachia is still the country’s largest coal pro- 
ducer and employer, but a clear westward shift 
of coal mining is underway. Much of both the 
increased price for western coal and the stability 
of employment in western coal mining results 
from the low sulfur content of the area’s coal, 
which has increased its desirability, environmen- 
tally speaking. 

Legislative initiatives, including the New 
Source Performance Standards of 1971? and the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990,? created 
incentives for electric utilities to burn low-sul- 
fur coal. The Nation’s largest source of such 
coal is in the West: the Powder River Basin of 
Wyoming.* While other factors (relative freight 
costs, labor costs, production costs, regional 
variation in demand for electricity, competing 
energy sources) undoubtedly contribute to both 
the increase in prices received by western coal 
mines and the stability of mining employment 
in some Western States, much of the impact can 
be attributed to the demand for coal with low 
sulfur content. 
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Coal quality 


About 86 percent of the coal mined in the United 
States is steam electric coal—that is, coal burned 
to produce steam to generate electricity. Legisla- 
tion to preserve air quality has had significant 
impacts on the kind of coal that is burned and the 
kind of pollution control equipment electric utili- 
ties have installed. Much of this legislation has 
focused on the output of sulfur dioxide, a known 
cause of acid rain and respiratory problems in 
humans. Most of the legislation pertains only to 
new sources—power plants developed after the 
legislation goes into effect. Therefore, the eco- 
nomic impact of the legislation may not appear 
until many years after the new laws are passed. 
Two of the three major air-quality legislative 
initiatives in recent decades have created incen- 
tives for electric utilities to reduce sulfur dioxide 
emissions by burning coal with a low sulfur con- 
tent. The Environmental Protection Agency’s 
New Source Performance Standards of 1971 set 
strict limits on emissions of sulfur dioxide from 
new electric power plants. These limits required 
new power plants either to burn coal with an av- 
erage sulfur content of 1.2 pounds per million 
Btu’s of heat output or to install expensive flue 
gas scrubbers. The 1971 Act is credited with 
causing many utilities—particularly in the Mid- 


west—to switch from locally mined coal to low-sulfur coal 
from the Powder River Basin. In 1979, the Revised New 
Source Performance Standards changed the incentive struc- 
ture established by the former standards, actually reducing 
companies’ incentives to burn low-sulfur coal. The new regu- 
lations increased incentives for new plants to use scrubbers, 
reducing utilities’ dependence on low-sulfur coal as a means 
of limiting sulfur dioxide emissions. 

Finally, the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 were in- 
tended to provide utilities with increased flexibility in meeting 
standards for sulfur dioxide output, including burning coal of 
moderate sulfur content along with low-sulfur coal, cleaning 
coal prior to burning it, and buying emissions allowances to 
make up the additional sulfur output. Physical cleaning of coal 
can reduce both sulfur emissions and emissions of other chemi- 
cals. The purchase of emissions allowances gives utilities 
alternatives to installing scrubbers. A utility with a plentiful 
supply of moderate-sulfur coal can comply with the Act by 
burning some low-sulfur coal and then buying allowances to 
make up the difference between its actual emissions and the 
emission levels required by the Act. 

The largest U.S. reserves of low-sulfur coal (defined by 
the Energy Information Administration as having less than 
0.6 pound of sulfur per million Btu’s) are located in the West. 
(See chart 1.) Montana leads the Nation with more than 50 


Coal-producing States in Bureau of Mines districts, and reserves of coal of less than 0.6 pounds of 


sulfur per million Btu (values in billions of tons). 


billion short tons of low-sulfur coal. Wyoming has reserves 
of just under 25 billion short tons with similar sulfur content. 
The largest reserves of low-sulfur coal in the eastern half of 
the country are in West Virginia, which has reserves of less 
than 10 billion short tons. (See chart 2.) 


Coal price changes from the pri 


The ppl measures average changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all stages of processing. 
The index reports changes in actual prices for a constant 
sample of goods, services, and transactions. When a product, 
service, or transaction changes, the ppi attempts to make a 
quality adjustment to ensure that only true price changes are 
reflected in the published indexes. While the data necessary 
to make these adjustments are not always available, the qual- 
ity adjustment process allows meaningful comparisons to be 
made over time, with reduced distortion from changes in vari- 
ous characteristics of the item—for example, sulfur content 
and heat value in the case of coal.° 

Since 1983, the pri has shown declines in prices received 
by coal producers in every region of the country except the 
West. (See table 1.) Prices for coal used for generating elec- 
tricity declined 11.7 percent in Southern Appalachia, 10.6 
percent in the Midwest, and 5.1 percent in Northern Appala- 
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Recoverable reserves of coal by sulfur content, 1992 
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chia. In the West, where the largest deposits of low-sulfur 
coal are located, prices received by coal producers increased 
11.6 percent. This divergence is depicted quite dramatically 
in chart 3. The change in prices received by coal producers in 
all regions is below the 57.5-percent overall rate of consumer 
price inflation for the period, but producers in the West en- 
joyed significantly more favorable price changes relative to 
producers in other parts of the country. 

Coal prices vary dramatically from State to State. In 1990, 
average minemouth’ prices ranged from less than $8.00 per 
ton in North Dakota to more than $40.00 per ton in Alabama. 
These data are not adjusted for differences in quality between 
different districts. 


Output and employment changes 


Coal production in the Western States increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 5.5 percent from 1986 to 1995. The rate of 
growth in the West was more than 3 times the national rate. 
Over the same period, Appalachian coal output grew at a 
modest 0.2 percent per year, and the coal output of the inte- 
rior States declined 1.7 percent annually.’ 

Employment in coal mining was virtually unchanged from 
1988 to 1996 in States in the regions that produce low-sulfur 
coal. Among the 10 States reporting data,* employment in 
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coal mining declined in the East and held nearly steady in the 
West. (See table 2 and chart 4.) Kentucky lost 12,400 coal- 
mining jobs, Pennsylvania lost 8,600, and West Virginia lost 
8,300. Ohio lost 3,900 jobs, or 50 percent of its coal-mining 
employment, as consumers substituted low-sulfur western 
coal for high-sulfur eastern coal. In all the Western States, 


Producer Price Indexes for steam electric coal, 
percent change from 1983 annual average, by 
region, 1984-96 
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Coal Mining Employment Trends 


employment in coal mining was relatively stable, with each 
State reporting gains or losses generally too small to be sta- 
tistically significant or even discernible. 

Western coal is typically mined from large surface mines, 
allowing the use of gigantic excavating and coal-loading 
equipment. As a result, output per miner per hour at western 
mines is more than 3 times higher than the national average 
of 3.83 short tons per miner per hour. Output per hour in 
Wyoming is 21.41 short tons per miner per hour, more than 5 
times the national average.’ The relatively small labor input 
per unit of output at western mines permits output to be in- 
creased without large increases in employment. This in turn, 
reduces the impact of labor cost increases on total production 
costs, suggesting that labor cost increases would have had 
little impact on price increases for western coal. 


Other economic factors 


In addition to increased demand resulting from the conver- 
sion of power plants to the production of low-sulfur coal, other 
factors are likely to have contributed to increased prices for 
western coal relative to coal prices in the rest of the Nation. 
Economic growth has been strong in the West, leading to 
an increase in the region’s demand for electricity. The popu- 
lation in Western States grew almost 30 percent faster than 
the national rate at the same time that western coal prices were 
rising relative to those of the rest of the Nation.!° Electric 
utilities in the Mountain States increased their consumption 
of coal more than 500 percent from 1970 to 1990 and in- 


Annual average employment in sic 12, coal 


mining, for all States for which data are available, 
1988 and 1996 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Or 
Region Percent 
and State 1988 1996 Change Change 
North Appalachia: 
Pennsylvania ......... 19.7 Tiahel -8.6 —43.7 
ONO es testencet csackeucss 7.8 3.9 -3.9 -50.0 
South Appalachia: : 
Virginia’ ........ ee 11.3 6.9 -4.4 -38.9 
West Virginia ......... 29.4 21.1 -8.3 —28.2 
Kentucky ............... 31.6 19.2 -12.4 -39.2 
Alabama .........:.00 7.3 6.5 -.8 -11.0 
West: 
Colorado ............000 2.7 2.2 -5 -18.5 
Montana! ............... 1.1 9 -—.2 -18.2 
Wtahie ccscsceean 2.6 2.1 -5 —-19.2 
Wyoming ............-++ 4.5 4.7 2 4.4 
‘Data for 1988 not available; comparison begins with 1989. 
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Producer Price Indexes, rail transportation of 
bituminous coal, annual averages, 1983-96 


[December 1984 = 100] 


Cumulative 


Year Index 
percent change 


creased their share of total coal consumption from 4.6 per- 
cent to 13.0 percent.'' Both the population growth and the 
increase in electricity production in the West could create up- 
ward pressures on prices for western coal. 

Environmental regulation of coal production had varying 
impacts on coal-mining regions. The Coal Mining Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 increased production costs, particularly 
for underground mines, which are more common in Eastern 
States. The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1977 increased the cost of surface mining, the typical method 
of production in Western States. 

Finally, for western coal to make inroads into markets in 
the Midwest, transportation costs must be sufficiently low that 
the quality advantages of western coal are not offset by higher 
freight costs. Data from the Producer Price Index indicate that 
this is indeed the case. Rail freight rates for coal (more than 
two-thirds of western coal is shipped by rail) have increased 
only 10.6 percent from 1983 to 1996 (see table 3), consider- 
ably less than the 57.5-percent increase in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers and All Items over the same 
period. 

Efforts to control air pollution from coal-fired power plants 
have created incentives for electric utilities to burn increas- 
ing amounts of coal from the Western States. In combination 
with low costs for production and transportation, as well as 
overall population growth in the West, these incentives have 
led to price increases for western coal and employment sta- 
bility in western coal mining at a time that coal-mining em- 
ployment has generally been in decline. Clearly, the Western 
States have benefited from reserves of low-sulfur coal, and 
their mines and processing facilities are poised to compete 
with those in other parts of the country. O 


Footnotes 


1 Producer Price Index (rrr) data for coal are published by Bureau of Mines 
(Bom) districts. Coalbeds do not always respect State boundaries, so some 
districts cross State lines. The publication categories for pri’s and the ap- 
proximate State equivalents are as follows: West (Bom 16-23)—Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Alaska, Oregon, Washington; Midwest (Bom 9-12, 
14, 15)—Oklahoma, Texas, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Arkansas, Kansas, Loui- 
siana, Missouri; South Appalachia (Bom 7, 8, 13)—Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina; North Appalachia 
(Bom 1-6)—Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan. 

2 Bruce Ackerman and William Hassler, Clean Coal/Dirty Air (New Ha- 
ven, ct, Yale University Press, 1981). 

3 US Coal Reserves: An Update by Heat and Sulfur Content (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy, Energy Information Administration, 1993). 

4 The Changing Structure of the US Coal Industry (U.S. Department of 
Energy, Energy Information Administration, 1993), pp. 27-28. 

5 In addition, the pri collects both arms-length and intracompany transfer 
prices. Arms-length prices reflect transactions between independent buyers 
and sellers. Intracompany transfer prices are accounting prices between dif- 
ferent divisions of a single business. Intracompany transfer prices are often 
found in coal mining, where many of the transactions occur between a mine 
and a power plant under common ownership. 


6 That is, prices at the mine before cleaning, preparation, or transportation. 


7 Coal Industry Annual (US Department of Energy, Energy Information 
Administration, 1995), p. 5. 


® Not all States provide data on employment in coal mining as part of the 
Current Employment Statistics program. States have considerable latitude 
concerning which industries they choose to publish. Even States with large 
coal reserves may choose not to publish employment data for the coal min- 
ing industry, particularly if the industry contributes relatively little to state- 
wide employment. 


° The US Coal Industry, 1970-1990: Two Decades of Change, DOE/EIA— 
0559 (Washington, Energy Information Industry, November 1992), p. 83. 


10 “Intercensal Estimates of the Resident Population of States,” tables 
available on-line at http://www.census.gov/population/estimate-extract/state/ 
st8090.txt and http://www.census.gov/population/estimate-extract/state/ 
strespop.txt (Bureau of the Census, Nov. 15, 1996). 


"' See Minerals Yearbook, 1970 (Bureau of Mines, 1972), p.377; and Quar- 
terly Coal Report, October-December 1991, poE/EIA-0121(91/4Q) (Energy 
Information Administration, May 1992), table 26, reproduced in The US Coal 
Industry, 1970-1990, p. 38. The data in all of the reports refer to the Mountain 
Census Division, which comprises Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
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Textile and Apparel Employme 


Employment trends in textiles 
and apparel, 1973-2005 


Increased globalization and new technology were_leading 
factors in recent employment declines; although the declines 

are expected to continue, the industries will remain an important 
provider of jobs, employing 1.3 million workers in 2005 


very industry in the American economy 
He been affected in some way by in- 
creased globalization and new develop- 
ments in technology. Few, however, have felt 
the effects of these trends more acutely than the 
textiles and apparel industries. Indeed, these 
factors have been the primary reasons for the 
almost continuous employment decline in the 
industries for nearly 25 years. In 1973, for ex- 
ample, there were more than 2.4 million textile 
and apparel workers employed in the United 
States; by 1996, that figure had dropped to 1.5 
million. This 39-percent decline contrasts with 
the 8-percent decline among all manufacturing 
workers, and the 56-percent rise in employment 
among all workers over the same period. In ad- 
dition, job losses appear to be intensifying in 
the textile and apparel industries, and are pro- 
jected to continue in the coming decade.! 
While much of the job loss resulted from textile 
mills and apparel factories going out of business in 
the face of fierce domestic and international com- 
petition, a significant part of the decrease was 
caused by efforts made by companies to survive. In 
the past few decades, textile and apparel compa- 
nies have been struggling to reinvent themselves. 
By investing in new technologies, merging to re- 
duce costs, employing offshore plants to perform 
certain operations, and developing new products 
and services, they have been attempting to find a 
niche in the international market. According to 
some measures, they have been successful, as pro- 
duction has remained stable and many companies 
have been profitable. On the basis of other mea- 
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sures, however—such as employment and foreign 
trade balances—they have not fared as well. 

What emerges from recent changes in the in- 
ternational economy and the domestic textile and 
apparel industries is a complex picture of job loss 
and survival strategies. This dynamic is likely to 
increase in the coming years, as international 
trade continues to grow. As aresult, employment 
declines are expected to continue. Still, as many 
firms adapt to the changes, the textile and ap- 
parel industries will remain an important pro- 
vider of jobs, with employment projected to be 
more than 1.3 million in the year 2005.” This ar- 
ticle examines employment trends in the textile 
and apparel industries, reviewing the likely 
causes of both the recent historical and projected 
declines, their varied effects across occupational 
groups, and the response American producers 
have developed to adapt to rapidly changing eco- 
nomic realities. It attempts to sketch how the in- 
dustry and its workers will fare in an uncertain 
and rapidly changing future.? 


The two industries 


Although the terms “textile industry” and “ap- 
parel industry” often are used interchangeably, 
they represent two distinct, albeit closely related, 
industries.* The two industries are important 
links in the chain of production and distribution 
responsible for providing consumers with cloth- 
ing as well as a number of other products. Tex- 
tile mills not only manufacture yarn, thread, and 
fabric for clothing, but also such products as car- 


peting, automotive upholstery, fire hoses, cord, and twine. 
The major processes in these highly automated mills include 
yarn spinning, weaving, knitting, tufting, and nonwoven pro- 
duction. Although employment is widely distributed through- 
out the different sectors of the industry, most workers are 
involved in the manufacture of products eventually used to 
make apparel. In 1996, the textile industry employed 624,000 
workers (table 1), with the majority working in three States: 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina.* Also, nearly 
half of the textile workers employed in 1996 were women.° 

Apparel workers, on the other hand, convert fabrics pro- 
duced by the textile industry into clothing and other finished 
goods, eventually to be sold on the retail market. In addition 
to being cut, sewn, and assembled, these garments and other 
products must be designed, spread, pressed, dyed, washed, 
and transported to consumers—functions requiring a variety 
of occupations. Still, sewing machine operators, who perform 
the most labor-intensive step in apparel production, make up 
the most common occupation in the industry. In part because 
apparel production is more labor-intensive than textile pro- 
duction, the apparel industry employs more workers—about 
864,000 in 1996. (See table 1.) Most of these jobs are found 
in eight States: Alabama, California, Georgia, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas.’ Also, 
nearly three-quarters of the employees working in the ap- 
parel industry in 1996 were women, compared to about a third 
of the workers in the entire manufacturing sector.® 


Historical employment trends 


Although a number of differences exist between the two in- 
dustries, they both share a recent history of employment de- 
clines. Between 1973 and 1996, nearly a million jobs were lost 
in the textile and apparel industries combined—a decline of 
nearly 40 percent. Although the number of jobs lost in apparel 
was greater than in textiles, in percentage terms, both indus- 
tries declined by similar amounts. Not surprisingly, employ- 


Employment in the textile and apparel industries, 


[In thousands] 
Industry title Employment 
MS XtHS MIO TOGUCIS Fes caacarsnccesncscesasenecsceecsesevs 624 
Weaving, finishing, yarn, and 
MANAGING stent cectwasversacveasencuavescrect cons 332 
Knitting mills ......... 180 
Carpets and rugs ...........-.. 61 
Miscellaneous textile goods 51 
Apparel and other textile products ................ 864 
PUEMSGCNE eres shee -sicst rears denespsetctsdeccoossaves 643 
Miscellaneous fabricated 
TOXIS PTOGUCES srectcsrethccacennsesecconesesencwoes 


ment fell most rapidly during periods of economic downturn— 
especially the 1973-75 recession. In each of the subsequent 
recoveries, however, employment failed to return to prere- 
cession levels. As the current expansion got underway in the 
early 1990s, it appeared that the industries might receive some 
respite from job losses (especially in textiles). But over the last 
few years, the rate of job loss has increased again—with more 
than 50,000 textile jobs lost from 1994 to 1996, and 143,000 
apparel jobs lost from 1993 to 1996. (See chart 1.) 

The recent acceleration in job losses was due to a number 
of factors, but the primary reasons seem to have been growth 
of imports and increases in productivity. Recent declines, for 
instance, occurred in the context of investment in new tech- 
nological advancements and recent trade agreements that 
have significantly altered trade regulations. The following 
sections examine how these trends have affected textile and 
apparel workers. 


Foreign trade and investment. One of the most salient trends 
in recent years has been the growing interconnectedness of the 
international economy. Globalization has been driven by many 
forces, including technological advances in transportation, 
communication, and production, as well as the worldwide 
search for markets. These developments have allowed interna- 
tional investors and entrepreneurs to take advantage of differ- 
ing production costs by locating factories and offices in a num- 
ber of countries. As a result, a garment could be designed in 
New York, produced from a fabric made in Australia, spread 
and cut in Hong Kong, assembled in China, and eventually 
distributed in Germany. 

As a result of these and other factors, textile and apparel 
production has grown rapidly in recent years in less-devel- 
oped countries (LDC’s), such as China, Mexico, and Indone- 
sia. According to the U.S. International Trade Commission, 
roughly half of the total productive capacity in the apparel 
industry has shifted from developed countries to LDC’s over 
the past three decades.’ Many of these nations now play a 
key role in textile and apparel trade with the United States, as 
is clear from the data on exports and imports. Several LDC’s 
are among the top 10 countries receiving U.S. textile and ap- 
parel exports. As for imports, the largest supplier to the United 
States is China, followed by Hong Kong, Mexico, Taiwan, 
and South Korea. (See tables 2 and 3.) Among the major sup- 
pliers, apparel imports are growing most rapidly from 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, Indonesia, and India.'° The 
primary incentive for transferring certain phases of produc- 
tion to LDC’s is the lower cost of labor in these countries. It is 
estimated, for example, that the average apparel worker in 
Honduras earns about 10 percent of the hourly wage of a 
comparable worker in the United States." 

Textile and apparel imports have grown substantially in 
recent years, even under the Multifiber Arrangement (MFA), 
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which was instituted to protect U.S. producers.” In addition, 
two other trade agreements that will significantly alter the 
trade regime in the industries—the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the Uruguay Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)—are cur- 
rently being implemented. These agreements are creating a 
more open trading environment in textiles and apparel that 
will have an important impact on workers in the industries. 

In addition to increased international trade in the indus- 
tries, investment also increasingly flows freely across national 
borders. A primary reason for growing investment in textile 
and apparel production abroad is “sourcing.” Sourcing is the 
name given to the growing practice of relying on foreign pro- 
duction sites to perform some of the operations involved in 
making apparel. For example, a U.S.-based apparel firm may 
cut domestically-produced fabrics and ship them to Guate- 
mala to be assembled into shirts before they are sold in the 
U.S. market. Sourcing allows U.S. apparel makers to take 
advantage of lower labor costs while controlling most pro- 
duction and distribution decisions. 

The majority of “sourced” goods enter the United States 
through an arrangement known as the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative (CBI). CBI allows special access to the U.S. market for 
nations in the Caribbean Basin, such as the Dominican Re- 
public and El Salvador.'? Under CBI, apparel assembled 
abroad of fabric produced domestically can reenter the United 
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States with a partial duty exemption. This has contributed to 
job losses, especially among production workers in the U.S. 
apparel industry. At the same time, however, by allowing U.S. 
apparel firms to remain competitive with their foreign coun- 
terparts, CBI probably has saved some jobs as well. CBI also 
benefits the U.S. textile industry by ensuring that much of the 
apparel sold in the United States is produced with fabrics 
manufactured in U.S. textile mills.'* 

One of the reasons that textile employment has not declined 
as rapidly as apparel employment in recent years may be 
linked to the nature of textile production itself. The U.S. tex- 
tile industry has become highly automated, with labor consti- 
tuting a relatively small share of the total cost of production. 
As a result, U.S. textile producers are quite competitive with 
foreign textile producers. And while the industry ran a trade 
deficit in the 1990s, it was too small to have had much effect 
on employment. (See chart 2.) 

Some of the declines that did take place in the textile in- 
dustry were probably indirectly related to rising apparel im- 
ports. Historically, the U.S. apparel industry has been the larg- 
est consumer of U.S textile products. Thus, textile employ- 
ment has been somewhat dependent on the health of the U.S. 
apparel industry. As apparel imports have increased in recent 
years, however, U.S. apparel manufacturers have purchased 
fewer products from the U.S. textile industry. And while ap- 
parel from Latin America may be an exception,'> as apparel 


imports from other nations have grown, the likelihood that 
these goods were made with U.S. textiles has diminished. 
The most telling indicator of the profound effect that in- 
creased globalization has had on the U.S. apparel industry is 
the trade deficit in apparel—$34 billion in 1995.'° (See chart 
3.) In addition, imports continue to account for a larger share 
of domestic consumption. In fact, in 1995, for the first time, 
the majority of the apparel purchased in the United States 
was imported. The average U.S. citizen need look no further 
than in his or her own closet to appreciate the tremendous 
growth in imported apparel in recent years. While these im- 
ports have helped to keep prices low for most consumers, 
they also have contributed to employment declines in the U.S. 
apparel industry.'” In addition, world demand for apparel has 
been stagnant due to sluggish economic activity and slow 
population growth in many developed countries.'* With the 
increasingly inter-related nature of the world economy, such 
trends are becoming more important to U.S. producers. 


Productivity growth. The textile and apparel industries have 
been able to maintain production levels—and even increase 
them in some segments—while reducing employment con- 
sistently over the past two decades. This increased productiv- 
ity was largely the result of new automation and the restruc- 
turing of work processes.’ In many cases, this has resulted in 
more jobs for skilled workers, such as computer operators; in 
others, however, increased automation has reduced depen- 
dence on skilled workers. 

As with international trade, productivity growth has im- 
pacted each of the industries differently. Multifactor produc- 
tivity has grown faster in the textile industry than in apparel 
in recent years.”? Although textile workers have been less af- 
fected by increasing imports than apparel workers, they have 
been more affected by technological change. Technology is 
more easily applied in textile manufacturing due to the large 
scale and uniformity of much of the production process. Af- 
ter decades of investment in new technologies, textile firms 
are able to churn out thousands of square yards every hour 
with as few as 10 or 20 employees.”! Examples of some of 
the technological developments that have made this possible 
include open-end spinning in yarn production and shuttleless 
looms that allow more fabric to be produced than did the pre- 
vious generation of looms. The application of computers and 
lasers to textile production also has boosted productivity (as 
well as quality) significantly. 

Because these new technologies are fairly expensive, larger 
textile mills that could afford to invest in such equipment ben- 
efited at the expense of smaller mills that used the older equip- 
ment. In order to raise the funds required to invest in such 
equipment, a number of mergers and acquisitions occurred in 
the 1980s and 1990s, increasing the concentration of owner- 
ship in the textile industry.” These larger firms have more 
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National origin of textile and apparel imports, 
1995 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


access to capital to invest in automation and basic research 
and development than do the majority of smaller firms com- 
prising the apparel sector. As a result, investment levels in 
textiles consistently have been higher than those in apparel. 
According to the U.S. International Trade Commission, the 
textile industry spent more than $4,269 annually per worker 
for investment in new plants and equipment between 1989 
and 1993. By contrast, the apparel industry spent only about 
$924 per worker each year over the same period.” 

Only part of the reason for the smaller productivity gains in 
apparel can be attributed to the smaller size of apparel firms, 
however. Another important reason is the difficulty firms have 
had in automating apparel production due to the soft and var- 
ied nature of fabrics, the complexity of the assembly process, 
and the modifications required by rapidly changing fashions. 
This difficulty has been especially apparent in the assembly of 
pieces into finished apparel, whereas other areas of apparel pro- 
duction—such as designing, spreading, cutting, and pressing— 
have been automated to a greater extent through the intelligent 
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application of computers. While some new technologies exist 
that could boost assembly productivity (vision recognition sys- 
tems that match seams, for example), investment in these ma- 
chines is hampered by their high cost. Many larger apparel 
producers have implemented these technologies; for many 
smaller firms, however, the technology remains out of reach. 
Productivity gains in both industries resulted largely from 
changes in the production process. One of the major modifi- 
cations in apparel in recent years has been the adoption of the 
modular manufacturing system. In contrast to the bundle sys- 
tem, in which a worker performs the same operation on a 
piece as it moves along the production line as part of a bundle, 
the modular system uses a group of workers trained in sev- 
eral operations to produce a piece from start to finish. Each 
module contains the machines and the workers necessary to 
take cut pieces of fabric and transform them into finished 
apparel. Workers in the modular system are trained to per- 
form a number of functions so that they can fill in for other 
workers who are absent or help out when pieces back up at a 
station. As a result, the modular system is more flexible, pro- 
ductive, and responsive to changes in demand. It also is bet- 
ter from an ergonomic perspective, reducing the costs of in- 
juries and lifting morale. Estimates suggest that the produc- 
tivity gains resulting from the system have been significant.” 
Although they have been the most important, trade and 
technology have not been the only factors affecting employ- 
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ment levels for textile and apparel »workers in recent years. 
Other factors, such as changing consumer preferences, high 
material costs, and corporate mergers, also have contributed 
to job loss. Still, as changes in international trade, technol- 
ogy, and industrial structure continue at a rapid pace in the 
coming years, it is difficult to project what the future holds 
for textile and apparel workers. The following section out- 
lines some possibilities. 


An uncertain future 


In coming years, employment change is expected to vary 
across the different components of the textile and apparel in- 
dustries. (See table 4.) Two segments—carpets and rugs and 
miscellaneous fabricated textile products—are projected to 
see slight employment gains. Taken as a whole, however, tex- 
tile and apparel workers are expected to lose jobs at an even 
faster rate. Employment in these industries has been projected 
to decline by about 300,000 jobs over the 1994-2005 pe- 
riod,* compared to a net loss of about 250,000 jobs over the 
previous 11-year period. (See chart 4.) Nearly two-thirds of 
these job losses are projected to occur in the apparel industry. 
The primary reasons for the expected decline—increased in- 
ternational trade and technology—will combine to negatively 
affect the labor market for textile and apparel workers. Im- 
ports will likely supply most of the net growth in apparel 
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consumption in the domestic market, leading to little growth 
in real output in the industries over the 1994~2005 period. 
This sluggish output will combine with continued productiv- 
ity gains to eliminate jobs for textile and apparel workers. 


International trade and investment. Primarily as a result of 
new trade agreements, a more open global economy is likely 
to play an even larger role in the two industries over the 1994— 
2005 period. On December 31, 1994, the MFA expired, and 
textile and apparel trade in the United States entered into a 
10-year transition period, after which it will be fully gov- 
erned by the World Trade Organization (WTO), a body cre- 
ated by the Uruguay Round of GaTT.** At the end of this pe- 
riod, the quotas of the MFA will be eliminated and tariffs will 
be significantly reduced. In addition, NAFTA will be fully 
phased-in by 2004, further eliminating barriers to trade be- 
tween the United States, Mexico, and Canada. The imple- 
mentation of these agreements is expected to raise the trade 
deficit in textiles and apparel and contribute to employment 
losses in the industries.”’ 

A related concern for workers and jobseekers in the tex- 
tile and apparel industries is the future of international sourc- 
ing. NAFTA gives advantages to producers in Mexico that 
firms in other Caribbean Basin nations do not enjoy. In the 
year preceding July 1995 textile and apparel imports from all 
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CBI nations combined increased by 28 percent, while those 
from Mexico grew at a rate approaching 70 percent.”® Con- 
fronted with this challenge, producers from the other Carib- 
bean nations urged the U.S. Congress to pass so-called CBI 
Parity legislation, which, if passed, would have provided 
trade benefits to the CBI nations equal to those given to 
Mexico under NAFTA.” 

Regardless of the status of CBI Parity, however, invest- 
ment in production abroad will probably continue to increase. 
As communication and production technologies are more 
widely dispersed in developing countries, they will raise pro- 
ductivity and quality levels and make sourcing more appeal- 
ing. Firms most likely will continue to relocate production to 
low-cost sites throughout the world, placing downward pres- 
sure on the labor market for textile and apparel workers in 
the United States. 

As in recent years, increased globalization is expected to 
be harder on the U.S. apparel industry than on U.S. textile 
producers. The central role of workers in the assembly of 
apparel will continue to make producers in the United States 
vulnerable to low-cost imports originating in developing na- 
tions. In addition, sourcing will primarily impact workers in 
the apparel industry. Not all apparel producers will be equally 
affected, however. Those apparel companies that have strong 
name recognition and an ability to respond quickly to changes 
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in demand are expected to fare better than those who pro- 
duce standard items on the low end of the market. 

In addition, the growth of the apparel industry in Mexico 
and the Caribbean Basin probably will help maintain the de- 
mand for textiles produced in the United States. U.S. textile 
mills are very competitive with mills throughout Latin 
America, and hence should be in an excellent position to sup- 
ply apparel producers throughout the Americas. To the ex- 
tent that the dissolution of MFA leads to growing production 
in Asia, however, U.S. textile mills will probably be displaced 
by Asian textile producers. Competitive textile mills through- 
out Asia should assure that nearly all of the apparel produced 
there will be manufactured from Asian-made textiles. 

As textile and apparel producers are increasingly exposed 
to competitors in the global economy, they will need to spe- 
cialize in textile and apparel products in which they have a 
competitive advantage. The textile industry, for example, has 
developed a number of advanced manmade textiles and ap- 
plied them in uses ranging from building construction to tire 
reinforcement. Some new synthetics also have allowed U.S 
textile producers to capture a larger share of the luxurious 
fibers market.” 

Due to certain competitive advantages, the U.S. apparel 
industry has maintained the lowest import penetration rates 
in three product lines—dresses, men’s and boy’s trousers and 
shorts, and underwear. Because dresses are high fashion 
items, the market is best served by producers who can re- 
spond rapidly to changes in demand—something in which 
U.S. manufacturers have an obvious advantage. In the jeans 
market, U.S. brand-name companies remain competitive due 
to product loyalty and name recognition. Finally, in under- 
wear production, partial automation has made U.S. manufac- 
turers more competitive with foreign producers.*! 


[In thousands] 


—— 


} Table 4. ua Textile and apparel employment, 1983, 1994, and projected 2005 


Textile and apparel producers will continue to look to the 
international market to sell their goods. Trade liberalization 
will allow U.S textile producers easier access to foreign mar- 
kets to supply overseas apparel factories. It also will give 
retail consumers better access to textiles and apparel produced 
around the world. While increased international trade pre- 
sents significant market potential to textile producers, it of- 
fers only limited opportunities to most apparel producers. Due 
to the labor-intensive nature of apparel production and other 
factors, foreign producers continue to have cost advantages. 
The relatively high cost of transporting apparel is a factor as 
well.*? Nevertheless, trade liberalization also will allow U.S. 
producers to take advantage of name recognition and other 
advantages to increase their share in some international mar- 
kets that were previously less open to them. 


Productivity growth. One of the factors that will keep tex- 
tile mills competitive in the coming years will be remaining 
on the forefront of technology. Investment in research and 
development has historically been higher in the textile indus- 
try than in apparel, and this pattern is expected to continue. 
For this reason, new technology will boost productivity sig- 
nificantly in the textile industry. Perhaps the most important 
development will be the introduction of new air-jet machines 
that can insert up to 745 threads per minute, compared with 
projectile looms currently in use that process about 250 
threads every minute.** In addition, computer-integrated 
manufacturing uses machines that are easier to operate and 
more productive than their predecessors, and optical scan- 
ning equipment is now being used to automatically check 
fabric for flaws. 

The technology currently exists to automate almost an en- 
tire textile mill—from the moment bales are placed on the 
opening line to the time finished prod- 
ucts are loaded onto trucks. Costs may 
keep these machines from being imple- 


Annual growth rate, mented in many mills, but there is 


Employment ‘i 
Industry titte od 1994-2005 clearly a tremendous potential for the 
1983 application of labor-saving automation 
Textile mill products ........ssssse 742 676 568 -1.6 2 in the industry. Because textile output 
Weaving, finishing, yarn, is expected to grow only slightly over 
and thread mills ............... 432 360 © 281 =2:2 =2 ; ; 5 ; 
Knitting mills ........... 207 200 173 49 0 the 1994-2005 period, textile mills will 
Carpets and rugs .. 49 64 65 A 1.0 most likely maintain production levels 
Miscellaneous textile goods .. 55 52 49 =e 1.3 while at the same time gradually intro- 
Apparel and other textile ducing new labor-saving technology, 
products, jst.iaet pela te. 1,163 974 772 -2.1 5 : ‘ 
Apparel eran ae 990 757 547 23:9 a4 leading to further job losses. 
Miscellaneous fabricated Although productivity gains will be 
textile products ................. 173 217 225 4 2.6 limited in the apparel industry, they 
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Note: Employment estimates for 1994 shown in this table differ slightly from those published in James 
C. Franklin, “Industry output and employment projections to 2005,” Monthly Labor Review, November 
1995. Franklin’s article used Current Employment Statistics (ces) survey data based on the 1994 bench- 
mark. The current article uses ces data based on the 1996 benchmark. For more information, see refer- 
ences in footnote 1. 


will still influence employment and 
work processes. In addition to in- 
creased implementation of modular 
manufacturing systems, a number of 
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functions—such as designing, spreading, folding, cutting, 
pressing, and coordinating—will continue to become more 
automated. As the cost of these technologies drops and their 
importance to the survival of the U.S. apparel industry in- 
creases, a larger share of apparel producers probably will 
implement this labor-saving equipment, further reducing the 
need for workers in the industry. 

Efforts to produce these new technologies are being led 
by a number of private/public entities. The American Textile 
Partnership (AMTEX), a joint venture of industry and the U.S. 
Department of Energy, is currently working to link textile 
mills, apparel factories, wholesalers, and retailers in a vast 
electronic web to allow producers to respond more effectively 
to the changing spending patterns of consumers. Also lead- 
ing the way is the Textile/Clothing Technology Corporation, 
an organization of over 185 apparel producers that is par- 
tially funded by the U.S. Department of Commerce to trans- 
fer technology to the apparel industry. It has helped to de- 
velop technology involved in flexible manufacturing, tools 
with better ergonomics, automated inspection machines, and 
knitwear automation. One of its most promising projects is 
called Apparel on Demand, in which a consumer’s body is 
scanned in three dimensions and a computer converts the 
image into a two-dimensional pattern. The pattern is then cut 
from the chosen fabric and assembled into a finished product 
by a flexible manufacturing system.** In addition, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration and the U.S. 


Employment decline in the textile and apparel industries, 
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Department of Energy currently are work- 
ing to develop technologies that will even- 
tually transfer to the apparel industry, in- 
cluding robotics, vision systems, and sen- 
sor technologies.* 

Another promising use of new technol- 
ogy is embodied in the Quick Response 
(QR) strategy. QR allows domestic produc- 
ers to take advantage of their proximity to 
the most lucrative market in the world: U.S. 
consumers. The QR strategy is based on two 
technological and workplace innova- 
tions—electronic data interchange (EDI) 
and modular manufacturing. Through the 
use of bar-code scanners and telecommu- 
nications equipment, EDI links the levels of 
production and distribution electronically 
so that changing inventories are immedi- 
ately communicated to producers. The re- 
sulting flexible manufacturing allows pro- 
ducers to respond rapidly to changing de- 
mand. In some cases, QR technology has 
0 allowed firms to reduce the time needed to 
design and produce a product from several 
months to a few days. According to Kurt 
Salmon Associates, more than 70 percent 
of textile and apparel manufacturers had QR programs with 
the firms that they supplied in 1994—an increase of more 
than 10 percent over the previous year’s level.*° The more 
that U.S. producers can take advantage of new technologies 
like QR, the more they will be able to remain competitive in 
the international market and provide jobs for U.S. workers. 

Apart from growing trade and the implementation of new 
technology, employment levels will be affected by other fac- 
tors as well. There is some evidence, for example, that con- 
sumers are spending relatively more on other goods, such as 
consumer durables and health insurance, while spending less 
on apparel.*’? Consumers also have become more value-con- 
scious, and are shopping more frequently in factory outlets, 
off-price retailers or discounters, or by direct mail. Such 
changes should continue to pressure the textile and apparel 
industries (and related retailers) to become more efficient and 
lower their costs. Already, competitive pressures have con- 
tributed to numerous plant closings and a growing concen- 
tration of producers in the industries. ** As companies merge 
and take advantage of economies of scale, they commonly 
reduce the number of workers that they employ. 


Occupational changes 


The fundamental changes in the global economy have af- 
fected each occupation in the textile and apparel industries in 
distinct ways. Tables 5 and 6 show the changes in the occu- 
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pational composition of these industries over the 1983-94 
period and those changes projected to occur between 1994 
and 2005. Employment in nearly every occupational group 
declined over the 1983-94 period, and is expected to con- 
tinue in most occupations over the projected period. Still, em- 
ployment changes have varied across occupations and will 
continue to do so for a number of reasons. In this section, 
occupational groups are broadly divided into three catego- 
ries depending on their absolute employment change and their 
share of employment in the industry. 

The first category is made up of occupational groups that 
are growing in terms of both absolute employment and their 
share of industry employment. Only one group is in this cat- 
egory—professional specialty occupations. Its growth prima- 
rily reflects the increasing importance of engineers and com- 
puter systems analysts as textile and apparel firms continue to 
implement new automation. Steady growth among designers 
in the apparel industry also has contributed to the increases in 
the group. Professional specialty occupations represent only a 
small portion of both industries, however, and will create fewer 
than a thousand additional jobs over the projected period. 


Employment in the textile industry: 1983, 1994, 2005 


{In thousands] 


A number of occupational groups are in the second cat- 
egory—those declining in absolute employment yet growing 
in their share of employment in the industry. The largest 
among these is precision production, craft, and repair occu- 
pations. Employment in most occupations in this group is 
projected to decline over the period. However, one of the 
largest occupations—industrial machinery mechanics—is ex- 
pected to grow, as the use of machines that they service in- 
creases. Employment of inspectors also is projected to de- 
cline, as the inspection process becomes increasingly auto- 
mated and distributed throughout the production process. 
Likewise, employment among-supervisors of blue-collar 
workers is projected to decline as the number of workers they 
supervise contracts. Other groups in this category include 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations, and 
marketing and sales occupations. The former group will in- 
crease its share of industry employment as the need for coor- 
dination grows, and the latter will increase its share as sales 
and marketing staff take on greater importance. 

The final category of workers are in occupational groups 
declining in both absolute employment and in share of indus- 


Occupational Group 


Total, allioccupationsy.c:..s2iset acts: nae 


Executive, administrative, and 
managerial OCCUPATIONS .............ssceeeeeeeee 


Professional specialty occupations ............ 8 8 
ENQINGONS : .22-ccr-cesasconsccennsehensascuctecesessnense 4 3 


Technicians and related support 
[OCCUDANONS crecsecsssscceceerarssceevss cnsdseescaaziaese 


Marketing and sales occupations .............. 


Administrative support occupations ........... 60 54 
Secretaries sick 7 5 
General office clerks 8 7 

S@rviCG OCCUPATIONS sinceecveessccrssececavestesseosncs 14 10 
Janitors and Cleaners .............eeeeseeeeseeee if 6 

Precision production, craft, 

and repair OCCUPATIONS ..............::eeeeeseeeee 128 118 
Blue collar worker supervisors .... mee 30 27 
Industrial machinery mechanics ............. 31 33 
Inspectors, testers, and graders ............ 35 31 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers .......... 484 443 
Textile and related machine setters 

ANGIOPSTALONS: vcsccsasectavecacss csvecoancascsneeee 285 247 
Hand workers, including assemblers 
ANG TADNCANONS fact sc ciecannkcdancenscasecxonsennctees 17 19 


Helpers, laborers, and material 
MOVETS, NANG, «.sc02decncsencsavaceccanseconesenvearse 


Note: Employment estimates for 1994 shown in this table differ slightly 
from those published in James C. Franklin, “Industry output and employment 
projections to 2005,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1995. Franklin’s ar- 
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Employment 


Percent of Industry 


8 1.0 1.1 4 
3 : 5 

5 9 8 8 

7 14 1.2 1.3 
4 8.1 8.0 7.3 
4 9 8 8 

5 1.1 1.0 9 

7 1.9 1.4 1.2 

4 1.0 9 z 
112 17.3 17.5 19.7 
22 4.1 4.0 3.8 
40 4.2 4.9 7.0 
26 4.7 4.6 4.6 
362 65.3 65.4 63.7 
238 38.4 36.5 41.9 
16 2.3 2.9 2.8 


ticle used Current Employment Statistics (ces) survey data based on the 1994 
benchmark. The current article uses ces data based on the 1996 benchmark. 
For more information, see references in footnote 1. 


piaee e ‘Bal Employment in the textile industry: 1983, 1994, 2005 


[In thousands] 
— 
Employment Percent of Industry 
Occupational Group peo ee ee eee eee eee 
1983 1994 2005 1983 1994 2005 
a a aaa 
Total, all occupations ............. eee 163 974 772 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
POSCUD AMONG pene tee taassvectceansaaeccsccaéeciseessteoes 42 40 36 3.6 41 4.7 
Professional specialty occupations ............ 9 10 11 8 1.0 1.4 
ID OSIQM ONS enyececectvsesesteveacscscecscsseesecvseveseose 6 6 6 5 6 8 
Technicians and related support 
CCUPAUOMS ccnarcenstectecnsavacencaevichcvscsasnvanseose 2 3 2 2 3 3 
Marketing and sales occupations .............. 19 19 18 lars 2.0 2.3 
Administrative support occupations ........... 100 86 70 8.6 8.8 9.1 
Service OCCUPATIONS ............--.sseseceeseeseeeenee 14 9 iT 1.2 9 9 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
SCUP ANAS bec casb acces cv ne sevaventuesuuipnonerecgeae 123 106 99 10.6 10.8 12.9 
Blue collar worker supervisors ... 35 30 23 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Industry machinery mechanics............... 12 11 12 1.0 GL 1.5 
Inspectors, testers, and graders 40 31 28 3.5 3.2 3.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .......... 853 702 528 73.3 moun 68.5 
Sewing machine operators, garment ..... 579 443 312 49.7 45.5 40.4 
Hand workers, including assemblers 
QING NADVICALONS isc nn-cnsdaxuccvatentvasoncanecee deus 80 72 63 6.8 7.4 8.1 
Helpers, laborers, and material 
MOVERS MANGE ieirvcsechecs sckccbecuccesoicanctes 71 62 §2 6.1 6.4 6.8 
ee YEE ee | a A PS 
Note: Employment estimates for 1994 shown in this table differ slightly ticle used Current Employment Statistics (ces) survey data based on the 1994 
from those published in James C. Franklin, “Industry output and employment benchmark. The current article uses ces data based on the 1996 benchmark. 
projections to 2005,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1995. Franklin’s ar- For more information, see references in footnote 1. 


eee ee eee eee ae 


try employment. Not surprisingly, operators, fabricators, and 
laborers are the largest group in this category. This group is 
expected to lose an additional 250,000 jobs in the textile and 
apparel industries between 1994 and 2005. The majority of 
these losses will occur among sewing machine and textile 
machine operators, as foreign sourcing and labor-saving ma- 
chinery combine to eliminate thousands of jobs. The other 
major group that is projected to see absolute as well as share 
declines is administrative support occupations. As in other 
industries, fewer of these types of workers (secretaries, cleri- 
cal personnel) will be needed in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries in the future, as office work is increasingly automated 
and job responsibilities formerly performed by administra- 
tive support workers are transferred to others. 

In the coming years, occupations requiring more educa- 
tion will enjoy the most stable employment in the textiles and 
apparel industries. The majority of new jobs, however, will 
continue to be held by relatively low-skilled workers. In spite 
of the rapid decline among operators, fabricators, and labor- 
ers, these occupations still are projected to provide nearly 
900,000 jobs, or two-thirds of all jobs in the two industries in 
2005. While some workers in these occupations may need 
additional training in order to use new technology or to work 
in a flexible manufacturing system, skill levels are expected 
to remain low because much of the new equipment is de- 


signed to keep worker retraining to a minimum. The modern- 
ization of the industry will result in a premium being placed 
on workers who understand how to work with new computer- 
controlled machines. 


ALTHOUGH EMPLOYMENT declines in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries are expected to continue, the industries will still pro- 
vide more than 1.3 million jobs in 2005, or nearly 8 percent 
of all projected jobs in manufacturing. Employment is rap- 
idly declining, but in terms of profitability, export levels, and 
production, the industries are showing tenacity, and some 
firms have become highly diversified world leaders in a num- 
ber of lines.*° Their greatest competitive strength will lie in 
their ability to capitalize on high quality, maintain strong 
brand names, develop market niches, and respond to changes 
in demand rapidly. Paradoxically, many of the steps being 
taken to ensure the survival of textile and apparel firms— 
foreign outsourcing, industrial restructuring, and investing 
in new technology—may often lead to job losses. At the same 
time, however, by contributing to the survival of U.S. firms, 
these measures may save some jobs that would have gone 
abroad in their absence. But regardless of the success of these 
strategies, intensifying competition and advancing technol- 
ogy will ensure turbulent and challenging years ahead for the 
U.S. textile and apparel industries. O 
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Footnotes 


' Between 1994 and 1996, for example, another 162,000 textile and ap- 
parel jobs were lost—a 10-percent decline over the two-year span. Also, 
employment in the industries is projected to fall to 1.3 million by 2005. His- 
torical employment figures are from the Current Employment Statistics (CEs) 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). The CEs is an establishment- 
based survey, collected in cooperation with State agencies from a sample of 
more than 390,000 reporting units employing over 47 million nonfarm wage 
and salary workers. Projections are from the Office of Employment Projec- 
tions, BLS. For more information on these programs, including methodology 
and background, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 2, “Employment, hours, and earnings from the 
establishment survey,” pp. 15-27; and ch. 13, “Economic growth and em- 
ployment projections,” pp. 122-9. 

2 See the following two articles from the November 1995 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review: James C. Franklin, “Industry Output and Employ- 
ment Projections to 2005,” pp. 45-59; and George T. Silvestri, “Occupa- 
tional Employment to 2005,” pp. 60-84. 


3 For an earlier BLS analysis of employment trends in the textiles and 
apparel industries from 1939 to 1994, see Lauren A. Murray, “Unraveling 
employment trends in textiles and apparel,” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1995, pp. 62-72. 


4 The Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system is used in this article 
for industry definitions. The textile industry is defined as sic major group 22, 
textile mill products; the apparel industry is defined as sic major group 23, 
apparel and other finished products made from fabrics and similar materials. 
For more on the sic and industry definitions, see Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual: 1987 (Office of Management and Budget, 1987). 


5 Employment and Wages: Annual Averages, 1995, Bulletin 2483 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, December 1996), pp. 117—28. (The latest year for 
which Es-202 data are available is 1995.) These data were collected as part 
of the Covered Employment and Wages program. Commonly called the Es- 
202, this program is a cooperative endeavor of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the employment security agencies of the 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The ES—202 is essentially a uni- 
verse count and the data are used to “benchmark” the establishment survey 
(CEs) data. The employment figures from the two programs therefore differ 
slightly. For more information on the CEs and Es-202 programs, see BLS Hand- 
book of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 2, 
“Employment, hours, and earnings from the establishment survey,” pp. 15— 
27; and ch. 5, “Employment and wages covered by unemployment insur- 
ance,” pp. 42-47. 


6 Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 1997), p. 
98. 


7 Employment and Wages (December 1996), pp. 117-28. 
8 Employment and Earnings (June 1997), p. 98. 


° “Industry and Trade Summary: Apparel,” Publication 2853 (Washing- 
ton, U.S. International Trade Commission, January 1995), p. 1. 


‘Data are from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and are based on trends between 1991 and 1995. 


"U.S. earnings data are from the CEs (see footnote 1). In 1995, average 
hourly earnings of production workers in the apparel industry was $7.64. 
Earnings data for apparel workers in Honduras are from Larry Luxner, “Hon- 
duras Disfruta de Nuevas Inversiones,” La Bobina, January 1996, p. 56. 


2 The MFA was established under GaTT in 1974 to control market disrup- 
tions in developed countries while permitting some growth in textiles and 
apparel exports in developing countries The arrangement consists of anum- 
ber of bilateral agreements that establish quotas for certain product lines. 


'3 The practice of sourcing through the cBI is generally called “807 sourc- 
ing,” referring to the relevant number in the previous U.S. tariff schedule. 
The relevant section of the current tariff schedule is “9802.” In 1986, the 
Guaranteed Access Level program was initiated, assuring beneficiary na- 
tions access to the U.S. market for apparel that they assemble from fabric 
formed and cut in the United States. See “1996 Trade Policy Agenda and 
1995 Annual Report,” (Washington, Office of the United States Trade 
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Representative, 1996). 


'4 Interview with David Link, Chief Economist, American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, Washington, June 21, 1996. 


5 According to the American Textile Manufacturers Institute, for example, 
80 percent of apparel imported from Mexico is made from U.S. fabric. 


‘6 Data are compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. The trade deficit in apparel and other 
textile products grew steadily throughout the 1990s. 


7 Lauren A. Murray, “Unraveling employment trends in textiles and ap- 
parel,” Monthly Labor Review, August 1995, p. 68. 


'8 See, for example, Kurt Salmon Associates, “No Quick Fix for ’96,” 
Bobbin, December 1995, pp. 68=73. 


'° Output per hour is the traditional measure of productivity. Measures of 
output per hour relate output to one input—labor time. Maintaining current 
production (output) while decreasing the number of workers (input), increases 
productivity. For more on productivity measures, see BLS Handbook of Meth- 
ods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1997), ch. 11, “Industry Pro- 
ductivity Measures,” pp.103—09. 


2° Productivity figures are from the Office of Productivity and Technol- 
ogy, BLS, and cover the 1980-93 period. 


2! John Holusha, “Squeezing the Textile Workers,” The New York Times, 
February 21, 1996, pp. D1, D20. 


» Recent consolidations include Spring Industries purchase of Dundee in 
the home furnishings segment and the sale of Cannon Mills to Fieldcrest, 
creating Fieldcrest Cannon. 


23“Industry and Trade Summary: Apparel,” Publication 2853 (Washing- 
ton, U.S. International Trade Commission, January 1995), p. 4. 


4 See, for example, Carl Propper and Rebecca Plattus, “Cupid Hits Bull’s 
Eye with Modular System,” Apparel Industry Magazine, September 1993; 
or U.S Industrial Outlook: 1994, (U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, 1994), p. 32-6. 


* See the following two articles from the November 1995 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review: James C. Franklin, “Industry Output and Employ- 
ment Projections to 2005,” pp. 45-59; and George T. Silvestri, “Occupa- 
tional Employment to 2005,” pp. 60-84. 


The Agreement of Textiles and Clothing (ATC), which entered into force 
on January 1, 1995 as part of the World Trade Organization agreements, 
superseded the MFA and will provide for the gradual and complete integra- 
tion of apparel and textile products into the wro regime over a 10-year tran- 
sition period. Most of the significant suppliers of textiles and apparel prod- 
ucts to the United States are members of the wro. Therefore, quota arrange- 
ments on a bilateral basis will now be governed by the provisions of the 
atc.” See “1996 Trade Policy Agenda and 1995 Annual Report,” (Washing- 
ton, Office of the United States Trade Representative, 1996). 


21 For a discussion of the likely effects of trade liberalization, see “Poten- 
tial Impact on the U.S. Economy and Industries of the GATr Uruguay Round 
Agreements,” Publication 2790 (Washington, U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission, June 1994); and “Potential Impact on the U.S. Economy of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement,” Publication 2596 (Washington, U.S. In- 
ternational Trade Commission, January 1993). 


8 Larry Luxner, “CBI Grows, But Mexico Dominates,” Bobbin, Novem- 
ber 1995;ip:,73: 


2° Although it was considered, the cBI Parity legislation was not passed by 
the 104th Congress (1996-97). The current Congress (105th) is not consid- 
ering the legislation. For some background on the issue, see Brenda A. Jacobs, 
“U.S. Moves to Control 807 Trade,” Bobbin, June 1995, pp. 12-17; and 
“1996 Trade Policy Agenda and 1995 Annual Report” (Washington, Office 
of the United States Trade Representative, 1996). 

* Raye Rudie, “Synthetics: A Sure Thing,” Bobbin, May 1996, p. 20. 


“Industry and Trade Summary: Apparel,” Publication 2853 (Washing- 
ton, U.S. International Trade Commission, January 1995), p. 19. 


2 See “Potential Impact on the U.S. Economy and Industries of the GATT 


Uruguay Round Agreements,” Publication 2790 (Washington, United States 
International Trade Commission, June 1994); and “Potential Impact on the 
U.S. Economy of the North American Free-Trade Agreement,” Publication 
2596 (Washington, United States International Trade Commission, January 
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38 “Competitive Pressures Cited in U.S. Plant Closings,” Bobbin, Decem- 
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Technical Note 


Reconciling educational 
attainment questions 


in the cps and the census 


David A. Jaeger 
e decennial census and the Current 
Population Survey (cps) are two of 
the most widely used household surveys 
of the U.S. population. Both surveys 
measure the educational attainment of 
their respondents. From the 1940s to the 
1990s, both surveys asked the respond- 
ents to report their highest grade at- 
tended and whether they had completed 
that grade, permitting the creation of the 
measure highest grade completed. Be- 
ginning with the 1990 census and the 
January 1992 cps, both surveys have 
asked instead about individuals’ high- 
est degree received. An earlier research 
summary in the Review documented both 
the motivation for the change and the 
specific wording of the old and new 
questions.! 

Researchers who previously used the 
continuous variable highest grade com- 
pleted created from responses to the 
questions on education in the cps and the 
census must now find new ways to rep- 
resent educational attainment. Two pos- 
sible methods of doing so are to impute 
a measure of the highest grade com- 
pleted, using responses to the new ques- 
tion, and to recode responses to both 
questions, to provide comparable aggre- 
gate categories.” This report presents a 
summary account of these methods. The 
proposed methods are most useful to re- 
searchers using cps and census microdata 
who wish to bridge the break in the ques- 
tion, but they also provide a benchmark 
for the magnitude of the differences in 
aggregate measurements of educational 


David A. Jaeger is a former research economist in 
the Office of Employment Research and Program 
Development, Bureau of Labor Statistics. He is 
currently an associate professor, Department of 
Economics, Hunter College and the City University 
of New York Graduate School. 
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attainment using the old and the new 
questions. In general, the measure of the 
highest grade completed imputed from 
the new question is comparable to the 
highest grade completed as measured by 
the old question. And the overall aver- 
age imputed highest grade completed is 
essentially the same as the average ac- 
tual highest grade completed. However, 
the imputed highest grade completed 
overstates the highest grade completed 
for individuals at the lowest end of the 
educational distribution and slightly un- 
derstates the highest grade completed for 
individuals at the highest end of the dis- 
tribution. In addition, one can reconcile 
the old and new questions into four edu- 
cational categories and make the distri- 
butions of educational attainment almost 
identical with the old and new questions. 


Data 


The data used were a matched sample of 
the 1991 and 1992 March cps’s. The 
sample design of the cps allows one to 
match a portion of individuals in the 
sample across those years and create a 
new sample that contains responses to 
both the old and new cps questions.? In- 
dividuals in rotation groups one through 
four of the March 1991 cps were asked 
the old question on educational attain- 
ment in 1991. These individuals appear 
as rotation groups five through eight in 
the March 1992 cps and were asked the 
new question in 1992. To reduce the like- 
lihood that the sample contains individu- 
als whose true level of schooling changed 
between 1991 and 1992, the sample is 
limited to individuals 25 to 64 years old 
who were not enrolled in school in ei- 
ther year.4 The question asked in the 
1990 census is essentially the same as 
the new question in the cps. The census 
question provides more detail for very 
low levels of education (that is, “no 
school completed,” “kindergarten,” and 
“nursery school” in the census, compared 
with “less than 1st grade” in the cps) and 


combines “Sth or 6th grade” and “7th or 
8th grade” into one category. Table 1 lists 
the response categories for the new ques- 
tion in both surveys, along with the codes 
used in the microdata. 


Imputing “highest grade 
completed” 


Given a data set with responses to both 
questions, a natural choice for imputing 
values for the highest grade completed 
with regard to the new question is some 
measure of central tendency, such as the 
mean or median of the highest grade 
completed from the old question, condi- 
tional on each value of the new question. 
Now, while conditional means are an ob- 
vious choice, they are sensitive to outli- 
ers. Medians are less sensitive to outli- 
ers, and modes provide the greatest num- 
ber of observations whose imputed value 
is the same as the observed highest grade 
completed. In addition to describing the 
categories and listing the codes used in 
the microdata files, table 1 shows the 
mean, median, and modal values of the 
highest grade completed, conditional on 
each value of the new question. Note that 
the median and modal values are the 
same for each level. 

To illustrate how well these imputed 
values compare with the observed high- 
est grade completed, chart 1 plots the 
average imputed highest grade com- 
pleted for each of the 19 values of the 
actual highest grade completed. The 
solid 45-degree line indicates perfect 
agreement between the actual and aver- 
age imputed measures. The chart also 
shows the distribution of the sample 
across the values. Clearly, the imputed 
values overstate the average highest 
grade completed for individuals at the 
lower end of the educational distribution 
and understate somewhat the average 
highest grade completed for individuals 
who, in fact, completed 2 or 3 years of 
education after the 12th grade. 

To address this issue, table 1 also 
shows “assigned” imputed values of the 


[Table 1. Imputations of highest grade completed for new education questions 
Codes Imputation method 
a ee 
New question category Median 
CPS Census Mean and Assigned 
mode 
Nanas RMU SSMS TUS N fae ace cesar ecient nx nash ncaisendeuceascecaiaestdednstassecvenssnesaneeacasited 01 0 
BOR Ses SEN OU eceen sere meena se cece cai deat ascite conse set ctaliavess.debvncsissdcs saeduboadstecsteescesades 02 0 
WRSEUMABSECS UGE eee cre restate evens gat te tr yekeccsvacisavacavecsscecsbascsavectseenssansseaduavansnacqacasnecnsielse 03 0 
Less than 1st grade .............. suenitiecwateene watestvachtes Be. a 31 me 1.30 0 0 
Baste oT ON ALIN QUACO 2a ccccvuscossvectsavesocvsvesdscvcasctenisarocecseorscseivecuccbssbesssadzas 32 04 3.92 3 2.5 
BIBL MENACE ITAEATS mE ete cence ven ec tosa cee ses sansntnssesassecssneoecseusesecuscpacsesazdaassnnndnecies 33 a 6.22 6 5.5 
SEAMEMAL ENC Ines EMAC sch cceeas cave atm on -nstelenvecessavncsbacvestsesvensenvsissqovescsbsedscusevacenaesee’ 34 “2 7.84 8 aS 
SVN TARP Cold 2) Le) (7 (o [SS en bes 05 7.36 8 6.5 
IDNA CIMECH Gel es arene en are ceases elec rake ay cass s cca dsslccuvsesncuasictoniesessbadsindicoaenetsiictens 35 06 9.08 9 9 
HRGHINRINN GavcACs CONE ee eeeceD stereo sone so. Pe staeseesl oot irecaseacorecssasracrensossaceceesacsszceeceuasuece 36 07 9.90 10 10 
Re Sem MMMA tI RENY ACN Mc weneetn nee cay tcne coset eats cone suse asd censedsh disecnecesatconeecacnvaccruoatecsccessseeses 37 08 10.81 11 11 
Nes nen Ca (CHI AITO NCU ONMNER ec cee sc cenct ec ceeceorccsvetescventeacescsateusenateoasseesesenctecteassecsaete 38 09 11.38 12 12 
High school graduate (high school diploma or equivalent) ............::2:eceeeeees 39 10 12.00 12 12 
SOMPECONGOE, DULMO COQTOG 2a... .nnrescspactesssecentearecsecracsucncnnerecencerrorseceeroeessane seve 40 11 13.35 13 16} 
Occupational/vocational associate’s degree in college 4) 12 13.87 14 14 
Academic associate’s degree in college .............:.::eseee 42 13 14.29 14 14 
Bachelor’s degree (for example, B.A., A.B., B.S.) .......ssecssscesssescsseseesseneeeeseeneeee 43 14 16.04 16 16 
Master’s degree (for example, M.A., M.S., M.Eng., M.Ed., M.S.W., M.B.A.) .....-e 44 15 geo 18 18 
Professional school degree (for example, M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., L.L.B., J.D.) ......... 45 16 17.71 18 18 
Doctoral:degree (for example, Ph.D., Ed.D.) ........sccseeccasenrcrorensesaestepeneesoesesescoss 46 17 17.84 18 18 
=| pel ee As Ra rahe A 
NOTE: Data tabulated from a matched sample of individuals 25 to 64 years old from the March 1991 and 1992 Current Population Surveys. Reproduced in 
part from David A. Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old and New Census Bureau Education Questions: Recommendations for Researchers,” Journal of Business and 
Economic Statistics, July 1997, pp. 300-09. 


highest grade completed. The assign- 
ments are the same as the median and 
modal values for each category of grades, 
except for first through fourth grades, 
fifth and sixth grades, and seventh and 
eighth grades, each of which category is 
assigned a value at the midpoint of its 
range of values. Average imputed values 
for the “assigned” imputation method are 
also plotted in chart 1, which shows that 
this method comes closer, on average, to 
the actual highest grade completed at the 
low end of the educational distribution 
than do either of the other imputation 
methods. The chart also shows that very 
few in the sample stopped their educa- 
tion at less than the eighth grade, how- 
ever, so the correction may not matter 
much in practical terms. The average 
imputed highest grade completed for the 
entire sample is essentially the same as 
the average of 13.00 for the actual high- 
est grade completed, using any of the 
methods. 


Creating comparable 
categories 


In addition to using a measure of the 
highest grade completed, many research- 
ers are interested in grouping individu- 
als by more aggregated educational at- 
tainment categories. The four categories 
most often used are high school dropouts, 
high school graduates, individuals with 
some college, and college graduates. In 
establishing a scheme to recode the old 
and new questions into these categories, 
the aim is to preserve the rough similar- 
ity in the distribution of educational at- 
tainment between the two questions, 
while keeping the categories conceptu- 
ally similar. However, because the old 
question provides no information about 
whether 12th graders did in fact gradu- 
ate and receive a diploma, this article uses 
instead the classification “12th grade” 
rather than “high school graduate.” The 
categorization that provides both a high 


degree of conceptual agreement between 
the questions and a high rate of match- 
ing between the recoded variables is pre- 
sented in table 2. 

For the most part, the coding scheme 
for the old question is as one might ex- 
pect. The one exception is individuals 
who attended, but did not complete, 13th 
grade. These individuals are usually cat- 
egorized as having a high school di- 
ploma, rather than having some college. 
The rate of matching is improved by in- 
cluding them among those with “some 
college,” however, as 74.5 percent of 
individuals who attended, but did not 
complete, 13th grade report having 
“some college, but no degree” on the new 
question. 

Researchers interested in decompos- 
ing the “college graduate” category into 
“college” and “postcollege” categories 
may group individuals who reported fin- 
ishing 16th or 17th grade into a “4 or 5 
years of college” category. Typically, re- 
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searchers impute a 4-year college degree 
to individuals who report completing 
16th grade. The match between the 
recoded old and new questions is im- 
proved, however, by also including in this 
category those who finished 17th grade. 
Among individuals who reported attend- 
ing 17th grade with the old question, 57.9 
percent held only a bachelor’s degree 
under the new question, while 35.3 per- 
cent reported receiving a master’s degree 
or higher. The majority of the remaining 


6.8 percent report “some college, but no 
degree” or a “professional school de- 
gree.” 

The recoding scheme for the new ques- 
tion is also straightforward. Note that 
both of the categories “12th grade, no di- 
ploma” and “high school graduate” are 
recoded into “12th grade.” This provides 
conceptual agreement between the new 
question and the old question, which 
could not separately identify those who 
received a high school diploma. In addi- 


tion, the majority (55.3 percent) of indi- 
viduals who reported completing 12th 
grade without receiving a diploma un- 
der the new question reported finishing 
12th grade with the old question. Re- 
searchers interested in splitting the “col- 
lege graduate” category may include 
master’s, professional, and doctoral de- 
gree recipients in a “postcollege” cat- 
egory. 

Table 3 shows the cross tabulation of 
the recoded old and new educational at- 


Average imputed highest grade completed and share of sample, by actual highest grade 


Average 
imputed 
highest grade 


18 
17 
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Table 2. | Categorical recoding scheme for old and new educational attainment questions 


: ; 
Old question codes: highest grade attended ; 
Recoded category q IES) New question 
Not completed Completed codes 
Current Population Survey 

FRIGHISCHOONGFOPOUT correo cccs ccs ececrsesesevcsceeasncsaee 0-12 1=11 31-37 
Twelfth grade os 12 38, 39 
Some college 13-16 13-15 40-42 
College graduate 17,18 16-18 43-46 

Decennial census' 
FIG SCNOONGOPOUE .-2.-.-<---s-ceccceusennesseneneecceeeere 00-14 00-13 01-08 
Twelfth grade ae 14 09, 10 
Some college 15-18 15-17 11-13 
L@fo} [evo =e | t= (0,0; eRe a eo 19-22 18-22 14-17 

a eS See 


1 Codes for old question in the census are: 00 = never attended school, 01 from the 1991 and 1992 March Current Population Surveys. Reproduced from 
= nursery school, 02 = kindergarten, 03-14 = 1st through 12th grade, 15-22= D.A. Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old and New Census Bureau Education Ques- 
1 through 8 years of college. tions: Recommendations for Researchers,” Journal of Business and Economic 

NOTE: Tabulated from a matched sample of individuals 25 to 64 years old Statistics, July 1997, pp. 300-09. 


role 3 Cross tabulation of recoded old and new educational attainment questions, by category 


New question education category 
Old question Row Row Row match 
education category Dropout Twelfth Some College total share frequency 
grade college graduate 
ate zai 
Dropoutiee ests ae 3,301 550 34 7 3,892 145 848 
Twelfth grade 245 9,216 718 62 10,241 383 900 
Some College ...........sseeceseeees 23 558 5,290 303 6,174 231 .857 
College graduate .............0: 6 80 361 5,997 6,444 241 .931 
Gollurmnittel ice ccssncreczsecchsesacus 3,575 10,404 6,403 6,369 26,751 
Column share ...........secceeeeeeees 134 389 .239 238 3 ee 
Column match frequency ....... 923 .886 .826 .942 .890 


Recommendations for Researchers,” Journal of Business and Economic Statistics, July 1997, pp. 300-09. 


tainment questions. The overall rate of are off the diagonal in table 3 makes 
matching between the two recoded meas- _ clear, however, this does not imply that 
ures is 89 percent. This varies somewhat _ all individuals are in the same category, 
by level of educational attainment, with using both questions. Also, researchers 
the “college graduate” category having should be aware that the similarity in 
the highest rate on both questions. “Drop- _ distribution does not necessarily extend 
out” is matched least frequently in the _ to labor market outcomes such as earn- 
old question, while “some college” has ings and unemployment rates.° 

the lowest rate of matching in the new 

question. Chart 2 displays the frequency _INsuM, to reconcile the old and new edu- 
distribution (bars) and cumulative distri- cational attainment questions in the cps 
bution (lines) of educational attainment, and the decennial census, it is possible 
using both questions. The distributions to closely approximate “highest grade 
are essentially identical, indicating that | completed” using the new degree-based 
the observed distribution of educational question. The preferred method of im- 
attainment is unlikely to have been af- _putation set forth in this article some- 
fected by the change in questions, atleast | what overstates the average highest 
when one uses the recoding scheme of grade completed at the lower end of the 
table 2. As the number of individuals who _ educational distribution and somewhat 


ae ll 
NOTE: Entries in bold indicate matches between old question and new question. Tabulated from a matched sample of individuals 25 to 64 years old from 
1991 and 1992 March Current Population Surveys. Reproduced from D. A. Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old and New Census Bureau Education Questions: 


understates the average highest grade 
completed for individuals who, in fact, at- 
tended 2 or 3 years of school after the 12th 
grade. 

It is also possible to create comparable 
aggregate categories using the old and 
new educational attainment questions. For 
the four most widely used categories of 
educational attainment, the distribution of 
educational attainment using the recoded 
old question is essentially identical to that 
using the recoded new question. (a 


Footnotes 


‘Robert Kominski and Paul M. Siegel, “Meas- 
uring education in the Current Population Survey,” 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1993, pp. 34— 
38. 
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Chart 2. 
by category 


Share of 
sample 


Distribution and cumulative distribution of recoded old and new education questions, 


Dropout 


* See David A. Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old 
and New Census Bureau Education Questions: 
Recommendations for Researchers,” Journal of 
Business and Economic Statistics, July 1997, pp. 
300-09. 

3 The cps surveys individuals for 4 months, does 
not survey them for 8 months, and then again sur- 
veys them for 4 months. Because the cps does not 
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12th grade Some college 
Education category 


follow individuals who move in between times the 
survey is administered, it is possible only to match 
somewhat less than half of a given month’s sample 
to the previous year’s survey. 

4 The matching procedure and other sample 
selection criteria are discussed in greater detail in 
Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old and New Education 
Questions.” 


College graduate 


5 Jaeger, “Reconciling the Old and New Edu- 
cation Questions”; and H. Frazis and J. Stewart, 
Tracking the Returns to Education in the Nine- 
ties: Bridging the Gap Between the New and Old 
cps Education Items, Economic Working Paper 
Number 288 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Septem- 
ber 1996) examine the impact of the change in 
the question on earnings differentials in detail. 


Book Reviews 


World employment 
situation 


World Employment, 1996-97: 
National Policies in a Global Con- 
text. Washington, International 
Labour Organization, 1996, 212 pp. 
$31.50. 


The subtitle of this report is hard to rec- 
oncile with one of its key passages. Says 
ILO on page 10: “...(A) basic paradox 
in the current phase of globalization is 
that, at the same time as the social dis- 
locations caused by increasing interna- 
tional competition are rising, the capac- 
ity, and even perhaps the will, of gov- 
ernment to take ... compensatory or 
ameliorative action is weakening. Glo- 
balization is being accompanied by a 
worldwide trend towards smaller gov- 
ernment, manifested in reductions in 
public expenditure, lower taxes ... and 
widespread deregulation of markets, in- 
cluding the labour market.” ILO does not 
regard globalization as an uncontrol- 
lable supranational force, nor does it 
consider national governments as impo- 
tent in dealing with that force. But the 
pressures to promote investment and ex- 
ports require a favorable climate for 
multinational firms, the chief vehicles 
of international competition. The labor 
and financial policies of national gov- 
ernments must necessarily take account 
of that factor. . ; 

The significance of the passage quoted 
above stems from the report’s lengthy 
analysis of the problems of employment 
and unemployment, especially in the in- 
dustrial countries—analyses which fill 
half of its pages, and which inevitably de- 
mand some forms of government action. 
Even as ILO advocates policies such as the 
restoration of full employment, a goal 
which would require strong public action, 
it finds itself unable to harmonize the 
analyses at the base of its advocacy with 
the existing political situation which pre- 
cludes such action. 

“The world employment situation re- 
mains grim,” ILO writes. As its report 


went to press, unemployment in the Eu- 
ropean Union averaged close to 12 per- 
cent; in Canada, nearly 10 percent; in 
the “transitional economies” of Eastern 
Europe as well as in Latin America, it 
came close to or exceeded these levels 
(and has probably been understated). 

What are the causes of unemploy- 
ment? In the European Union, ILO argues 
that unemployment is due chiefly to de- 
ficient demand. It regards neither chang- 
ing (or labor-saving) technologies, nor 
globalization, nor inadequate skills as 
significant causes of unemployment. It 
disputes the notion that policies expand- 
ing demand would spur inflation, given 
the slack which high unemployment 
manifests and the favorable financial 
situation of enterprises. It believes that 
noninflationary wage settlements could 
be readily negotiated. It favors easier 
monetary policies. But it fears the dete- 
rioration of skills if high and especially 
long-term unemployment continues, as 
well as the politically harmful conse- 
quences of the social exclusion it breeds. 

The problem of unemployment in the 
transitional economies, 6 years after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, “remains 
very grave.” Employment in agriculture 
and industry continues to be much higher 
proportionally than in the industrial 
countries of the West, spelling low pro- 
ductivity. Raising productivity would ne- 
cessitate further shedding of labor and 
wouid mean more unemployment. Ex- 
pansion of service industries as a source 
of employment is lagging. ILO sees no 
near-term solution to these economies’ 
unemployment problem. 

A core chapter of the report is titled, 
“Ts full employment passé?” Here, ILO 
takes issue with attempts to explain the 
persistance of long-term unemploy- 
ment as well as the spread of nonstand- 
ard employment—part-time and tem- 
porary work, term-limited jobs, and 
jobs unprotected by social benefits. 
Some writers have propagated the no- 
tion of “jobless growth.” They believe 
that jobless growth means that produc- 
tivity is so high as to permit the 


delinking of employment from the la- 
bor market—that 1s, the “liberation” of 
people from paid work mediated by 
that market. Unemployment is be- 
lieved to have been caused largely by 
technological advances; the wide- 
spread occurrence of “downsizing,” 
also noted by ILO, has been similarly 
interpreted. The “end of work” has 
thus been proclaimed. More conserva- 
tive authors consider much of unem- 
ployment as “voluntary,” sustained by 
rigid labor market institutions, such as 
powerful trade unions and generous 
social benefits. Removing such “rigidi- 
ties,” they aver, would result in many 
more job offers. 

ILO adduces a range of data in reject- 
ing these notions. It shows that, far from 
economic growth having cost jobs, less 
growth per job actually has occurred 
since the mid-1970s than in 1960-73. 
In the 12 member countries of the Eu- 
ropean Union, much slower economic 
growth generated roughly the same em- 
ployment growth over the latter as over 
the former span. For the United States, 
this pattern—as much or more employ- 
ment growth paralleling slower eco- 
nomic growth—was even more pro- 
nounced. Weakened productivity im- 
provement indeed partially accounts for 
the pattern—but this only underlines the 
fallacy that high unemployment has 
been caused by intensified labor-saving 
technical change. 

Furthermore, ILo argues, the case for 
“jobless growth” is weakened also by 
the unabated growth of employment as 
between the past two decades and the 
previous 15 years. However, the Euro- 
pean Union has been unable to absorb 
additions to the working-age popula- 
tion—unlike the United States, where 
employment growth has outdistanced 
labor force growth. Be it noted that the 
labor force participation rate for work- 
ing men has been declining—slightly in 
the United States, steeply in the Euro- 
pean Union. For women, of course, the 
rate has risen strongly in both areas. The 
report does not deal with the serious 
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structural employment problems facing 
working-age men which the labor force 
participation data imply. 

ILO disputes that the spread of non- 
standard work indicates a drastic change 
in the nature of work. That spread has 
been counteracted by increased regular 
job opportunities “at the top” of the em- 
ployment-occupational structure. In the 
United States, professional, technical, 
administrative, and managerial person- 
nel now account for close to one-third 
of the work force. A like tendency is ob- 
servable in Europe. Here again, the re- 
port does not address the employment 
problems arising from the shrinking 
proportion of opportunities in produc- 
tion and transportation jobs. 

No convincing reasons exist to aban- 
don full employment as a policy objec- 
tive, concludes ILO. The definition of 
full employment as jobs available to all 
who seek one, and no unemployment 
(other than frictional), “remains as valid 
as ever.” However, adjustments in some 
of the assumptions that underlie the full 
employment objective as it was articu- 
lated by Ernest Beveradge and J.M. 
Keynes need to be made. The concept 
of full employment applied primarily to 
blue-collar workers, usually men head- 
ing families and being the only bread- 
winners. Women generally did not hold 
paid jobs. Manufacturing accounted for 
a much larger proportion of the work 
force than today. Those assumptions, 
then, have lost force. Service work, 
feminization of much of the work force, 
flexible worktime, and heightened com- 
petition for better paying jobs dominate 
labor markets. The definition of full em- 
ployment has become highly complex. 
The job and income security it prom- 
ised are no longer assured. Only gov- 
ernment action could safeguard such 
security, but, as noted, government has 
been in retreat, and seeks further to de- 
regulate labor markets. These factors 
weaken ILO’s stand on full employment. 

ILO’s urging of more active employ- 
ment policies, and its concern with 
“disequalizing” wage dispersion (which 


the report discusses at length but which 
cannot be detailed here), arise from its 
broader mission in advocating the inter- 
ests of workers internationally—inter- 
ests defined not least in terms of pro- 
moting international trade and invest- 
ment so as to spur employment and miti- 
gate poverty in developing countries. It 
fears that high unemployment and 
disequalizing wage dispersion will give 
rise to protectionist sentiment, tending 
to impede reaching those goals. Its con- 
cern thus is well expressed by the title 
of a major chapter of the report on the 
industrial countries—“Reversing the 
drift from full employment.” 
—Horst Brand 
Economist, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Bartel, Ann P. and Nachum Sicherman, 
Technological Change and Wages: An 
Inter-Industry Analysis. Cambridge, MA, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1997, 49 pp. (Working Paper 5941.) 
$5 per copy, plus $10 for postage and 
handling outside the United States. 


Brown, Clair and others, Work and Pay in 
the United States and Japan. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1997, 226 pp. 
$35. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Compensa- 
tion and Working Conditions, Spring 
1997, Washington, 1997. Subscription 
price per year: $12 domestic, $15, for- 
eign. Available from New Orders, Super- 
intendent of Documents, P.O. Box 
371954, Pittsburgh, PA, 15250-7954. 


Welfare programs and social 
insurance 


Blank, Rebecca M., It Takes A Nation: A 
New Agenda for Fighting Poverty. 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1997, 340 pp. 


Kingson, Eric R. and James H. Schulz, eds., 
Social Security in the 21st Century. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1997, 
313 pp. $63. 


Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 60, No.1, 1997, 
115 pp. 


Worker training 
and development 


Shandler, Donald, Reengineering the Train- 
ing Function: How to Align Training 
with the New Corporate Agenda. Delray 
Beach, FL, St. Lucie Press, 1996, 281 pp. 


Errata 


The following errata pertain to the package of articles on the 1998 Consumer Price Index revision that appeared in the 
December 1996 issue of the Review. (Changed material is underlined.) 


I. John S. Greenlees and Charles C. Mason, “Overview of the 1998 revision of the Consumer Price Index,” p. 7, Item 


structure, para. 1, fourth sentence: That new group includes components previously included in the ‘housing’ and ‘other 
goods and services’ groups. 


Il. Walter Lane, “Changing the item structure of the Consumer Price Index”: 
a. P.21, Determine the number of strata, para. 1, first sentence: 
The number of priced strata increased from 183 to 186. 


b. P. 22, Priced versus unsampled (formerly called unpriced) strata: 
i. Second sentence: The following tabulation shows that the number of unsampled strata grew from 24 to 25. 


ii. In the text tabulation, the number of priced item strata has been changed from 187 to 186. Two item strata 
within the major group Transportation, ‘State and local registration and license’ and ‘Motor vehicle property 
tax,’ have been collapsed into one entitled ‘State and local registration, license, and motor vehicle property 


tax.’ 
1987 1998 
CPI structure CPI structure 
Toy rr cree sor eae ae ee 207 Palak 
Priced item strata ................. 183 186 
Unsampled item strata ......... 24 as 


IJ. Steven Grandits, “Publication strategy for the 1998 revised Consumer Price Index”: 

a. P.27,Variance-based publication policy, para. 2, first sentence: Rules for acceptable variability at differ- 
ing levels of publication were developed and used as an input to the overall publication decision process.“ 

b. P. 30, footnote 2: 2_The coefficient of variation of index change used to determine index publishability was 
calculated as the root mean variance of index change divided by the mean index change. Mean index change and 
mean index change variances were computed from estimates for each month over a 5-year period. 

c. P. 30, (new) footnote 2a: #_These variance-based rules were developed by a team of CPI statisticians and 
economists, headed by Sylvia Leaver and additionally composed of Richard Bahr and Maureen Greene. Addi- 
tional work in applying these rules was performed by Ms. Leaver and Richard Kerr. 


In the May 1997 issue of the Review, the second page of table 27 was omitted. It is reproduced on the next page. 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 


Series 


TAU OUNS scrceceecssecvacccrnestecsveccconeueucereeafevensssacooneteeees 152.4 156.9 
Commodities..... ee 136.4 139.9} 139.2} 140.2 
Food and beverages.... 
Commodities less food and beverages... 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 
Apparel commodities 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel.. 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)... 
Household services less rent of 

shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Transporatation services... 
Medical care services.... 
Other services 


Special indexes: 


All itOMS:16SS FOO. ..c.-:secnmeseicceetrscnereecactenseteues| 153.1 157:5) 9 166:51!) 115720 
All items less Shelter...........:cccccceseeeesseeeesensene 148.6 152.8} 151.6) 152.4 
All items less homeowners' costs 

CUZ IBD TOD) oa ceaksenca artes snobs cacedens-stazanncosvsasnead 153.5 157.9] 156.9] 157.5 


All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food.. 
Nondurables less food... 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Services less medical care... 
Energy 
All items less energy 
All items less food and energy.... 
Commodities less food and energy... 
Energy commodities 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00..... 
1967 = $1.00.... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items... 
All items (1967 = 100).. 


Food and beverages 


Food at home... 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables... 
Other foods at home. 

Sugar and sweets... 
Fats and oils.............-- 137.1 140.3} 139.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods. 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages........ 


Housing 
Shelter... 
Renters’ costs (12/84 = 100).. 
Rent, residential..... 
Other renters' costs... 
Homeowners' costs (12/84 = 100)....... 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 
Maintenance and repairs............-. 
Maintenance and repair services... 
Maintenance and repair commodities... 
Fuel and other utilities... 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Other utilities and public services... 
Household furnishings and operations.... 
Housefurnishings.............- 
Housekeeping supplies. 
Housekeeping services 
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Notes on Labor Statistics ...............0000.. 48 
Comparative indicators 
PPE ASOLAITI AKC ITIGICALOIS |. .2..<..c0s00eZsocccccecescscsscccccssssecscecessess 58 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in 


compensation, prices, and productivity .......... sss 59 
3. Alternative measures of wages and 
COMIPCTIS AION! CHANGES Hee seccevsscecvacscscsocscscoassissvsceasassanses 60 


Labor force data 


4, Employment status of the population, 


SEAS OLA VFAGTUSEEG tercees scevsntescccccocescestsecsessbeceescansccenss 61 
5. Selected employment indicators, 
EASON AN WAGIUSLEO ccrcsccessccsesercsterosescoccecestsevectocscscosesees 63 
6. Selected unemployment indicators, 
BEASONALIYAAGIUSLCGrs..c0,cs¢arserocecsesseusiacvacesvecsatsceeneteccosve 64 
7. Duration of unemployment, 
SCASOHANY AGTUSECC ooccccecenceat ue centeoeacarsesstononced tee intetecctases 64 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, 
SEASON AILY AC ILISLEC Saecrerstssaleseteeec te svaseshocsedcccecvssstiserecte 65 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, 
EASOMAIRY ACTLISLEG "cStetyacececaagcechivteassensdetotrersscroscoucecnecues 66 
10. Unemployment rates by States, 
SEASONMAN WV FACIUSLCU 5. sttes necccavent avanassaqcvenetetevecersatssseoencs 67 
11. Employment of workers by States, 
SCASOUSIY AG USTED seivecccreteosdessasussossoseceattacseuceceovuctecsease 68 
12. Employment of workers by industry, 
SEASODAM VAG UStCC a secceRtcacvousacsececssuanassecacscdectensccesedares 69 
13. Average weekly hours by industry, 
SEASOHAIRVAACIUSLEG Iesscstoctteectactraccesesoscensssacssndussasonessess cat 
14. Average hourly earnings by industry, 
SEAS OMA VHAGUSESD ocsarteceessecttcrescsuncesscstcescecssesécovodssecsss 72 
15. Average hourly earnings by industry .............ccccsceseseeeees 1S) 
16. Average weekly earnings by industry ...............seeseeeseeeeee 74 
17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, 
BCASOMANVIAG USED i teckcrccsiscstcsecsscsscesassssdcssacesersessseses 75 
18. Annual data: Employment status of the population.......... 75 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry ................... 76 
20. Annual data: Average hours 
and earnings levels by. indUstry ..ic.........scsecsseseeeeseseceeeees Sd 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data 


21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, 


by occupation and industry group ...........cscscscceceseeees 78 
22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, 

by occupation and industry group ..........scseceseeeeeseeeeees 80 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry 

workers, by occupation and industry group .............000 81 
24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, 

by bargaining status, region, and area Size ............ cee 82 


Labor compensation and collective 
bargaining data—Continued 


25. Participants in employer-provided benefit plans .............. 83 
26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more ........... 84 


Price data 


27. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average, by expenditure 


category and commodity and service group5............... 85 
28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and 

Wocalicdatatallintennsyccscstscrctascccesvatcocesescesoscceecéecaaveaseacdes 88 
29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, all items 

ANIC A JON ST OUPS arscsraceccossecsteoacsvsescucadtcscesdeevecsereecnctesers 89 
30. Producer Price Indexes by stage of processing................ 90 
31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major 

ANGUSEDY! OTOUPSiessseststsessciscscascaedtussesud cacetes secacocudestecesss< 91 
32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes 

DYAStA@e! OL, PIOCESSIN Qiecs<stcscescensaqaccsusscascuusssecacteseccasteets 91 
33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International 

rade, Class iftCAtbO este vcseckscexettcesetscusnissceocageséa sat sesncess 92 
34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International 

rade Classification) ve.ce-cscsesccesstse ais snocesnsansactecovascesksonsats 93 
35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category ..............0+ 94 
36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category ..............+ 95 
37. U.S.international price indexes for selected 

CALE IONICS: OF SETVICES aepiry reas <saoncesesecastsccsane sateencsrnesctessts 96 


Productivity data 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 


and unit costs, data seasonally adjusted ...............:ceee 96 
39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity ...............000 97 
40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, 

URIt COSTS ANG PLICOS) .,.ccctevcceesest cstestsescasssasyececatsecssaceavecs 98 
41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 

LINGUS (OHES) sp sie sacs charade acede eres ape ncatase rn eeeite acct acs ssecetons 99 


International comparisons data 


42. Unemployment rates in nine countries, 


ata Seasonally adjUSteics.ct.cssercccssessetstteeccnassceccter-sasness 101 
43. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian 

working-age population, 10 countries ..............ccceseeeee 102 
44. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, 

MPQACOUNLELIOS taresstes tare evescanatasscuantsats suse ioccsuisacesetascotdcsnseases 103 


Injury and Illness data 


45. Annual data: Occupational injury and illness 


HTICIC ENG TateSwtovseciescacctesvansansecte tae sues obuact onenesuusasant one near 104 
46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or 
OXPOSUTEy 1992 =—O5 wires eeseiecsstasetacstecsncsuacsovecedsetectscevess 106 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpt. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?1f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 


working at more than one job is counted only ~ 


in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 


Revisions to household data 
Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 


years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 


data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of:data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11), 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606-— 
6199, 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 


are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
emments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 


uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-W. In addition to wage 
eamers and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 


tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 


reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of” 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 


The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i-f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the ss. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38—41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42—44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and olderin Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 


_further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 


view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


s 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 


The impact was to raise the unemployment- 


rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992, 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 and the Netherlands 
from 1969 to 1977 are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounts measures 
for the United Kingdom are essentially iden- 
tical to their indexes of industrial produc- 
tion. While methods of deriving national ac- 
counts measures differ from country to coun- 
try, BLS has reviewed these methods and de- 
termined that the series are sufficiently com- 
parable for measuring comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 


States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent change in manufacturing output is based 
on the trend shown by the industrial produc- 
tion index published by the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board for the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1995. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). The only exception is the output 
series for Norway for 1987-1994, in which 
a given year’s output is weighted with the 
preceding year’s prices. However, the 1995 
measures currently are based on 1993 prices. 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for its compara- 
tive measures. The gross product originat- 
ing series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLs publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measure was 
changed in February 1996 from a value- 
added basis to a “sectoral output” basis. 
Sectoral output is gross output less intrasector 
transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994 and 1995; therefore, 
the BLS measure of labor input for Denmark 
ends in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
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cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced to account for employment- 
related subsidies between 1967 and 1991. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products; the 
measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966; and the measures for the Neth- 
erlands exclude petroleum refining and in- 
clude coal mining from 1969 to 1977. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the measures 
become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 


fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses-that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
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days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 


to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

For more information on the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or access the BLS 
Internet site at: http://www.bls.gov/ 
oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data : | 

Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):" 

Labor force participation rate. 

Employment-population ratio. 


16 to 24 years............ 
25 years and over... 


data), in thousands:' . ; ~ 
me 117,414 | 117,949 | 418,474 + 119,248 | 119,898 | 120,452 
98,098 | 98,610, 99,111) 99,831 | 100,392) 100,953 
24.260 24203) 24.336 24428 24.447 24,509 
18507 | 18.488| 18.473| 18,467 | 18,443) 18,444 ) 
93,154) 93,656 94,135 | 94,821) 95,451 | 95,943 | 
34.4) 344] 342] — 342| 345 345, 
41.4 41.4) 40.9) 41.6 417) 41.8) 
43) 43) 43) 45) 45) 46) 
i j ] | | 
Employment Cost Index . | | 
: | / ] 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: : | : 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers).....| - - 8) 5 3} 7 8 5) 
Private industry workers. 4 = - 6) 4 x) 2 6} R)) 
5) 6 7] 3 6 6) 
z 3) Aj 8 7} 
4 5} 5} 2 3} 


* Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
— Data not available. 
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347 34.6 
419 42.0 
48 48 


ph bh & & 


1995 1996 1997 
Selected measures 1995 0 -« 19856 
ii ii v I ll i Iv I 
Compensation data’* 
Employment Cost index—campensation (wages. 

Salanes, beneSis)- 

0 0 SS EE eee ee - - 06 os 05 os 07 as 05 O38 
NE ee _ - v4 S§ 4 s s Ss s z 

Employment Cost index—wages and saianes- 
NN eee = - 7 Ss z 1D 3 s Ss 3 
ee - - v4 J x) 11 12 # a) 1D 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Rems__ 25 33 E | 5 2 14 s 7 5 = 
Producer Price index. 

NN EE  — — 23 28 s —2 3 8 12 A 7 -4 
Finished consumer goods __ 23 35 18 —1 Ss 18 16 3 5 -s 
i eS 22 4 1 —5 18 1 —# —7 18 

Intermediate matecais. supplies, and components... 33 ar f 15 1 —& —2 19D 4 05 —3 

EEE EEE 55 147 11 -s 34 33 39 —4 77 a 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of ail persoms- 

Busimess sector. A 19 15 12 -s 23 3 - 13 23 

Nonfarm business sector. 2 = 15 15 -18 21 4 —2 13 25 

Nonfinancial corporations~ 4 23 23 45 25 14 13 3s 17 45 

* Annual changes are Decemberio- December changes. Quarterly changes ae * Annual rales of change ae computed by comparing annual averages. 

calculated using the last month of each queries. Compensaiion and price cai Quartesty percent changes refiect annwai rates of change im quariesy indexes. The 
ae not seasonally adjusted. and the price Gat= are not compounded. data ae seasonally aciusiec_ 

? Exciudes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of ail employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
I 
Components 1995 1996 1997 | 1995 1996 
«+ 
IV I i} Ml IV I IV ! i} i IV 
1 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business sector. 43 3.3 4.0 3.8 3.7 5.0 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 
All persons, nonfarm business sector.... 41 3.4 3.7, a0) 3.7 ‘52 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 5 9 7 8 5 8 27 2.8 2.9 2.8 
Private nonfarm 4 9 9 6 6 8 2.6 2.7 2.9 2.9 
Union..:......... Zh 6 9 3 5 2 2.8 27 3.1 2.6 
NOnunion......2.0.-sseseeseeeers 4 9 8 8 AS] 1.1 20, at 2.8 2.9 
State and local governments..... 5 5 2 1.3 6 4 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm?. 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 2.9) 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Private nonfarm 6 VA 1.0 7 6 1.0. 2.8 3.2 3.4 3.3 
UNION stesss ones 6 5: 1.41 5 5 5 2.6 2.5 3.0 27 
Nonunion............. 6 1.2 9 8 6 14 2.9 3.3 3.4 3.5 
State and local governments. 6 4 re 1.6 6 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.8 


: Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Employment status 1 =I 
1995 1996 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
i le IE { —- 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population" Sen Seree Ocoee 198,584 | 200,591 | 200,459 | 200,641 | 200,847 | 201,061 | 201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 
Civilian labor force...........+: 132,304 | 133,943 | 133,709 | 134,165 | 133,898 | 134,291 | 134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 


Participation rate. 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.9 66.7 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 


Employed | 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio*............ 62.9 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 

Unemployed... 7,404 7,236 7,119 7,276 6,910 7,043 7,019 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 

Unemployment rate. 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.4 52 §.2 §.2 §.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 D2 4.9 48 5.0 

Not in the labor force....... 66,280 | 66,647 66,790 | 66,460| 66,949] 66,770] 66,637] 66,632) 66,614| 66,437] 66,754| 66,194] 66,577] 66,659] 66,800 
Men, 20 years and over 

Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION ......sssssseeeeesessseed 87,811 | 88,606 | 88,570] 88,614] 88,650] 88,733] 88,840) 88,971] 89,040] 89,446] 89,556] 89,604] 89,680] 89,776] 89,829 
Civilian labor force............. 67,324 | 68,044 | 68,088 | 68,222 | 68,044 | 68,056 | 68,273/ 68,391 | 68,369] 68,998} 68,827| 69,111] 69,147] 69,059} 69,167 


Participation rate... 76.7 76.8 76.9 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 Ata 76.9 77.1 77 76.9 77.0 


64,085 | 64,897} 64,933) 65,071) 65,165] 64,978| 65,299) 65,349] 65,367] 65,813] 65,818 | 66,066| 66,243] 66,418] 66,266 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 73.0 13.2 73.3 73.4 73.5 73.2 73.5 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 
AQFriculture.........eeeeee4 2,335 2,356 2,318 2,366 2,347 2,366 2,400 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 
Nonagricultural 

industries. 62,541 | 62,615 | 62,705] 62,818 | 62,612| 62,899) 62,994] 63,011] 63,449| 63,542] 63,703) 63,815] 63,997] 63,849 


Unemployed. we 8,280 3,146 3,155 3,151 2,879 3,078 2,974 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 
Unemployment rate... 4.8 46 4.6 4.6 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 


97,050 | 96,999} 97,064) 97,146| 97,226 | 97,290) 97,366| 97,457} 97,520] 97,571| 97,638} 97,685} 97,767] 97,834 
57,215 | 58,094} 57,909] 58,139] 58,230] 58,349} 58,432 | 58,574] 58,728| 58,894] 58,743] 59,130} 58,974] 59,130} 59,207 


Participation rate......... 59.4 59.9 59.7 59.9 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 
Employ @........csceceeseeeees 54,396 | 55,311 | 55,196} 55,315] 55,498 | 55,644 | 55,681 | 55,753| 55,871] 56,165] 55,954] 56359] 56,392) 56,481] 56,585 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* 56.5 57.0 56.9 57.0 57.1 §7.2 57.2 57.3 §7.3 57.6 §7.3 57.7 57.7 57.8 57.8 
Agriculture. 830 827 835 847 826 844 800 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 53,566 | 54,484 | 54,361 | 54,468) 54,672| 54,800] 54,881 | 54,967/| 55,099) 55,369] 55,179) 55,620] 55,613] 55,738| 55,845 
Unemployed. 2,819 2,783 2,713 2,824 2,732 2,705 2,751 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 2,621 


Unemployment rate... 49 48 47 49 47 4.6 47 4.8 49 4.6 47 47 4.4 45 4.4 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 

Civilian labor force... 

Participation rate.. 


14,934 | 14,890] 14,963] 15,051 15,101 15,143 | 15,126} 15,139] 15,318} 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300] 15,336 
7,765 7,806 7,712 7,804 7,624 7,886 7,931 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 
53.5 52.3 51.8 $2.2 50.7 52.2 52.4 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 $2.2 51.0 


Employed..........:0-sssssese4 6,419 6,500 6,461 6,503 6,325 6,626 6,637 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* 44.2 43.5 43.4 43.5 42.0 43.9 43.8 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 44.4 42.5 
Agriculture. 275 261 255 257 245 270 250 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 

Nonagricultural 
industries... oes 6,144 6,239 6,206 6,246 6,080 6,356 6,387 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 
Unemployed..... wad 1,046 1,306 1,251 1,301 1,299 1,260 1,294 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 
Unemployment rate... 17.3 16.7 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Se vet ts anvanih03 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,222 | 168,345 | 168,489 | 168,639 | 168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 
Civilian labor force............. 111,950 | 113,108 | 112,940 | 113,139 | 112,904 | 113,334 | 113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 


Participation rate.. 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 


Employed. ---| 106,490 | 107,808 | 107,733 | 107,862 | 107,853 | 108,217 | 108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 63.8 64.1 34.0 34.1 64.0 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 
Unemployed..........-.-+++04 5,459 5,300 5,207 5,277 5,051 5,117 5,098 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 
Unemployment rate... 4.9 47 4.6 4.7 45 4.5 45 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.2 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 23,604 | 23,579 | 23,611 | 23,650] 23,690] 23,728] 23,762| 23,794] 23,847| 23,872| 23,895| 23,923) 23,950] 23,978 


Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


63.7 64.1 63.7 64.4 64.7 64.1 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 64.4 64.2 


Employed «+| 13,279 | 13,542 | 13,478 | 13,612 | 13,699] 13,566] 13,647| 13,673] 13,693) 13,709] 13,672] 13,784] 13,863] 13,837] 13,793 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio*.. §7.1 57.4 §7.2 57.7 57.9 §7.3 57.5 LYS} 57.5 57.5 $7.3 6727) 57.9 57.8 67.5 
Unemployed........ i 


a4 . 1,588 1,592 1,532 1,600 1,598 1,618 1,629 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 1,605 
Unemployment rate... 10.4 10.5 10.2 | 10.5 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 10.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Employment status as 
1995 1996 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population... 18,629 | 19,213] 19,184] 19,238 | 19,292] 19,346] 19,398] 19,454] 19,505/ 20,013) 20,067| 20,119] 20,180] 20,236 
Civilian labor force............. 12,267 | 12,774] 12,624] 12,697] 12,864] 12,871] 12,989] 13,182] 13,150] 13,795] 13,640| 13,662| 13,572| 13,746 
Participation rate.. 65.8 66.5 65.8 66.0 66.7 66.5 67.0 67.8 67.4 68.9 68.0 67.9 67.3 67.9 
Employed........ssssecsesseesed 11,127} 11,642] 11,510] 11,567] 11,736] 11,801] 11,928] 12,094] 12,141] 12,653] 12,538 | 12,493] 12,470] 12,730 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio“ 59.7 60.6 60.0 60.1 60.8 61.0 61.5 62.2 62.2 63.2 62.5 62.1 61.8 62.9 
Unemployed........... a 1,114 1,130 1,128 1,070 1,061 1,088 1,102 1,102 
Unemployment rate... 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 8.1 8.1 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 
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data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories + == 


1995 1996 | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June 


Nig 


Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 126,590 | 126,889 | 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 
..| 67,377 | 68,207 | 68,251] 68,376] 68,368] 68,304] 68,647| 68,589] 68,707} 69,164) 69,232} 69,478| 69,627| 69,929) 69,567 
57,523 | 58,501} 58,339) 58,513] 58,620) 58,944/ 58,970) 59,055} 59,148| 59,416 | 59,197) 59,697 | 59,756 | 59,710| 59,796 


42,048 | 42,417] 42,520] 42,503) 42,588 | 42,330 | 42,617] 42,631] 42,607 | 42,909 | 42,513} 42,509| 42,329 | 42,273} 42,448 


32,063 | 32,406 | 32,456) 32,634] 32,665] 32,679| 32,537 | 32,509] 32,631 | 32,826 | 32,578| 32,699] 32,473 32,445| 32,519 


Women who maintain 
TONNNOR err shied ai csecen] 7,164 7,363 7,364 7,253 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,883 1,860 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 
Self-employed workers........ 1,580 1,518 1,490 1,546 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 
Unpaid family workers......... 45 56 36 53 64 91 71 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 114,000 |} 114,278 | 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 
Govemment......... - 18,217 | 18,280} 18,280} 18,265] 18,092] 18,132 | 18,270} 18,266} 18385] 18,144] 17,994| 18,036] 17,807| 18,099 
Private industries. = 95,954 | 95,720} 95,998} 96,274] 96,673} 96,886} 96,863) 96,946] 97,176} 97,843} 98,539} 98572) 99,162) 98,554 
Private households........ 


963 928 829 930 973 981 992 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 
Others celine. ..| 93,123) 95,025 | 94,891] 95,068] 95,301] 95,692} 95,894; 95,907| 96,012/ 96,174| 96,962} 97,671 | 97,650| 98,195 | 97,684 
Self-employed workers.......| 8,902 8,971 9,027 8,984 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 
Unpaid family workers........ 110 122 127 128 122 129 137 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FORSONG 5 oo. exchexeienntennwex- 4,473 4,315 4,325 4,338 4,339 4,302 4,286 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS .Jivsnecsncesoenuse 2,471 2,388 2,391 2,552 2,437 2,398 2,258 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 
Could only find part-time 
WOK 65 5 ancs-ebedncevesdedey 1,702 1,605 1,584 1,549 1,596 1,617 1,683 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOBSONG ose. dy. ages. cncs ow cb 17,734 | 17,770) 17,960} 17,877] 18,184] 17,823) 17,754] 17,957] 17,868} 18340) 18,070] 18,120} 18,176] 18336} 18,322 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOQEONS aos sck sae ceser eves 4,279 4,123 4,161 4,150 4,182 4,130 4,118 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS siren. aceneneneae 4 2,346 2,263 2,282 2,422 2,310 2,284 2,147 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 
Could only find part-time 
WONG cas apcintetcnyetanonceen 1,663 1,576 1,558 1,517 1,588 1,580 1,647 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 
Part time for noneconomic 
FROSONB am nhanincsrecew se 17,093 | 17,150} 17,298) 17,250} 17,555| 17,204} 17,123] 17,313} 17,237 | 17,737 | 17,452| 17,565 | 17,661 17,780 | 17,663 


’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 1996 1997 

Selected categories = | 

1995 1996 ene July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. eve, Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Characteristic 
Total, Alli WOMKOLS:\: Sswesetesosssnvesanncecursescvavenen 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 48 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years nd 17.3 16.7 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.6 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 
Men, 20 years and over. ; 48 46 4.6 4.6 4.2 45 44 44 4.4 4.6 44 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 
Women, 20 years And OVEL......::cscescceee 49 48 47 4.9 4.7 4.6 47 4.8 49 4.6 47 47 4.4 4.5 4.4 
White, total 49 47 4.6 47 45 45 45 46 4.6 4.6 45 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 14.5 14.2 13.9 14.4 14.3 13.4 13.6 14.1 13.7 14.3 14.6 14.1 13.1 12.7 14.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.6 15.5 14.9 16.1 15.7 14.8 15.4 15.5 14.8 14.9 14.6 15.0 14.3 12.7 16.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years......seeeeee| 13.4 12.9 12.8 12.4 12.9 11.9 11.6 12.6 12.6 13.6 14.7 13.1 11.9 12.7 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over 4 4.3 44 44 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.2 3.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........:++4 43 41 4.0 441 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.3 | 39 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Black; total Sh.scteeswserenesrevorscvet sortcesesecs 10.4 10.5 10.2 10.5 10.4 10.7 10.7 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 10.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 35.7 33.6} 31.6] 33.5] 37.0) 340) 342] 354] 347] 348) 343) 32.1 31.2} 332] 32.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years 37.1 36.9} 366] 43.0) 38.2 37.2 36.5 | 41.2} 386] 42.7 37.4) 41.4} 37.3 32.6) 41.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years 34.3 30.3) 269] 224/| 35.8) 309| 319} 30.0] 312] 275) 31.3) 23.7) 253) 933.8) 245 
Men, 20 years and over. 8.8 9.4 9.2 9.3 8.3 9.7 9.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 9.1 
Women, 20 years and over. 8.6 8.7 8.6 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.9 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 9.4 9.1 
Hispanic origin, total... 9.3 8.9 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.3 8.2 8.3 THe 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 af 2.6 2.7 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Women who maintain families... 8.0 8,2 7.8 8.8 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 ino 7.6 8.0 
Full-time workers. 55) 5:3 5:2 53 5.0 6s 5.1 5.3 Se 5.2 Sal 5.1 4.8 47 4.9 
Part-time workers. 6.0 5.8 5.6 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.7 5.7 5.2 5.3 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 

WOMKKOISi Ar ietosn came eeiinrcctand oes 5.8 5.5 5:0 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Mining... 4 5.2 5.1 49 3.0 45 5.1 5.8 49 7.6 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 
Construction. 11.5 10.1 9.6 9.8 9.1 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.4 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 
Manufacturing.. 49 48 49 47 4.7 44 47 47 48 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 41 
Durable goods.. 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.3 4.0 4.2 44 4.5 47 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 
Nondurable goods....... i Sei 2 5.5 5.3 5.8 47 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 5.3 ‘S2 5.8 5.3 5.0 
Transportation and public utilities......... 4.5 41 4.4 4.3 41 44 4.4 3.5 4.0 41 4.3 41 2.8 3.6 2.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.............ss04 6.5 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 3.3 27 2.6 2.8 2.5 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.5 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 2.5 
SOMICES  eicciiesseseuissccadarscnpntstetennmecoed 5.4 5.4 5.1 5) 5.2 5.3 5.0 6:3) 5.2 4.9 5.0 48 4.6 46 48 
Government WoOrkeTS.......:.ssceseseceseseenseees 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.1 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average : 1996 1997 
unemployment 1995 1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
+ oe ae 


Less than 5 weeks... 
5 to 14 weeks...... 
15 weeks and over. 
15 to 26 weeks.... 
27 weeks and over. 


2,700 2,633 | 2,544] 2,603) 2,534) 2,522) 2,556| 2,819] 2,671] 2,801] 2,591] 2,650| 2,354) 2,523] 2,538 
2,342 2,287 | 2,201 | 2,307| 2,199) 2,245 |) 2,265) 2,252|) 2,357| 2,223] 2,382] 2,380] 2,156| 2,022| 2,211 
2,363 2,316} 2,353] 2,326] 2,273| 2,277] 2,294| 2,184] 2,179] 2,155] 2,163] 2,064; 2,092] 2,071| 2,063 
1,085 1,053 | 1,051 994] 1,003} 1,040] 1,062] 1,018 976 943 | 1,025} 1,001} 1,058| 1,078) 1,045 
1,278 1,262 | 1,302| 1,332) 1,270| 1,237) 1,232] 1,166] 1,203] 1,212} 1,138} 1,063] 1,034 993 | 1,018 


Mean duration, in weekS...........0064 16.6 16.7 17.2 16.9 a72. 16.9 16.7 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.0 15.3 15.2 15.1 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.6 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1996 1997 

unemployment 1995 1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 

Job losers’ 3,370 | 3,399 | 3,348; 3,095 | 3,236/ 3,171 3,261 3,221 3,245 | 3,163} 3,187] 2,979] 2,902] 3,145 
On temporary layoff... 1,021 1,000 980 931 989 957 994 987 953 944 1,021 976 871 925 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,446 2,349 | 2,399] 2,368| 2,164] 2,247| 2,214) 2,267 | 2,234] 2,293) 2,218] 2,167} 2,003} 2,031 2,220 
JOD ICAVENS.....ssesseeeeeeee 824 774 702 754 775 800 797 825 845 890 787 784 754 801 829 
Reentrants...... 2,525 2,512 | 2,437] 2,522) 2,467] 2,441] 2,489| 2,523) 2,556) 2,505| 2,648] 2,535) 2,420) 2,306] 2,359 

New entrants... 579 580 545 590 552 559 577 586 626 600 647 647 577 574 481 

Percent of unemployed 

MIBEIS ES HOE eer ccc cectcecbescotasevi 46.9 46.6 48.0 46.4 44.9 46.0 45.1 45.3 44.4 44.8 43.7 44.6 44.3 441 46.2 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.1 14.1 13.6 13.5 14.1 13.6 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.0 14.3 14.5 13.2 13.6 
Not on temporary layoff. 33.0 32.5 33.9 32.8 31.4 31.9 31.5 31.5 30.8 31.7 30.6 30.3 29.8 30.9 32.6 
Job leavers 11.1 10.7 9.9 10.5 11.2 11.4 11.3 11.5 11.7 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 12.2 12.2 
34.1 34.7 34.4 35.0 35.8 34.7 35.4 35.1 35.3 34.6 36.6 35.4 36.0 35.0 34.6 

7.8 8.0 77 8.2 8.0 79 8.2 8.1 8.6 8.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.7 TA 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’... 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 21 2.3 
Job leavers 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 if 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 nd 1.7 
New entrants.. 4 4 A 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 5 5 4 4 4 


’ Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Sex and age - — 

1995 1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Total, 16 years and OVET........see 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 53 5.2 4.9 
16 to 24 YOaIS...........esscccsereesseeee 12.1 12.0 11.8 12.1 11.7 11.5 na oP 11.9 11.9 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.4 
16 to 19 years. 17.3 16.7 16.2 16.7 17.0 16.0 16.3 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 
16 to 17 years. 20.2 18.9 18.5 19.5 18.9 17.6 18.0 17.0 19.3 17.7 19.7 19.4 18.5 
18 to 19 years. 15.3 15.2 14.1 14.6 15.7 14.7 15.3 17.0 14.7 16.6 15.2 14.6 13.3 
20 to 24 years.... 9.1 9.3 9.2 9.5 8.6 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.41 9.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 
25 years and over. 43 4.2 41 41 4.0 41 4.0 44 41 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 
25 to 54 years. q 45 43 4.2 4.3 41 4.2 4.2 42 4.2 4.2 4.2 4] 3.8 
55 years and OVEF.........ee- 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.0 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........000 5.6 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.4 5.1 5.2 4.9 
16 to 24 years..... 12.5 12.6 12.5 13.1 12.0 12.1 12.3 12.5 12.3 12.9 | 12.0 12.2 11.8 
16 to 19 years.. 18.4 18.1 17.5 19.3 18.2 17:5 18.1 18.4 17.4 18.4 17.9 17.9 17.2 
16 to 17 years... 21.1 20.8 20.5 23.4 21.5 19.2 19.6 18.9 20.6 20.4 19.6 21.4 20.5 
18 to 19 years... 16.5 16.3 15.0 16.1 16.1 16.2 17.1 19.0 15.4 Aviat 15.4 15.7 15.2 
20 to 24 years... 9.2 9.5 9.6 9.6 8.4 9.0 8.9 9.2 9.3 9.8 8.6 8.9 8.7 
25 years and over... 43 41 4.0 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 
25 to 54 years... 4.4 4.2 41 41 3.9 4.2 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 
55 years and over... 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.0 
Women, 16 years and over... 7 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.2 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 
16 to 24 years............ | 11.6 11.3 11.0 11.0 11.5 10.9 11.0 11.3 11.4 11.4 11.9 11.3 10.9 
16 to 19 years.. 16.1 15.2 14.8 13.8 15.8 14.4 14.4 15.2 15.5 15.5 16.9 14.9 13.6 
16 to 17 years... 19.2 16.9 17.3 15.2 16.3 16.0 16.2 15.1 18.1 14.9 19.7 17.1 16.5 
18 to 19 years... | 14.0 14.0 13.0 12.8 15.2 13.1 13.4 15.0 14.0 16.2 15.0 13.3 11.3 
20 to 24 years...... A 9.0 9.0 8.8 9.3 8.9 8.7 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.8 9.1 9.3 
25 years and over 4.4 4.3 4.2 43 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 45 41 4.2 4.2 3.8 
25 to 54 years 45 44 4.3 45 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.5 47 4.3 45 43 3.9 
55 years and over. i 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.0 3.4 3.4 3.0 3.3 2.9 2.6 3.1 3.0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State May Apr. jay State May Apr. ay 
1996 1997 1997° 1996 1997 1997° 

Alabama... 5.4 4.4 4.6|| Missouri.. 4.5 4.4 4.0 
Alaska... 7.5 7.9 6.9|| Montana.. 5.4 5.3 49 
Arizona. 5.6 4.8 GT NODIASIA os rasicccucissesiisssesnsivcasasavecerevddess 2.9 2.0 2.3 
Arkansas. 4 5.3 46 4B NOVA 6 ons cci ais epaisaides se enasntgevndoepscovicianvesess 5.4 45 4.4 
California. 7.3 6.5 6.3|| New Hampshire... 4.3 2.7 2.8 
GOON AGO sexctearc searcateece ses accrcecnaverorovoneceactad 43 3.3 B.S ]} NCW SOI OY oicecccccecseccssssacssenansecrececesaxeveess 6.1 §.2 5.3 
Connecticut... 5.6 5.2 5.2|| New Mexico... 7.8 6.4 6.3 
Delaware........ | 5.0 4.2 41 6.3 6.3 6.3 
District of Columbi 8.7 we 6.8 43 3.2 3.5 
Florida. 5.1 5.0 49 3.0 2.9 3.2 
4.6 43 ALSTON Ones sareccannceesssaxsreutnsvendansxasncins seexmetancs 49 48 45 

6.3 5.9 5.9|| Oklahoma... 41 3.4 3.6 

5.2 5.1 4.9|| Oregon....... 5.9 5.6 5.0 

5.3 48 4.4|| Pennsylvania. 5.4 5.2 5.2 

4.2 3.2 3.2|| Rhode Island 5.1 5.2 5.7 

3.7 3.3 3.0} SOUT CArOliNa..c..cecacececcnscssecdecasscceneanssecs 6.0 4.6 48 

45 4.0 4.0|| South Dakota... 3.1 2.7 2.6 

Kentucky. 5.6 5.2 5.1|| Tennessee. 5.1 Ly | 49 
Louisiana... ned 6.8 5.6 : 5.7 §.5 5.4 
Ragin icersera: nach ont vaenteainensnessaeones 6.2 47 4.8)| Utah.. 3.5 3.0 3.0 
RIVE ov. cs once tarwavesnsnusiasecuninsnnnaswauawe 49 48 WED) VORRONG vssiccesnspcxcsnscizcxmnssaianebnacceasanasatse 4.4 3.9 3.8 
Massachusetts.. 45 44 4.2)| Virginia. 4.4 44 4.3 
Michigan 49 4.4 4.0|| Washington. 6.7 5.1 49 
Minnesota... 4.0 3.4 3.3|| West Virginia... 7.3 7.5 6.0 
NS SISSIIN cosasesssisnens ps suinss rasinannicapinian wahiow's 6.3 5.0 4.9|| Wisconsin.. 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Wyoming.... 5.0 49 48 


° = preliminary 
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11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


a 
State May Apr. uf State May Apr. ”. 

1996 1997 1997' | 1996 1997 |__ 1997 
Alabama ircesssrascseseessrstntadetested 1,824.4 1,844.0 1,849:6 || MISSOUN....<-:.-:ccsscursssesesmtcsscaseces 2,566.0 2,597.9 2,609.3 
Alaska... 264.0 264.4 265.1 || Montana.... 359.6 363.1 364.6 
Arizona... 1,880.5 1,960.4 1,970.3 831.0 848.7 845.7 
Arkansas... 1,084.4 1,095.7 1,098.9 me 835.1 886.8 890.4 
California 12,741.5 | 13,070.3 13,111.7 || New Hampshire...........ccsccseseees 561.6 568.0 573.1 
CONMAD OE Feo wrswtanctencarecedonehoaencnees 1,898.0 1,933.5 1,935.0 || NeW Jersey.......ccccccssrsecereseenees 3,637.2 3,692.0 3,695.1 
Connecticut aed 1,581.0 1,602.6 1,607.2 || New Mexico. 694.8 701.6 703.2 
Delaware.......... | 379.0 386.1 387.3 7,921.0 7,984.4 7,995.1 
District of Columbia. 619.2 615.8 613.5 3,547.7 3,629.9 3,639.1 

6,155.0 6,358.5 6,384.8 308.3 312.6 315.8 
Gearglasrcnsresctisumreeteuccnees: 3,523.3 3,573.9 586.7 HOMO siicececnasinost neasunnnaeiabd wre 5,293.9 5,335.3 5,347.6 
Hawaii... 530.0 529.0 527.7 || Oklahoma 1,353.9 1,378.9 1,385.9 
Idaho.. 491.2 501.3 501.9 || Oregon...... 1,467.4 1,519.6 1,522.4 


Illinois. 5,666.5 5,733.2 5,744.4 || Pennsylvania. H 5,304.5 5,407.7 5,423.3 


Indiana... 2,818.2 2,839.1 2,852.3 || Rhode Island... 442.3 444.9 445.3 
1,380.7 1,400.7 1,402.6 || South Carolina........csccccesescesereey 1,675.4 1,696.7 1,702.0 
1,228.9 1,257.8 1,263.8 || South Dakota... 348.7 349.5 353.8 


1,667.1 1,704.3 1,709.6 || Tennessee... 
1,807.3 1,837.9 1,835.9 


2,529.9 2,552.0 2,551.2 
8,225.3 8,415.5 8,443.3 


538.9 546.3 546.3 949.6 982.8 987.0 

Maryland erciassrexccmecccrsrssarineeeres 2,204.3 2,238.5 23240-F ||| VONNOMRsaccsansescscortorernessoees oataenae 275.4 278.0 278.4 
Massachusetts... 3,028.2 3,090.7 3,102.4 || Virginia 3,117.2 3,194.9 3,201.1 
Michigan....... 4,345.2 4,398.6 4,406.2 || Washington.. 2,401.0 2,473.8 2,485.5 
Minnesota. 2,427.0 2,468.4 2,478.2 || West Virginia 708.7 708.5 707.0 
Mississippi... 1,089.8 1,099.1 1,101.8 || Wisconsin. 2,596.5 2,637.3 2,647.5 
Wyoming.. 221.2 221.0 221.7 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


I 


A i 
indueiry nnual average | 1996 i 1997 


1995 1996 | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May? | June? 


117,191 | 119,523 | 119,516 | 119,691 | 119,983 | 120,019 | 120,248 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 121,671 | 121,837 | 122,054 
97,885 | 100,076 | 100,079 | 100,236 | 100,433 | 100,506 | 100,759 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,272 | 102,423 


24,265 | 24,431 | 24,453 | 24,433 | 24,468] 24,439) 24,479 | 24,508 | 24,540] 24,581] 24,653) 24,670| 24,667) 24,701| 24,713 


PRIVATE SECTOR.. 
GOODS-PRODUCING.. 


581 574 577 574 574 671 570 §71 571 574 574 §72 §73 576 576 
51 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 
Oil and gas extraction.. 320 S17 320 317 318 316 315 316 316 317 319 317 319 322 322 
Nonmetallic minerals, 

except fuels 105 106 106 108 108 108 108 109 109 108 108 108 107 107 108 
Construction... 5,160 5,400 5,408 5,417 §,433 5,441 5,467 5,495 §,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,625 5,623 
General building contractors..... 1,207 1,254 1,260 1,258 1,261 1,259 1,265 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,299 1,299 

Heavy construction, except 
building ci 752 770 TS: 773 774 gal 771 773 772 774 791 717 767 777 765 
Special trades contractors......... 3,201 3,377 3,373 3,386 3,398 3,411 3,431 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,549 3,559 


Manufacturing 
Production workers 


18,524 | 18,457] 18,468) 18,442 | 18,461 18,427 | 18,442 18,442 18,448 | 18,465} 18,475) 18,489] 18,495] 18,500] 18,514 
12,826 | 12,749] 12,751 12,735 | 12,749 | 12,723) 12,731 12,737 | 12,743 | 12,758 | 12,762 12,771 12,774 | 12,797 | 12,798 


Durable goods............. 10,683 | 10,766} 10,778} 10,766 | 10,788} 10,771 10,780 | 10,791 10,803 | 10,821 10,836 | 10,848} 10,856/ 10,866 | 10,883 
Production workers.... 7,317 7,370 7,376 7,369 7,389 7,372 7,379 7,390 7,398 TAIT 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,461 7,468 


Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 781 781 783 782 785 787 788 789 793 797 799 801 798 


Furniture and fixtures..............] 510 504 503 503 502 503 503 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 509 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PROGUICTS a tts sot ceric 540 541 540 540 540 541 542 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 539 
| Primary metal industries 712 711 713 706 712 711 707 708 707 708 708 709 710 707 708 
| Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,445 1,449 1,451 1,452 1,455 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,469 1,468 
| Industrial machinery and 
EQUIDMEN.........-..--eceeeeeseeeeesedl 2,067 2,112 2,113 2,113 2,114 2,108 Peal) 2,115 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,143 2,146 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT... .eeseseeeseeeecesed 352 363 364 362 364 364 364 365 366 367 370 372 375 376 375 
Electronic and other electrical 
| OQUIPRONE. oi oseccectetenenescseed 1,625 1,651 1,653 1,655 1,654 1,652 1,650 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,649 
Electronic components and 
| accessories.... 581 610 611 613 612 610 609 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 625 
Transportation equipment......., 1,790 1,781 1,787 1,778 1,791 1,783 1,783 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,813 1,823 
Motor vehicles and 
1) equipment 971 963 974 960 968 965 959 960 961 966 964 969 957 964 965 
] Aircraft and parts.. 451 460 452 458 459 461 470 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 504 
| Instruments and related 
| OMI ree ices naseecsacerci> 843 854 856 854 855 854 855 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 858 
i Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries... 390 387 387 387 386 385 385 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 385 


Nondurable goods.. 
Production workers.. 


Food and kindred products...... 


7,841 7,691 7,690 7,676 7,673 7,656 7,662 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,631 
5,508 5,379 5,375 5,366 5,360 5,351 5,352 5,347 5,345 5,341 5,335 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,330 


1,692 1,693 1,689 1,684 1,685 1,682 1,684 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,693 


Tobacco products.. 42 41 4 41 40 41 42 42 42 41 42 42 41 41 41 
Textile mill products.. 663 624 625 623 621 618 620 616 615 615 612 612 609 608 608 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOGUCKS oie -ces teens sennnencnciecenntes 936 864 866 863 857 853 849 844 840 835 831 827 822 819 816 
Paper and allied products 693 681 680 677 678 678 679 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 676 
Printing and publishing............. 1,546 1,538 1,538 1,537 1,537 1,536 1,539 15535, 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,545 1,551 
Chemicals and allied products] ~ 1,038 1,032- 1,032 1,031 1,032 1,029 1,029 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 
| Petroleum and coal products.. 145 142 142 142 142 141 141 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 
| Rubber and miscellaneous ' 
plastics products............0 980 981 980 982 986 984 985 985 985 985 987 988 988 989 989 
Leather and leather products.. 106 96 97 96 95 94 94 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 
| SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 92,925 95,092] 95,063} 95,258) 95,515 | 95,580] 95,769| 95,942 | 96,119| 96,328| 96,509} 96,674] 97,004) 97,136| 97,341 
| Transportation and public 
| utilities. 6,132 6,261 6,270 6,296 6,299 6,290 6,293 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,426 6,431 


Transportation.. 3,904 4,038 4,047 4,073 4,075 4,066 4,072 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,183 4,194 
Railroad transportation............ 238 231 231 230 230 230 230 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 226 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit..............004 419 439 439 448 448 444 445 447 449 452 453 455 460 457 459 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,587 1,641 1,651 1,659 1,656 1,651 1,648 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,686 1,691 
Water transportation.... i 175 wees 173 173 174 173 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 174 175 
Transportation by air... 1,068 1,122 1,122 Tika] 1,134 1,134 1,140 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 15 15 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 401 417 416 417 419 420 422 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 437 

Communications and public 
utilities 2,229 2,223 2,223 2,223 2,224 2,224 2,221 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,243 2,237 


Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


1,318 1,338 1,338 1,341 1,344 1,345 1,343 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,371 1,368 


services 911 885 885 882 880 879 878 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 
Wholesale trade. 6,378 6,483 6,469 6,481 6,497 6,513 6,538 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,631 
Retail trade. 21,187 | 21,625] 21,600] 21,651] 21,692] 21,718] 21,791] 21,847] 21,912] 21,917| 21,922} 21,945 | 22,029 | 22,020| 22,078 

Building materials and garden 
SUIS Sate aeetisioer a norco: 868 892 890 894 896 901 905 909 914 914 918 922 931 931 926 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,681 2,726 2,726 2,731 2,737 2,739 2,756 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,788 2,795 
Department stores...........2.02 2,346 2,388 2,390 2,394 2,401 2,403 | 2,416 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,454 2,452 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 
Industry - 
1995 1996 | June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 

Food stores... 3,366 3,435 3,427 3,439 3,445 3,445 3,458 3,467 3,468 3,474 3,477 | 
Automotive dealers and 

Service StatiONS.........sececeeeee 2,190 2,270 2,270 2,278 2,284 2,289 2,295 2,300 2,304 2,307 2,311 

New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,033 1,036 1,038 1,040 1,043 1,045 1,048 1,051 1,053 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,099 1,101 1,101 1,101 1,107 1,107 1,106 1,107 1,103 
Furniture and home furnishings 

stores. ir 946 985 983 989 994 998 1,003 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,354 7,499 7,499 7,505 7,510 7,509 7,516 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................-+ 1 2,658 2,717 2,706 2,714 2,725 2,736 2,751 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 

Finance, Insurance, and 

real estate... 6,806 6,899 6,897 6,910 6,917 6,925 6,941 6,949 6,962 6,971] 6,980 


Finance........ 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks.. 
Savings institutions. 


3,231 3,301 3,298 3,305 3,313 3,317 3,330 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 
2,025 2,024 2,022 2,023 2,022 2,023 2,028 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 
1,466 1,466 1,464 1,466 1,466 1,468 1,472 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 

276 263 264 263 262 259 259 257 256 255 255 


Nondepository institutions....... 463 516 516 519 523 525 528 530 532 533 530 
Security and commodity 

ISPOK ONG: concer cess csscnvsteceessansenended 525 551 551 553 557 558 562 564 568 572 576 
Holding and other investment 

offices... : 217 210 209 210 211 211 212 211 213 214 215 

Insurance..... 2,225 2,217 2,219 2,220 2,217 2,220 2,219 2,220 2,221 2,218 2,219 

Insurance carriers 1,529 1,510 1,512 1,513 1,510 1,510 1,508 1,507 1,507 1,505 1,503 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service.. 696 707 707 707 707 710 711 713 714 713 716 


Real estate. 


Agricultural services... 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,668 1,716 1,731 1,718 1,718 1,722 1,726 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 
Personal services. 
Business services.. 


Services to buildings... 4 882 897 898 898 898 898 899 896 895 893 897 
Personnel supply services......| 2,476 2,646 2,663 2,683 2,699 2,706 2,711 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 
Help supply services............. 2,189 2,341 2,359 2,376 2,392 2,398 2,398 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 
Computer and data 
processing services.............. 1,090 1,208 1,199 1,209 1,218 1,226 1,236 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 
Auto repair services 
and parking oe 1,020 1,084 1,079 1,087 1,094 1,097 1,104 1,107 1,112 1,117 1,123 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 375 375 376 377 376 380 380 380 379 
Motion pictures...........eccceeresereeee 488 522 524 527 526 530 529 528 530 530 §32 
Amusement and recreation 
services. 1,417 1,466 1,466 1,472 1,474 1,471 1,478 1,481 1,483 1,490 1,495 


Health services... oe 
Offices and clinics of medical 


GOGHONS eecccaoeeoncotsccavatevacournatnes 1,609 1,679 1,679 1,682 1,687 1,691 1,695 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 
Nursing and personal care 

facilities... 1,691 1,732 1,733 1,735 1,737 1,739 1,742 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,762 
Hospitals... ‘ 3,772 3,814 3,809 3,812 3,813 3,823 3,829 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,872 
Home health care services..... 629 665 666 665 667 668 670 674 673 677 676 678 684 682 682 


Legal services.............-. : 921 930 929 931 933 933 936 939 940 942 943 946 951 953 957 
Educational services. - 
Social services 


Child day care services... 563 569 569 570 §72 573 576 576 575 578 579 580 581 587 592 
Residential Care.............000+4 643 672 671 674 677 678 679 681 683 684 686 690 694 696 699 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-+ 80 85 85 85 85 85 86 86 87 87 87 87 87 87 87 
Membership organizations........ 2,146 2,185 2,187 2,183 2,191 2,188 2,189 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,200 2,203 
Engineering and management 
BONVICES ee ncreant tere ecntcracreses 2,731 2,846 2,845 2,849 2,860 2,872 2,882 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,972 2,986 
Engineering and architectural 
SOIVICOS icc ceccroserscrteestrerneeseine 815 839 841 838 841 845 848 852 854 857 862 866 869 870 877 
Management and public 
VOLAU ONS ccnctcrccctctessseunccsenen 805 873 870 874 879 886 892 904 911 913 919 923 936 940 946 


19,305 | 19,447| 19,437} 19,455 | 19,550} 19,513] 19,489] 19,494] 19,514] 19,529| 19,547] 19,545] 19,579) 19,565] 19,631 
2,822 2,757 2,757 2,752 2,743 2,740 2,732 2,732 2,728 2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,697 2,681 


Federal, except Postal 
Service... 


1,978 1,901 1,904 1,897 1,889 1,884 1,879 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,845 1,832 
4,635 4,624 4,629 4,625 4,637 4,640 4,618 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,638 4,642 
1,919 1,924 1,928 1,931 1,937 1,941 1,922 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,954 
2,715 2,700 2,701 2,694 2,700 2,699 2,696 2,695 2,694 2,693 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,695 2,688 


Education... 
Other State government. 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry ler Tee 
1995 | 1996 | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May? | June® 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........:00sscceeeeesees 34.5 34.4] 347] 343] 345) 347] 344) 345) 347)] 344] 348] 348] 345] 346] 347 
GOODS-PRODUCING.........-:scsesseenceseeey 41.0 411] 44.4) 41.0) 41.4) 414) 41.4] 41.4) 41.3) 41.1] 41.2) 414] 41.4] 41.4] 41.2 
PUM Gosetescresotees arcu cus eeyiresnasessesuseivesvavecoord 44.7 453] 45.6) 45.0} 45.2] 453] 454] 453) 45.7| 447] 458] 459) 453] 461 45.3 
MANUFACTURING.............0scereeeceeeresnes 41.6 41.6) 41.7) 416] 41.7) 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 420) 41.8) 41.9] 42.1 424 42.0| 41.9 
Overtime NOUTS........sscseesesesseeeeeeeeees 4.4 45 45 45 45 45 45 46 47 47 47 4.9 49 48 47 
Durable goods. 42.4 42.4| 425) 424| 425) 425} 424] 425) 427] 425) 42.7| 429) 43.0) 428| 42.7 
Overtime hours..... 47 48 48 47 48 48 47 4.8 49 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.0 
Lumber and wood products... 40.6 40.8 41.1 41.0 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.0 40.7 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.1 41.1 
Furniture and fixtures............ “a 39.6 39.4} 39.6] 39.7} 39.6] 39.6| 396] 39.8) 40.1 39.8) 39.9} 40.3] 40.1 40.3) 39.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........4 43.0 43.3) 43.4) 43.2] 43.2) 43.2] 483] 432] 43.4) 426) 433] 43.1 43.0) 43.4] 428 
Primary metal industries............s00 44.0 44.2 44.2 44.0 44.3 44.4 44.4 44.3 44.6 44.4 44.6 44.8 45.1 44.8 44.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
GROTON oe eras: usaenapcnslcvansusvodeucsitvtasears 44.4 44.5 44.4 44.3 44.3 44.3 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.7 44.6 44.8 45.2 44.7 44.6 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.4 42.4| 426) 424] 424) 424] 423] 423| 424] 424) 425] 426] 429] 426] 425 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.0| 43.0 43.1 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.2/ 434) 4.5] 43.9 43.5/ 43.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.3 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.2 41.9 
Transportation equipment... 43.8 44.0} 441 44.0 44.4; 444) 440] 443 44.6| 447 44.6| 45.0 44.8| 444) 446 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 44.9 44.9} 45.3 45.2 45.6 45.3 44.8/| 449 45.2 45.6| 45.3] 45.7 45.3 45.1 45.6 
Instruments and related products........ 41.4 41.7) 41.9] 41.6) 41.8) 41.8) 418] 41.9) 420] 416] 421 42.0] 41.9) 41.9] 42.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 39.9 39.7 39.7 | 39.7 39.7 39.9] 39.8} 39.9 40.4/ 39.9] 405 40.2 40.5 40.3} 40.2 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 40.5| 40.7) 405) 406] 40.7) 406] 40.7|) 409] 40.7| 408] 409) 409] 408) 40.7 
Overtime hours..... 4.0 41 41 41 41 41 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 43 44 4.4 4.3 4.2 
Food and kindred produc 411 41.0} 41.0] 408) 408] 41.0) 41.1 41.1 413] 41.2) 41.3] 41.3) 41.1 41.4) 41.1 
Textile mill products............. 40.8 406] 40.9) 409] 409) 409| 409] 41.2) 415] 412] 409) 412] 41.7) 41.3] 41.0 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.0 37.0 37.5 37.1 37.4 37.3 37.3 37.3 37.4 37.2 37.2 37.5 37.5 37.1 37.3 
Paper and allied products............0 43.1 43.3] 43.4) 433] 43.4) 435] 434] 486| 43.7] 43.7) 43.7] 488] 439) 438] 433 
Printing and publishing 38.2 382 38:2) 38.2) 383) 383; 382] 382) 384] 383) 385] 386] 385) 383) 38.4 
Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.2] 48.4) 43.2) 43.2] 43.1 43.1 43.3/ 43.5) 43.2] 483) 433] 43.1 43.4| 43.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.4 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.6 
Leather and leather products 38.0 38.1 38.4) 38.3] 386] 387] 386] 389] 388) 384/ 389] 387] 385) 38.1] 379 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............220000ceeeseee] 32.7 $2.7| 33.0) 325] 32.7] 329] 326| 327] 330! 327) 33.0} 330) 327)| 327] 33.0 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES.............0sesseseeesees ‘ 39.4 39.6] 39.9} 394] 39.7] 39.8] 396) 39.8}; 399] 395] 39.7] 398] 393] 395] 39.4 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............000eeseseesened 38.3 38.3) 38.6] 38.1 38.3) 38.4] 382] 383] 385] 382] 386] 386] 384; 384) 38.7 
RETAIL TRADE..............sssecesesecssseeevereeee 28.8 28.8) 29.0} 28.7| 288] 289| 288] 289] 29.0| 288] 29.1 29.1 28.9| 29.0} 29.0 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE; See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 | 1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.81 | $11.81 | $11.86 | $11.91 | $11.91 | $11.98 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.18 | $12.22 
13.04 13.47 | 13.45) 13.49] 13.54] 13.57] 13.57] 13.62] 13.69] 13.73] 13.76) 13.79) 13.80) 13.85 | 13.87 


15.30 15.61 | 15.59] 15.61) 15.65} 15.70| 15.67] 15.77] 15.88] 15.98] 15.96] 15.94) 15.96] 16.07] 16.20 
15.09 15.46 | 15.41) 15.47|) 15.52] 15.59] 15.58] 15.58] 15.69] 15.73] 15.79] 15.80] 15.86] 15.91] 15.93 
12.37 12.78} 12.77] 12.80] 12.85) 12.87) 12.87) 12.93] 12.99} 13.02] 13.03] 13.07] 13.07} 13.11} 18.13 
11.74 12.12 | 12.11] 12.14] 12.19} 12.20] 12.21] 12.26] 12.29) 12.34] 12.35] 12.37] 12.38) 12.38] 12.43 


Service-producing.............-sseeeeeeeeseeee| 10.88 11.25) 11.26) 11.25] 11.29] 11.35] 11.35] 11.43] 11.47] 11.49] 11.54) 11.59] 11.58] 11.62] 11.68 


Construction. 
Manufacturing 
Excluding overtime 


Transportation and public utilities 


14.13 14.44) 14.47| 14.45 | 14.50] 14.51] 1443) 14.53] 1456] 14.74] 14.64] 14.73| 14.76| 14.81] 14.79 
Wholesale trade.. } 12.43 12.87| 12.94) 12.84] 12.91] 13.03] 12.93] 13.08] 13.17] 13:12] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.30] 13.38 
Retail trade...... Pe 7.69 7.99 8.00 7.98 8.01 8.04 8.10-|— 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 12.32 12.79 | 12.82) 12.80} 12.84} 12.91| 1286] 12.98) 13.00) 12.95) 13.08) 13.12] 13.00] 13.16] 13.26 
Services.... Gere hileoo 11.79} 11.77] 11.78) 11.83) 11.89) 11.91] 11.99} 12.04} 12.05] 12.12] 12.16] 12.16] 12.19} 12.25 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
ONAN Soa sis sn esecds ennaseseannenvansssiammanecien| 7.39 


7.43 7.44 7.42 7.44 7.45 7.42 7.44 7.45 7.46 7.47 7.49 7.49 7.52 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry ane 
1995 1996 | June| July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May? | June? 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........s0sseesesseeeeeeeed $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.75 | $11.73 | $11.76 | $11.95 | $11.95 | $12.00 | $12.06 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.16 | $12.16 


15.30 15.61 | 15.58) 15.54) 15.51] 15.73] 15.54) 15.67} 15.95] 16.18] 16.06] 15.98] 16.05] 16.00] 16.19 


15.09 15.46 | 15.34} 15.51; 15.57] 15.75| 15.75] 15.62] 15.66) 15.73} 15.69] 15.67] 15.75] 15.83] 15.86 


12.37 12.78 | 12.75] 12.79| 12.79) 12.90} 12.83] 12.93] 13.07 | 13.04} 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09] 13.11 


Durable goods dauhshien canes 
Lumber and wood products. 


ny «= 12.94 13.34 | 13.33 | 13.35] 13.39] 13.52] 13.42] 13.49] 13.64] 13.62] 13.58] 13.64] 13.64/ 13.65] 13.68 
: 10.12 10.44} 10.45} 10.47} 10.54} 10.57] 10.56] 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60] 10.60] 10.64] 10.71] 10.75 
Furniture and fixtures........... 9.82 10.15 | 10.11} 10.13 | 10.19} 10.27] 10.28) 10.28] 10.43} 10.38] 10.34] 10.43] 10.42] 10.47] 10.53 
Stone, clay, and glass products. : 12.41 12.82 | 12.82| 12.94] 12.92) 12.99] 12.91] 12.96) 12.93] 12.99] 13.05] 13.03] 13.06] 13.12] 13.12 
Primary metal industries..............0+0+4 14.62 14.97 | 14.91] 15.08} 15.02; 15.18] 15.09) 15.18) 15.15] 15.12] 15.09] 15.16) 15.15] 15.10] 15.16 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 


17.33 17.79 | 17.64] 17.96| 17.83} 18.10} 17.94] 18.05} 17.92] 17.71] 17.73] 17.86| 17.88| 17.84] 17.94 


Fabricated metal products... 12.13 12.52 | 12.53] 12.51] 12.54] 12.67) 12.55] 12.62] 12.79] 12.75] 12.75 | 12.78) 12.80] 12.80] 12.79 


Industrial machinery and equipment.. 13.24 13.59 | 13.51| 13.55] 13.63] 13.77] 13.70] 13.80] 13.97] 13.91] 13.88] 13.93] 13.94] 13.92| 13.97 
Electronic and other electrical 


PUP O Rc coesseniesuvcvasornsscceueccaguasesans 11.69 12.18 | 12.19 | 12.26] 12.28] 12.35] 12.33 | 12.36] 12.54] 12.46] 12.42] 12.49] 12.55] 12.58] 12.66 

{ Transportation equipment.............+:+++4 16.74 17.20) 17.23) 17.29] 17.28] 17.45) 17.25] 17.35] 17.57) 17.46) 17.40] 17.51] 17.48) 17.47| 17.46 
Motor vehicles and equipment. é 17.34 17.75 | 17.84) 17.89} 17.80] 18.04) 17.73] 17.85] 18.12) 18.02] 17.88] 18.01) 18.01] 17.99] 17.95 

Instruments and related products....... 12.71 13.14] 13.09] 13.18] 13.18] 13.31] 13.27) 13.34] 13.39) 13.38] 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.54] 13.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............ 10.05 10.38 | 10.33) 10.37] 10.48| 10.47) 10.52] 10.59] 10.59] 10.59] 10.56) 10.56) 10.53} 10.51] 10.50 

Nondurable goods. 11.58 TO ata) 12:00) 1.85.) 12:01) 12:00) 12.12 | 12.24) 12:20) 12.19)| 12.25 | 12.27) 12.27 | 12.27 

Food and kindred products.. 10.93 11.20 | 11.22} 11.25) 11.16] 11.19} 114.16] 11.38) 11.46} 11.41] 11.32] 11.40} 11.45] 11.46] 11.42 


Tobacco products..... 19.41 19.34 | 21.37 | 20.98| 20.27| 1837] 17.73) 18.60] 18.67] 1856) 1852] 19.40| 20.32] 20.77| 20.83 
Textile mill products.. 9.41 9.69 9.68 9.68 9.72 9.78 9.73 9.77 9.92 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94} 10.00 
Apparel and other textile products....., 7.64 7.96 7.99 7.95 7.94 8.00 8.03 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.28 
Paper and allied products..............+.+44 14.23 14.67] 1463) 14.79| 14.69] 14.74] 14.74| 14.86] 14.95] 14.84] 14.78] 14.93] 15.00] 15.00] 14.99 
Printing and publishing..........-...::++++ 12.33 12.65 | 12.54] 12.63) 12.70] 12.82] 12.81] 12.83] 12.90] 12.86) 12.90] 13.01} 1299] 12.92] 12.90 


Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


15.62 16.17 | 16.11] 16.16] 16.22] 16.25) 16.28) 1638] 16.45) 16.37] 16.49] 16.42) 16.42] 16.51] 16.55 
19.36 19.32 | 18.88] 19.02} 1898] 19.35] 19.35| 19.61 | 20.26] 20.13] 20.42) 20.51] 19.97] 20.00) 20.07 


Plastics PrOdUCtS..........cereeereereereneeed 10.91 11.24 | 11.16) 11.25] 11.23] 11.31) 11.28] 11.33] 11.51) 11.49] 11.45] 11.50] 11.53] 11.50] 11.53 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.17 8.56 8.47 8.43 8.62 8.69 8.71 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.90 8.90 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............ssesssseorsereeee 14.13 14.44) 14.40] 14.44] 14.48) 14.57) 1449] 1457) 1460) 14.71] 14.66) 14.70| 14.77| 14.73) 14.72 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........cceseessenersees: 1 12.43 12.87 | 12.88) 12.82] 12.85] 13.03] 12.94) 13.06 | 13.20} 13.18] 13.26 | 13.28] 13.33] 13.29] 13.32 
PRE EA rrac ssn dsncsnssnnassesnssoscsasens 7.69 7.89 7.98 7.93 7.95 8.06 8.12 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..............2s220000004 12.32 12.79 | 12.75} 12.69] 12.71] 12.89] 12.87] 12.97) 13.02} 12.99] 13.15 | 13.20] 13.09 | 13.16] 13.20 


SERVICES. < “ 11.89 12.20 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 
Industry —— e 
1995 1996 June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
-~——__—_ 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $394.34 | $406.26 | $410.08 | $405.86 | $409.25 | $417.06 | $412.28 | $414.00 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 
Seasonally adjusted - -| 409.81] 405.08) 409.17 | 413.28] 409.70) 413.31) 417.44] 414.52] 421.08 
Constant (1982) dollars.... 255.07 | 255.51 | 257.91] 254.94] 256.74] 260.50] 256.87 257.30) 261.58 | 254.51 | 258.86 
MINING So scsece(ndssacesanevccnsavbuenncu 683.91 | 707.13) 716.68} 696.19} 702.60] 722.01) 713.29| 712.99] 733.70} 715.16} 732.34 
CONSTRUCTION........:0:sseseseseerenees 1 587.00] 602.94] 607.46] 613.30] 621.24] 625.28) 628.43) 606.06) 604.48) 572.57) 588.38 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars 514.59] 531.65 | 534.23) 525.67 | 534.62} 545.67] 537.58] 544.35'| 559.40 | 541.16 | 541.63 
Constant (1982) dollars. 332.85 | 334.37] 335.99] 330.19 | 335.40 | 340.83] 334.94] 338.32] 347.67 | 335.50] 334.75 
Durable QOOdS.........0:sssssssessersens 548.66 | 565.62) 569.19) 556.70) 569.08/ 582.71) 573.03) 578.72 | 594.70) 576.134 577.15 
Lumber and wood products...... 410.87 | 425.95) 434.72 | 426.13] 436.36 | 439.71] 437.18) 433.37 | 437.13 | 418.97 | 426.12 
Furniture and fixtures...........000+4 388.87 | 399.91 | 399.35] 398.11 | 408.62 | 414.91 | 414.28] 416.34 | 433.89) 407.93] 403.26 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUICEStvcctcesnernaceecvstvcasmsreets 533.63 | 555.11 | 565.36) 562.89) 568.48) 575.46] 568.04] 563.76] 557.28) 531.29| 548.10 
Primary metal industries............ 643.28 | 661.67 660.51 | 657.49| 662.38] 680.06| 670.00) 675.51] 686.30] 672.84| 673.01 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOduUcts.........-eeeseseceee 769.45 | 791.66 | 784.98| 797.42 | 784.52 | 807.26] 796.54; 814.06] 808.19} 791.64| 787.21 
Fabricated metal products........ §14.31 530.85 | 536.28) 520.42 | 534.20| 546.08) 535.89] 542.66) 557.64) 536.78] 539.33 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT........-sesesesereeseseeees 574.62 | 585.73 | 584.98| 574.52| 582.00] 596.24] 587.73| 597.54] 620.27) 602.30} 603.78 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMENE....... cee eeeeeeseeeeeeees 486.30 | 505.47} 507.10) 497.76} 510.85| 518.70| 514.16} 520.36 | 537.97] 513.35| 519.16 
Transportation equipment......... 733.21 756.80 | 766.74] 738.28| 765.50} 787.00) 762.45| 772.08} 801.19] 778.72| 770.82 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMONticsccccesceresovscexexesens 778.57 | 769.98} 817.07| 776.43 | 809.90] 833.45} 979.85] 806.82) 842.58] 819.91 | 804.60 
Instruments and related : 
products...... .| 526.19| 547.94] 549.78| 540.38) 548.29] 559.02 | 553.36] 562.95] 575.77| 557.95| 562.38 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.... 401.00} 412.09] 410.10) 402.36 | 412.73 423.39] 420.89} 427.11 | 435.25| 419.36| 423.46 
Nondurable goods... | 468.99 | 484.79] 486.34] 482.40) 488.76 | 496.01] 490.80] 499.34] 509.18] 494.10] 492.48 
Food and kindred products....... 449.22 459.20 | 458.90] 460.13 | 463.14] 472.22 465.37 475.68 | 481.32 464.39 460.72 
Tobacco products : i 773.60 | 876.17 | 809.83| 810.80} 771.54] 730.48 766.32 782.27 | 727.55 724.13 
Textile mill products.. 383.93 | 393.41 | 400.75} 389.14} 401.44/ 404.89] 399.90} 407.41] 416.64] 407.13} 398.57 
Apparel and other textile 
PRODUCES. ..¢--secstroasensctterseeses 282.68 | 294.52] 302.82] 292.56) 299.34] 300.80} 301.93} 301.98] 308.89] 299.63] 302.21 
Paper and allied products......... 613.31 635.21 | 634.94] 638.93] 637.55 | 648.56] 642.66) 655.33 | 665.28| 649.99| 639.97 
Printing and publishing............. 471.01 | 483.23 | 475.27] 479.94] 490.22 | 497.42] 491.90} 496.52] 503.10} 486.11 | 491.49 
Chemicals and allied products.} 674.78 | 698.54] 699.17] 693.26| 695.84) 703.63) 703.30] 715.81 | 730.38] 705.55 | 710.72 
Petroleum and coal products..... 846.03 | 842.35 | 843.94) 842.59 | 833.22 | 855.27) 843.66) 862.84) 889.41) 905.85| 886.23 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics Product... 452.77 | 466.46 | 465.37) 459.00} 467.17| 476.15] 469.25] 471.33) 490.33] 475.69| 475.18 
Leather and leather products....|. 310.46 | 326.14) 331.18) 317.81] 335.32 | 340.65 | 339.69] 343.09) 347.02 | 332.89] 336.80 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...........cceseseseed 556.72 | 571.82 | 577.44] 573.27 | 579.20| 587.17] 575.25] 579.89] 582.54] 570.75| 579.07 
WHOLESALE TRADE.... 476.07 | 492.92 | 499.74] 488.44] 493.44] 502.96| 495.60| 500.20| 510.84} 499.52} 510.51 
RETAIL TRADE..............ssseseseseees 4 221.47 | 230.11] 234.61 | 233.14] 234.53) 234.55] 233.04] 232.52] 239.09] 230.72) 236.49 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..........0s00s000 442.29 459.16 | 465.38] 451.76) 453.75 | 470.49] 459.46) 464.33 477.83| 463.74 482.61 
SEAVIGE Sis ccreimn co cxarverssentsnecamntnvons 382.00 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
' [In percent] 

Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 61.4 60.3 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
51.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62.6 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 56.2 53.1 a S = = = = 


65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7 65.6 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7 53.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.7 59.0 57.0 56.3 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64.7 65.0 
64.6 62.2 64.2 64.5 58.6 = =| = — = = = 


70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 71.5 72.1 70.1 69.5 66.6 65.0 
63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.3 63.8 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
ae 


55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.1 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 
45.7 54.3 47.8 39.2 52.2 §2.2 44.2 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 
54.0 50.4 52.9 52.9 50.7 52.5 - - - = - = 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
T 

Civilian noninstitutional population.......... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force. 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate... 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
EEMIPIOVOU soicseratavnssdaterbsctesenoncasaos + 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio.. 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
Agriculture... 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
Unemployed... : 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate : 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Not in the labor force.... 5 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Total employment.... ecpipancutantiecersoaaty i A ODONO. 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 


Private sector... 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 


Goods-producing... 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
ini 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 


19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 


Service-producing eeney ty} 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade. 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 
Retail trade..... ascesspsaeaveneve 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 
SONVICOS ssc.cesiinuectosavenerasssstoniideteunteess 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 83,117 34,377 
Government. 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 


Federal. 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
LOCAL R resctiyinestasiessmsstisnedssensaeneoievens 10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 Ne 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-sesese 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 
Mining: 
Average weekly hours 42.3 43.0 4441 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 447 45.3 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 


Construction: 
Average Weekly NOurs........ccccsssecssesssestsssesseesesenes 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


414 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 


Transportation and public utilities: 


Average weekly hours. 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 
{ Average hourly earnings (in dollars = 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..... 4 475.69 490.14 504.53 511.61 §23.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurs........2.ccesseees 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:0:0004 380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........s:sccscsssesessnsseeesneesenees 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 
Average weekly earings (in dollars) 325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 


Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). aS 289.49 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.60 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 1997 
7 
Clyillan workers?s:..iesoeeldraa Shah eee 124.8; 125.6] 126.6) 127.2) 128.3) 129.2} 130.2} 130.9) 132.0 0.8 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 125.5} 126.3) 127.4) 128.0) 129.1) 130.0} 131.3) 131.9} 133.1 A) 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... 127.0| 127.5; 128.9) 129.4) 130.6) 131.4) 132.6) 133.1 133.7 5 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 125.2 1259% 126.7 127.4 128.5 129.1 131.1 131-5 133.2 1.3 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical 126.5} 127.3) 128.1 129.0) 130.1 130.8; 132.0} 132.6} 133.6 8 at 

Blue-collar workers 123.6) 124.5) 125.2) 125.8); 126.7) 127.7} 128.3) 129.1 129.8 5 2.4 

Service occupations.... 125.0} 125.8) 126.7) 127.4) 128.0) 128.7) 129.7) 131-0} 132.0 8 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: = : 2 

Goods-producing..... 125.3 126.0 126.5 127.4 128.3 129.3 130.1 130.9 131.5 5 25 

Manufacturing.... 126.2) 126.9) 127.3) 1283) 129.3) 130.4) 181.3) 132.1) 132.6 4 2.6 

124.6} 125.5] 126.6) 127.1) 128.2) 129.1 130.2} 130.9) 132.1 9 3.0 

127.2} 127.8) 128.9) 129.4) 130.4) 131.2) 132.5) 133.2) 134.1 7 2.8 

129.4 130.2 131.1 132.0 132.5 133.4 134.1 134.4 135.2 6 2.0 

128.8; 129.7) 130.4) 131.4) 132.3) 132.9) 133.6] 133.8) 134.2 3 1.4 

Educational services 126.9| 127.4; 129.8) 130.2) 130.5) 130.8) 133.2} 133.9) 134.0 A 27 

Public administration”... 125.4) 126.1 127.4) 128.3) 129.2). 129.6) 130.7) 131.8) 133.0 9 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing 124.4) 125.2} 126.3} 126.8) 127.9) 128.8) 129.8) 130.5) 131.7 9 3.0 

Private Industry WOrKePS. ..............ccssceceeseceeeseeeeeeeaeeeeens 124.5] 125.4 126.2] 126.7| 127.9] 129.0] 129.8) 130.6) 131.7 8 3.0 

Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:csseesesesesestseseseneneeeed 125.0) 125.7 126:5) 127.1 128.3} 129.2) 130.2} 130.8) 131.9 8 2.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers.......s:ssssssssssesnssscsessseessssstetsessscecasaraneey 125.3) 126.2) 127.0! 127.6; 129.0} 130.0; 131.1 131.7} 133.1 1 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS............2ccesesensescereesecesenees 126.3; 127.0) 127.8) 128.6) 129.9) 130.7) 132.0) 132.5) 133.7 9 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 127.7| 128.4) 129.3) 129.9) 131.6) 132.6] 133.3) 133.7) 134.6 rif 2.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 124.9] 125.4) 126.2) 126.9) 128.0 128.8; 130.9} 131.3] 133.0 1.3 3.9 
SAlSS OCCUPATIONS i vitae cc vo -cnnswasacconr eee vantencsnxsaensnexussenseal 120.2) 122.4) 123.2) 123.2; 124.8) 126.9) 126.7) 128.1 130.1 1.6 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 126.5) 127.3) 128.1 129.0) 130.1 130.8} 132.0) 132.5) 133.7 a) 2.8 
Blue-Collar WOMMCIS voces -seresuecesrsereescceavesenantecorsneaseccebeeincet 123.5] 124.4) 125.1 125.6} 126.6} 127.6] 128.1] 129.0) 129.6 HS) 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 123.4, 124.4) 125.4) 125.7) 126.5 127.7| 128.2) 129.1 129.6 4 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors........... 124.2} 124.8) 125.1 126.2) 127.1 128.1 128.7) 129.5) 130.0 4 2.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations «| 121.8) 122.4) 122.9) 123.0; 123.9] 124.7; 124.9; 125.2} 126.1 ae 1.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...} 124.1 125.3] 125.9) 126.8), 128.5) 129.3) 130.0) 131.3) 132.8 14 3.3 
Service occupations ics suic cateserprecendcnelesoaeeeseeceeseacueretal 123.4 124.0 124.7 125.2 125.8 126.5 127.4 128.9 129.8 7 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Seeeeanctige> 124.1 125.0) 125.8) 126.3) 127.5) 128.6) 129.2} 130.0) 131.1 8 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 125.3} 125.9) 126.5) 127.3) 128.2) 129.3) 130.1 130.9} 131.4 4 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.9] 125.6) 126.1 127.0) 128.0) 129.0) 129.8) 130.5) 131.1 4 25 
White-collar occupations A2T2i deol 12s 129.0) 130.0) 131.0) 132.2) 132.9) 133.5 5 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 126.2; 126.7) 127.2) 128.2) 129.4) 130.2} 131.5 132.1 132.6 4 2.5 
Blue-collar occupations 124.1) 124.9) 125.5) 126.3) 127.1) 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2 5 2.4 
Construction....... 121.1 122.0} 123.1 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2 6 2.3 
Manufacturing..... 126.2} 126.9) 127.3) 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3} 132.1) 132.6 4 2.6 
White-collar occupations 127.4 128.0 128.7 129.5 130.5 131.6 132.8 133.6 133.9 2 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.1 126.6] 127.4) 128.3) 129.5) 130.5) 131.8) 132.5) 132.8 Pe) 25 
Blue-collar occupations 125.3) 126.0) 126.3) 127.5) 128.4) 129.5) 130.2) 131.1 131.7 5 2.6 
Durables.......... 127.0 127.7 128.2 129.0 129.7 131.2 131.9 132.6 133.0 3 2.5 
Nondurables.... 124.7) 125.4) 125.7} 127.0) 128.3) 128.9} 130.0} 131.0} 131.7 5 27 
S@IVICEOGUCIAG ras susecstussescnenuenvenchyosesesssy-ntoentvexeastrerynears 123.9} 124.9) 125.8) 126.2) 127.6) 128.6) 129.5) 130.2} 131.6 14 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.0} 125.8; 126.6) 127.2) 128.4; 129.2} 130.3) 130.9) 132.2 1.0 3.0 
White-collar occupations 124.6} 125.6) 126.5) 127.1) 128.5) 129.6) 130.6) 131.1) 132.7 1.2 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations.... 126.4) 127.1 128.0} 128.7) 130.0} 130.9] 132.2) 132.6] 134.0 11 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.. 122.1 123.1 123.9 124.0 125.2 126.0 126.4 127.3 128.2 af 2.4 
Service occupations....... 123.0} 123.6] 124.2) 124.8) 125.3) 126.1 127.1 128.6) 129.5 a 3.4 
Transportation and public utilities. 124.0} 124.7} 126.0} 126.6) 127.9) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3 t( 2.7 
Transportation 122.3 123.0 124.7 125.1 126.9 LEMS 128.2 129.2 130.6 11 2.9 
Public utilities 126.1 126.8 127.5 128.5 128.9 129.1 130.4 131.7 132.0 ne 2.4 
Communications... 126.3 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 129.1 131.1 130.2 -7 1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 125.9 127.0 127.7 128.7 130.1 131.1 132.0 132.4 134.2 1.4 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 121.7 122.8 123.8 124.2 125.5 126.4 127.5 128.6 130.1 1.2 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.0} 125.9} 126.4| 128.0) 129.0) 130.4 11 3.6 
Wholesale trade 123.2} 124.8} 126.1 127.0; 127.5) 129.3) 129.9) 130.9) 132.9 1.5 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 124.4) 125.1 126.2) 127.1 127.4; 128.7| 130.0) 130.9) 132.6 1.3 4] 
Retail trade... 120.9 121.8 122.6 122.7 124.5 124.8 126.2 127.4 128.5 9 3.2 
Food stores.... 120.8) 120.7) 121.8} 122.4) 123.6) 124.4) 127.0} 128.4] 128.2 —.2 3.7 
General merchandise stores 120.1 120.7} 121.0} 121.7} 122.4) 123.6} 124.6) 126.3) 126.4 AL 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
{ Mar. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 120:2| 121-8) 122:7) 123.1) 124.5) 126.3) 126:7| 126.0) 128.6 24 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations vei 120.7) 124.6) 125.4) 125.7) 127-5) 128.5) 129:7| 129:2) 131.5 1.8 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies! 123.5) 124.1 124.8; 124.4) 126.9} 128.2) 130.3) 128.0} 130.6 1.8 3.4 
Insurance... 123.5; 124.6] 1249) 125.9] 127.6] 128.2} 129.3] 129.6] 131.9 1.8 3.4 
127.5 128.2 128.9 129.4 130.7 131.7 132.7 133.4 134.6 9 3.0 
Business services... 124.5] 125.3) 125.7) 126.3} 128.9) 129.2} 130.2} 131.8] 133.3 14 3.4 
Health services.... 129.7; 130.3) 131.3) 132.2) 132.6) 133.5) 134.2} 134.5) 135.5 U 2.2 
Hospitals........ 128.9 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.8 133.4 133.7 134.0 2 1.4 
Educational services.. fa W268 130.3 133.2 133.7 134.4 134.8 137.5 138.0 138.5 4 3.1 
Colleges and uNiversities............cccsscesereerseseeeneess 129.3) 131.3) 134.6) 135.2} 135.9) 136.2) 138.6] 139.1 139.5 3 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 123.7) 124.6) 125.5) 125.9) 127.2) 128.2) 129.1; 129.8) 131.1 1.0 3.1 
White-collar workers... 12457) 126.6) 126.5) 127:0) 128.5) 129.5) 130:5| 131.1) 132.7 1.2 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 126.4; 127.1 128.0; 128.6) 130.0} 130.8) 132.1 132.5] 134.0 11 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations..... 121.5} 1225) 123:5| 123.7) 124.6) 125.6} 125.9] 126.7) 127.5 6 2.3 
Service occupations 123.0} 123.5) 124.2) 124.7) 125.3) 126.0} 127.0) 128.6) 129.4 6 3.3 
State and local government WOrKElS..........:s-cessesesesneneensnes 126.4) 126.9) 128.7; 129.3) 129.9} 130.2} 131.9) 132.7) 133.2 4 2.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 126.2; 126.6) 128.6} 129.1] 129.6) 129.9} 131.8] 132.5) 132.9 3 25 
Professional specialty and technical.. «| 126.0] 126.3) 128.4) 128.8} 129.1 129.5) 131.6) 132.3} 132.5 2 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............| 126.9 127.4) 129.1 129.9 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 9 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 126.3). 126.9) 128.4) 129.1 130.0) 130.4) 131.8} 133.0) 133.3 2 2.5 

Blue-collar workers. 125.4) 126.3 127.2 128.0 129.0 129.5 130.3 131.2 135.6 8 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 126.7 127.1 129.2 129.6 130.0 130.3 132.4 133.1 133.2 ot 2.5 
Services excluding schools” 126.4) 127.7} 128.9) 129.4) 130.3) 130.8); 131.9} 132.0} 132.5 4 sir 
Health services... 128.4] 129.8] 131.0) 131.6} 132.5] 133.1) 134.0) 134.1} 134.5 3 1.5 
Hospitals........... 128.4) 129.9] 131.1) 131.7} 132.6] 133.2] 134.2} 134.3} 134.8 4 17, 
Educational services.. 126.5} 126.8; 129.0) 129.4) 129.7) 130.0) 132.3) 133.0} 133.1 Bi 2.6 
SCHOOIS........s0000s000 126.8] 127.1) 129.4) 129.8] 130.0) 130.3) 132.6] 133.4) 133.4 0 2.2 
Elementary and secondary. 129.8} 130.1 130.2} 130.5; 132.6} 133.1 133.1 0 2.2 
Colleges and universities 128.0} 128.7) 129.4) 129.9] 132.5} 134.0} 134.3 2 3.8 

Public administration’......... 127.4 130.7 9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists 


of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as ihe Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
© Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 me 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 


Series 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
| 
Clvillaniworkers '...c:2cccstte seen ea eee 121.3} 122.2) 123.2) 123.9) 125.1 126.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers.... 122.4, 123.1] 124.3} 125.1] 126.3) 127.3 
Professional specialty and technical. 124.2) 124.7) 126.1 126.9; 128.0) 128.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 122.2 122.8 123.8 124.7 126.2 127.0 
Administrative support, including clerical. 122.8) 123.4) 124.3 125.2| 126.4) 127.1 

Blue-collar workers..... 119.2} 120.3) 121.1) 121.7] 122.8) 123.9 

Service occupations... 121.2} 121.8] 122.8) 123.4) 124.2) 1249 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 120.5] 121.4) 122.1)~ 122.9] 123.9) 125.1 
Manufacturing... 121.9} 122.9] 123.5) 124.3) 125.4) 126.5 

Service-producing 121.7} 122.5] 123.7} 124.3] 125.6] 126.5 
Services............. 124.4] 124.8) 126.2) 126.9) 128.0) 128.9 

Health services... 126.1) 126.6} 127.5} 128.4) 129.3} 130.0 
Hospitals........:00eccen 125.5} 126.0} 126.8] 127.8} 128.6) 129.2 
Educational services 125.0} 125.1 127.8) 128.5) 128.8) 129.1 
Public administration°... 121.9} 122.3] 123.2) 124.1] 124.9) 125.3 
Nonmanufacturing 121.1 121.9) 123.1 123.7; 125.0; 125.9 
Private industry workers 120.6) 121.5) 122.4) 123.1 124.4) 125.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 121.0] 121.8) 122.6) 123.4) 124.7) 125.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 121.7| 122.7) 123.6) 124.3) 125.8) 127.0 
Excluding sales occupations... wae 122.8] 128.4] | 124.3) 125-2!) 4267) 127.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........ 123.7) 124.4) 125.3) 126.1 127.8) 128.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 121.9 122.5 123.4 124.4) 125.9 126.8 
Sales OCCUPA ONS - aoc w acesssaasnssnssaseserearer teases nensererea 116.9} 119.3] 120.5} 120.4) 122.0) 124.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..| 122.9) 123.5) 124.3) 125.3) 126.5) 127.3 
Blu@-COllar WOMKCNS ..0:-.0:5:eecerenstivoseresrsncsousnersucsssvavsuatncnirae 119.0} 120.1 120.8) 121.4) 122.5) 123.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 118.8} 119.9] 121.0) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 119.6} 120.9} 121.4) 122.3) 123.4) 124.5 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 117.0} 117.8} 118.5} 118.6] 120.0) 120.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...| 120.1 121.2) 1215) 122:6] /124.2| 125.1 
SOrvice OCCUPARIONS saci wives was paatusachsatsnedoreaadconebueieben con 119.4) 120.0] 120.8) 121.4) 122.2) 123.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® 3 Settee ‘ee 19.9] 121.0) 121.8) 122.4) 123.7) 124.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-DIOGUGING eececcsescneenccvcziesusucctataroncecsarecueaaserusessaasaies 120.4) 121.4) 122.1) 122.9) 123.9] 125.1 
Excluding sales occupations.... 119.9} 120.9) 121.6) 122.4) 123.5) 124.6 
White-collar occupations.......... 123.0} 123.8] 124.4) 125.3) 126.2) 127.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 121.8) 122.5) 123.2) 124.2) 125.3) 126.3 
Blue-collar occupations..... 118.8} 119.9} 120.7) 121.4; 122.4) 123.7 
Construction...... 114.8] 115.7} 116.8) 117.4) 118.3) 119.6 
Manufacturing... 121.9} 122.9] 123.5} 124.3) 125.4) 126.5 
White-collar occupations 123.9| 124.7) 125.3) 126.1 127.1 128.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.4] 123.2) 123.9) 124.8) 126.0) 127.0 
Blue-collar occupations 120.4) 121.6) 122.2) 123.1 124.2| 125.4 
Durables 121.9} 122.9] 123.6] 124.3)° 125.1) 126.5 
Nondurables... 121.9} 122.9} 123.3} 124.4) 125.8) 126.5 
Service-producing.... 120,7| 121.6) 122.6) 123.2) 124.7) 125.8 
Excluding sales occupations 121.8) 122.5) 123.4) 124.2; 125.6) 126.5 
White-collar occupations...... 121.3} 122.3) 123.2) 124.0) 125.6) 126.8 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2| 123.8) 124.7) 125.6) 127.2) 128.1 
Blue-collar occupations..... 119.2) 120.3) 121.1 121.4) 122.7) 123.5 
Service occupations 119.3} 119.8) 120.7) 121.3) 122.0) 122.8 
Transportation and public utilities... 121.2) 122.0) 122.9) 123.7} 124.6) 125.0 
Transportation 119.8 121.0 121.6 122.9 123.2 
Public utilities 924.5) \ 126:2) 126.4) 1265! 127.41 
Communications 124.3) 124.6) 125.3) 126.2) 126.1 126.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 123.4) 124.4) 125.2) 125.9} 127.0) 127.7 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Wholesale trade...........0::scse0 
Excluding sales occupations 
Retail trade...... 
Food stores... 
General merchandise stores.... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Sept. 


127.2 


128.6 
130.2 
129.0 
128.4 
124.5 
126.2 


126.1 
127.7 
127.7 
130.3 
130.8 
130.0 
131.6 


126.6 
127.0 


126.5 
126.8 


128.0 
129.0 
129.6 
128.9 
123.9 
128.5 
124.3 
124.2 
125.4 
121.0 
125.8 


124.1 
125.6 


126.1 
125.7 
128.6 
127.7 
124.5 
120.4 
127.7 
129.6 
128.4 
126.3 
127.7 
127.6 


126.7 
127.6 
127.8 
129.5 
123.8 
124.0 
125.9 
123.8 
128.4 
128.2 
128.5 


months | months 
Mar. | ended | ended 
Mar. 1997 
0.9 3.3 
1.0 3.4 
5 27 
1.2 3.8 
1.0 3.2 
6 28 
8 35 
6 3.0 
5 3.0 
1.0 3.3 
44 3.1 
8 2.4 
4 1.9 
2 2.9 
9 3.2 
1.0 3.3 
1.0 3.4 
9 3.1 
1.2 3.5 
14 3.2 
8 25 
1.3 4A 
15 48 
11 3.2 
7 2.9 
6 2.8 
6 3.1 
1.0 1.9 
1.0 3.4 
7, 3.6 
9 3.2 
6 3.2 
5 3.2 
4 3.0 
3 3.4 
6 3.2 
1.0 3.1 
5 3.0 
4 28 
3 2.6 
5 3.1 
5 3.1 
6 2.8 
1.2 3.4 
14 3.3 
12 3.6 
1.2 3.4 
1.0 27 
7 3.7 
9 2.9 
1.4 2.9 
2 2.8 
-4 29 
14 27 


f 


22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
4 Mar. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 115.0 117.0 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 1.9 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations to) IGS AZO 2 121.3) 123.4) 1245) 126.0) 125.3) 127.2 1.5 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies} 119.2} 119.7] 120.4) 120.1 122.7) 124.2) 126.8} 123.8) 125.9 Ve? 2.6 
Insurance... wf 119.8 120.8 121.1 122.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 1.5 3.5 
Services....... 123.9) 124.4) 125.3) 126.0] 127.6) 128.7) 129.7} 130.5) 131.8 1.0 3.3 
Business services 122.1 122.9 123.6 124.3 126.9 127.7 128.5 130.1 131.4 1.0 3.5 
Health services. 126.2; 126.7) 127.5) 128.4) 129.3) 130.1] 130.8} 131.4) 132.5 8 25 
Hospitals............ 125.4; 125.9) 126.6} 127.7] 128.5) 129.1] 129.7] 130.3) 130.7 3 1.7 
Educational services... 125.6] 125.9} 128.6} 129.4) 130.1) 130.4) 133.3) 133.8) 134.5 5 3.4 
Colleges and universities.... 125.5; 125.9} 129.0} 130.1 130.6} 130.9} 133.4) 133.8) 134.6 6 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing 120.0; 120.9) 121.9) 122.5} 123.9) 125.1) 125.9} 126.8) 128.2 tet 3.5 
White-collar workers... 121.1 122.1 123.1 123.8 125.4 126.6 127.6 128.3 129.9 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 122.9} 123.5} 124.4) 125.4) 126.9} 127.8; 129.2) 129.6) 131.2 1.2 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations......... 117.5) 118.5) 119.4) 119.8) 120.9) 122.0) 122.4) 123.1 124.1 8 2.6 
Service occupations 119.2 119.8 120.6 121.2 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 7 3.6 
State and local government workers.... 124.3) 124.6] 126.6) 127.3) 127.8) 128.1) 130.1] 130.9) 131.4 4 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 124.4; 1248) 126.8) 127.4) 127.9) 128.2} 130.3} 131.1] 131.4 ie 2.7 
Professional specialty and technical... 124.8; 125.0) 127.4) 128.0} 128.3) 128.6) 131.1 131.7) 131.9 2 2.8 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 124.1 124.3) 126.0) 126.9} 127.7) 128.0) 129.3) 130.2} 131.3 8 2.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 122.5} 122.9} 124.4) 125.1 125.8] 126.1 127.7) 129.0} 129.2 2 2.7 

Blue-collar workers... 123.1) 123.8) 124.8) 125.7; 126.6) 127.0} 127.9} 128.8) 129.6 6 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
Services 124.9} 125.1) 127.6) 128.2} 128.6) 128.9) 131.2} 131.9) 132.1 2, 27 
Services excluding schools’. 125.0 125.5 126.9 127.4 128.2 128.7 130.1 130.5 131.2 5 2.3 
Health services.... 126.0) 126.6) 127.9] 128.6) 129.3) 129.9} 131.1] 131.4) 132.1 AS) 2.2 
Hospitals 125.8) 126.3) 127.6} 128.4) 129.1) 129.7) 130.9} 131.3} 131.9 5 2.2 
Educational services.. 124.8 124.9 127.7 128.3 128.5 128.8 131.3 132.0 132.1 al 2.8 
Schools 125.0} 125.1) 127.8} 128.4) 128.7) 128.9) 131.4) 132.2) 132.2 0 onli 
Elementary and secondary. 125.5) 125.8) 128.7) 129.2} 129.3) 129.5} 132.0} 132.4) 132.4 0 2.4 
Colleges and universities. 123.2; 122.9) 125.0} 125.9) 126.8) 127.1]. 129.8) 131.2) 131.5 2. 3.7 
Public administration*............. 121.9] 122.3] 123.2} 124.1] 124.9) 125.3} 126.6] 127.7| 120.8 x) 2.9 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


$ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
| Mar. 1997 

Private INdUStry WOFKEIS........sccessesssecnscessnessesoesesssscsessessetenes 134.5} 135.1] 135.6} 135.9] 136.6] 137.4) 138.1] 138.6) 139.4 0.6 2.0 
' Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 135.2} 136.0) 136.6} 136.7] 137.7} 138.4] 139.5} 139.7} 140.8 8 2.3 

Blue-collar workers...... 133:3] 18316] 1984.1] 134.7} 135.2] 186.1] 136.2) 137.0] ,187.2 1 1.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 135.9] 135.9) 136.2| 137.1] 137.7] 138.6] 138.8] 139.7} 139.9 1 1.6 

Service-producing. 133.2] 134.1] 134.8] 134.7} 135.5} 136.2] 137.2] 137.4) 138.5 8 2.2 

Manufacturing.... 135.4] 135.2] 135.5} 136.7} 137.5] 138.5] 138.8] 139.8) 139.9 1 1:7 

Nonmanufacturing. 133.9] 134.7] 135.4} 135.3] 136.0] 136.7] 137.5} 137.9} 138.9 7 2.4 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 | 1997 Percent change 
—— 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended _ 
Mar. 1997 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

125.1 125.8 126.8) 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 0.2 1.9 

Goods-producing 125.2 125.9 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 2 1.6 
Service-producing... 124.8 125.6 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 2 2.2 
Manufacturing 126.3 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 2 1.6 
Nonmanufacturing.. 124.0 125.0 126.2 127.1 128.0 129.2 129.9 130.4} 130.6 2 2.0 

INOMUMMOM esa caccvncevcenenevaradsteniieensanspsonpavseoucusseecuericeevnescetanessanact 124.3 125.2 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 11 3.2 
Goods-producing. 125.2 125.9 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4) 130.4 131.3 132.0 5 2.9 
Service-producing... 123.8 124.8 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 1.2 3.3 
Manufacturing......... 126.1 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 5 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing...... 123.6 124.5 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 1.2 3.2 

Workers, by region’ 
125.6 126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 8 2.6 
123.7 124.3 125.2 125.6} 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 8 3.0 
125.8 126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 9 2.9 
122.6 123.4 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 14 3.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 124.5} 125.4) 126.2} 126.8) 128.0) 129.1 130.0} 130.6] 131.7 8 29 
Other areas 124.8) 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 9 3.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WON sapoiercaccs-onnsesstheades echt ctevabnasihinarhacseeines ceovecencenas sovateasertae| 119.8 120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4} 126.0 5 2.6 
Goods-producing 118.4 119.3 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 4 2.3 
Service-producing.. 121.6} 122.3) 123.2) 124.2) 1248) 126.2) 126.8); 127.6) 128.2 eS) 2.7 
Manufacturing.. 119.8 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 3 2.2 
Nonmanufacturing..... 119.9 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 5 2.7 

Nonunion 120.8 121.8 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 Vat 3.4 
Goods-producing. 121.3 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 7 3.2 
Service-producing...... 120.5 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 1.3 3.6 
Manufacturing...... 122.7 123.8) 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 5 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing.. 120.0 121.0 121.9 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 1.2 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 
121.3 122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 3.1 
120.0 120.8 121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 eed 3.5 
120.9 122.2 123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 1.0 3.1 
119.9 120.9 121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 3.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 120.6) 121.6 122.4 123.2 124.6 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 1.0 3.3 
Other areas......... 120.5 121.3 122.1 122.4 123.4 124.2 125.0 126.5 2G 9 3.5 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
‘ e . f private | State and local 
item Medium and large private establishments establish-| governments? 
ments? 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 1987 1990 
ie 
Time-off plans i 
Participants with: 
Remit MUNRO vote cvecuuacatectawnsbieKcatcccscdevdecccucensed 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 11 10 8 8 shiz, 11 
Average minutes per day.. = = 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time............006 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 “58 56 
Average minutes per day.. = - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave................ - - - - - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days per occurrence.. = = - = = 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays............:sss00 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days per year 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
P@IG POrONal ICAVE............5..20cceceneneeerccnneeseseesrons 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average days per year.. od = = 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 27 2.9 
Paid vacations 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
Paid sick leave 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave = = = = = = = 33 37 37 17 57 51 
Unpaid sick leave = = = = = = = 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............ceceseeeeeee 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
HOR TOIBEAIN CAIG) Seca: css eceversrsiicerssenctansarcerectameusasy - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilitieS...........scsccsersenesreneeneeeeeees 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care : 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment.................::ssscsessesseeeeee - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment.............cccccsseeccsscecereceeeeees - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
SEU COVORAGC renee nciacescesaeccctsecassvehrecrecsieeces cnene hoe 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly contribution 2 - - —| $10.13 | $11.93 | $12.05 | $12.80 | $19.29 | $25.31 | $26.60 $25.13 | $15.74 $25.53 
FEMUWiCOVCTAGO srecdecnctacnccnnecnscnccrvcavnsenanruqnaannes 46 49 51 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution?.............csssssseee - - —| $32.51 | $35.93 | $38.33 | $41.40 | $60.07 | $72.10 | $96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans................:eeeeee00 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
a = = = = 13 10 8 7 6 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available...............ccceeeeeeeneeeeee - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
PRS GEMNCE PIAS Soot ecasenisevesenetevetssepsesecedescesnuveae 40 41 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MASUTENICG QIANG ocr cecc cs cccccnssssicennsvsqvowc-scasteocssaaseesed 54 50 $1 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® aeaveeaoa es 84 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age-65......-ccsceseeteeeeee| 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available............. a 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years. = = = 51 47 41 35 26 22 7 C4 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula............ 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.. 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans...............+.. - - - - - 753 760 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AN ead CS OASIS Se nce e ct anai as saxcncseuss sinh vasseacyccuroversren ese - - - - - 26 33 36 4 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.... - 2 5) 9 10 1 5 5) 
Reimbursement accounts 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 


* Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 
3 in 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 7 Includes employees who participated in Payrollbased Employee Stock Ownership 
1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


‘ Data exclude college teachers. 
© Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1996 1997 
Measure a Cee eee 
1995 | 1996 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July ‘| Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? 
-— 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in Pperiod.........+:cesesesesesesseee 31 37 3 6 3 4 1 7 2 0 3 5 2 1 1 
In effect during period..........ssceseseseees 34 38 4 S 7 u 4 11 th 5 6 8 7 5 6 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands).... 192 273 34.6 22.1 138.1 4.7 12.0 30.4 3.6 0 6.3 15.5 3.3 2:1 43 
In effect during period (in thousands) | 207 275 37.1 55.7| 146.4 9.4 16.6 42.0 24.6 17.9 16.6 22.9 19.5 12.0 16.3 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)........cesseee 5,771 4,889} 634.8) 235.2) 1,392.5 114.5 234.6) 226.8) 237.8 
Percent of estimated working time’... .02 02 .05 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" ‘Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p neh 
= preliminary. 
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27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series 9 see) 


1995 1996 | June ] July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items. 
All items (1967 = 100).. 


Food and beverages. 


152.4 156.9] 156.7) 157.0} 157.3) 157.8] 158.3) 158.6} 158.6) 159.1 159.6} 160.0} 160.2} 160.1 160.3 
456.5 469.9} 469.5) 470.4) 471.1) 472.7) 474.1) 475.0! 475.0) 476.7) 478.2) 479.3) 479.7) 479.6) 480.2 


148.9 153.7) 153.1 153.6] 154.2) 155.0} 155.8) 156.2} 156.6) 156.9) 156.9) 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 
148.4 153.3] 152.6] 153.2) 153.7| 154.6) 155.4) 155.9) 156.3} 156.5) 156.5} 156.6) 156.6} 156.6) 156.6 
148.8 154.3) 153.4) 154.1 154:8) 155.9) 156.8) 157.2) 157-7) 157.9] 157.7) 157.7} 157.5) 157.5), 157.3 
167.5 174.0| 174.2] 174.8} 175.0) 174.7) 175.1 175.4) 175.7) 176.5) 176.7) 176.7) 176.9) 176.9) 178.2 
138.8 144.8) 143.1 143.9} 145.6] 147.2} 147.9} 148.9} 150.0] 149.6} 148.8) 147.8) 147.7) 147.7) 147.9 
132.8 142.1 139.8] 142.0} 144.6] 146.7) 149.3} 149.3} 148.6} 147.8) 146.2) 146.1 145.7} 145.4) 144.1 


Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 
Dairy products 


Fruits and vegetables 177.7 183.9} 183.4] 184.0) 182.1 183.6) 185.1 186.3} 187.2} 187.3) 187.4) 189.3) 186.4; 186.4) 183.7 
Other foods at home.... 140.8 142.9] 142.9] 142.9} 143.2} 143.6] 143.9} 143.4) 143.6) 144.8) 145.4) 145.5) 146.9) 147.1 147.8 
Sugar and sweets... 137.5 143.7| 143.7} 144.6] 144.6) 145.4) 145.7] 144.2} 144.7) 146.9) 147.2} 146.3) 147.9} 147.9) 148.1 
Fats and oils........... 137.3 140.5} 140.8) 140.5} 140.9] 141.5] 141.6] 140.8) 140.7} 142.3) 142.7) 142.4) 142.4) 142.0) 141.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages... 131.7 128.6) 128.4) 127.5} 128.5) 127.9} 127.6] 127.2} 126.9} 128.3) 128.5} 129.5) 131.9) 133.4) 134.8 
Other prepared foods... 151.1 156.2| 156.2) 156.8} 156.4] 157.5) 158.5} 158.3) 158.9} 159.4) 160.6; 160.3} 161.1 160.4) 161.2 


Food away from home 149.0 152.7) 162.3) 152.8) 153.1 153.5} 154.2) 154.7; 155.0) 155.3) 155.6) 156.0} 156.2) 156.3) 156.6 
Alcoholic beverages 153.9 158.5} 158.6] 158.5} 158.9); 159.5) 160.1 160.2} 160.5} 161.1 161.8} 162.1) 162.3} 162.8) 162.7 


Housing... xn 148.5 152.8] 152.7| 153.6] 154.0] 153.9} 154.0} 153.9) 154.0} 155.1) 155.8) 155.9} 155.8) 155.9) 156.9 
Shelter... 165.7 171.0} 170.7) 171.9) 172.3) 172.0) 172.5) 172.4) 172.3) 173.6) 174.6} 175.2] 175.3) 175.3) 176.0 
Renters' costs (12/82 = 100) 174.3 180.2| 180.0} 183.0} 183.4) 180.9) 181.3} 179.9) 179.1 182.7; 185.3) 186.8] 186.3} 185.3) 186.6 
Rent, residential 157.8 162.0/ 161.7/ 162.2} 162.5} 162.9) 163.3} 163.7) 164.0} 164.4} 164.8) 165.1 165.5| 165.9] 166.4 
Other renters! costs... 204.3 214.7) 214.9) 225.4) 225.9] 214.8) 214.9] 207.9} 203.8} 217.3} 226.4; 231.7) 228.0) 222.9) 226.7 
Homeowners' costs (12/82 = 100). 171.0 176.5) 176.0} 176.6) 177.0) 177.5) 178.1 178.6] 178.8) 179.1 179.5} 179.8) 180.2} 180.6) 181.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100)... 171.3 176.8] 176.3} 176.9) 177.3) 177.9) 178.4) 178.9) 179.1 179.5} 179.9} 180.1 180.5} 180.9} 181.4 
Household insurance 157.4 161.0] 160.7/ 162.0} 162.3] 162.3) 163.4] 164.6) 162.4| 162.6] 163.8) 163.3} 163.8) 164.5) 165.3 
Maintenance and repairs. 135.0 139.0; 138.8) 139.4; 139.7) 139.9) 140.2] 141.1 141.5| 141.5) 142.3] 142.4) 142.5] 143.2) 143.3 
Maintenance and repair services 139.8 145.5} 1446) 146.3) 147.1 147.4] 147.3] 147.6} 148.0] 1482|) 148.4) 148.4) 148.9) 149.9) 150.0 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 128.5 130.2} 130.9) 130.1 129.6} 129.5) 130.5} 132.3) 132.6) 132.5} 133.9] 134.3} 133.6) 134.1) 134.1 
Fuel and other utilities............ 123.7 127.5} 128.4 129.0) 129.4) 129.8} 128.7; 128.4) 129.4) 130.8} 131.0) 129.9) 128.9} 129.0) 131.9 


FFU GHS scaeasia ca py eure ces cece dawns 111.5 115.2) 116.5) 117.4) 117.9] 118.4) 116.2] 115.7) 117.1) 119.1) 119.2) 117.2] 115.3) 115.3) 119.8 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 88.1 99.2 94.6 92.3 92.2 95.6] 102.9} 105.9} 110.3) 111.5) 109.6} 105.5) 102.1 100.4 98.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 119.2 122.1} 124.1/ 125.6) 126.1) 126.2) 122.7} 121.7) 122.8) 124.9} 125.3) 123.4) 121.7} 121.9] 127.5 


Other utilities and public services... 152.8 157.2) 157.6] 157.5} 158.0) 158.3} 158.6) 158.9) 159.1 159.7; 160.2} 160.5} 160.8) 161.1 161.7 
Household furnishings and operations. 123.0 124.7) 124.5} 124.7) 124.8) 125.1 125.0} 124.8] 125.0) 124.9] 125.2) 125.4) 125.5) 125.8) 125.7 
Housefurnishings............. 111.2 Tiesto AS) TS) I ATS] 11120), 110:8) Att). Ant 111.1 MURS e MAS 
Housekeeping supplies. 137.1 144.1 140.8) 141.1 141.1 141.2) 141.6} 141.8) 141.4) 142.3} 142.5] 142.8] 143.3) 143.0) 142.9 
Housekeeping services. 143.7 148.0] 147.8] 148.6) 148.6} 149.4) 149.9} 149.6) 150.1 149.6} 149.9} 150.6) 151.1 161.3} 151.8 


Apparel and upkeep. 132.0 131.7) 130.8) 128.3) 128.1 131.5] 133.4) 133.4) 130.3) 129.6} 131.9) 134.5) 136.1 135.3) 132.4 
Apparel commodities. 128.7 128.2| 127.2| 124.5) 124.2) 127.8} 130.0} 129.9] 126.5) 125.8} 128.2) 131.0) 132.7} 131.8) 128.6 
Men's and boys' apparel. 126.2 127.7) 127.1 125.1 126.2| 127.4) 129.2} 131.2) 127.8] 127.0) 127.3) 129.2} 131.4) 132.0} 129.0 
Women's and girls' apparel... 126.9 124.7} 122.8) 118.5) 118.1 123.6) 127.1 126.7} 123.3) 121.5} 126.1 130.1] 131.9) 129.9) 125.6 
Infants' and toddlers! apparel... 127.2 129.7) 129.1 125.7) | 125.1 131.4| 128.5| 126.7) 126.9) 127.9} 127.2) 129.7) 133.7) 133.8) 132.9 
125.4 126.6| 127.1) 125.6} 124.7| 126.7) 128.0] 127.7) 125.9} 125.0} 126.3) 127.0} 129.3) 129.1 126.3 
152.4 150.6} 150.8} 151.5) 149.3) 151.9} 152.0} 149.0) 141.6} 145.6] 146.9) 149.5) 148.1 146.0] 146.4 
157.3 159.8] 159.7| 159.9] 160.3] 160.4 160.6} 160.9] 161.5} 161.7/ 162.2) 162.4) 162.6; 162.9} 163.2 


Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services... 


Transportation....... , 139.1 143.0/ 144.0] 143.5] 142.8] 143.2} 143.9) 144.8] 145.2} 145.0) 144.8) 144.9) 144.8) 144.4) 144.0 
Private transportation..........-...+scsessaesenenenenesenes 136.3 140.0/ 141.0} 140.5] 139.9] 140.0} 140.5) 141.5) 141.7} 141.8} 141.9) 141.5) 141.3) 141.0) 140.7 
BHQW WQS os eceepicvncisscavecssosveounsncsversssesnansea 141.0 143.7; 143.5} 143.2] 142.9] 143.2} 143.8} 144.8) 145.4) 145.4 145.4) 145.4) 145.2} 144.6] 144.2 
New cars.... - 139.0 141.4] 141.3} 141.0] 140.7] 141.0] 141.5} 142.3) 143.0} 143.0} 142.9) 142.9) 142.6} 142.1) 141.7 
UC eae EE RS oe ee 156.5 157.0| 157.2) 156.9] 156.6] 157.0} 157.0} 156.5) 155.6) 154.7) 154.4) 154.4) 154.3} 153.9} 151.8 


Motor fuel.. 100.0 106.3} 111.2} 108.9) 106.4) 106.2} 105.9} 107.8) 108.6) 108.6} 108.1 106.4; 106.0} 105.7; 105.9 
Gasoline 99.8 105.9] 111.0) 108.8} 106.1 105.7) 105.2} 107.1 107.9} 107.9] 107.4) 105.8) 105.4) 105.2} 105.4 
Maintenance and repair. Sis 154.0 158.4) 157.7} 158.1 158.6] 160.0] 160.5} 160.5} 160.6) 161.1 161.2} 161.5) 161.9} 162.2} 162.6 
Other private transportatiOn..........cseereeeeees 170.6 173.9; 173.1 173.5) 174.1 174.1 175.4} 176.2) 176.0} 176.2) 177.1 177.4] 177.3) 177.0} 176.7 
Other private transportation commodities. 104.8 105.1 104.6} 104.7; 104.8) 105.0} 105.0) 105.1 105.2} 105.2) 105.4] 105.1) 104.7} 104.7) 104.7 


Other private transportation services. 186.0 190.1) 185.2] 189.7} 190.4| 190.3} 192.0) 193.0} 192.7} 193.0) 194.1] 194.5) 194.5} 194.2) 193.8 


Public transportation..... ; 175.9 181.9} 182.5} 182.7| 181.4) 184.6] 187.2) 187.3) 189.9} 185.8} 182.4) 188.1 189.8] 188.1) 186.6 
Medical Care............++-+ 7 220.5 228.2| 227.8| 228.7] 229.2| 229.4] 230.1] 230.5) 230.6) 231.8) 232.7) 233.4] 233.8) 234.2) 234.4 
Medical care COMMOGILIES..............--..0:eeeceeeeee 204.5 210.4 210.5) 211.0] 211.1] 211.2) 212.4) 211.9] 212.0) 212.8) 213.9} 214.7} 215.2) 215.6) 216.0 
Medical Care SCrviCeS..............:--scsssesereesceeneeeee 224.2 232.4 231.9] 232.9] 233.4] 233.6) 234.2] 234.9] 235.0} 236.3) 237.1) 237.7} 238.1) 238.5) 238.7 


Professional services... 
Hospital and related services... 


Entertainment 


201.0 208.3} 207.9] 208.7| 209.2} 209.6] 210.2) 210.9} 211.0} 212.2) 213.2} 214.2} 214.7) 215.2) 215.5 
257.8 269.5| 268.8 270.3) 271.2; 271.6] 272.4) 273.2) 273.7) 275.7) 276.6} 276.7} 277.0) 277.3) 277.4 


153.9 159.1] 159.0] 159.0] 159.2! 159.8] 160.1/ 160.7; 160.8) 161.3) 161.8) 162.1) 162.2; 162.2} 162.7 


Entertainment commodities. 138.7 143.0; 142.9] 142.9] 143.2] 143.3] 143.6] 144.0} 144.1) 144.2) 144.3) 144.5) 144.1) 143.9) 143.9 
Entertainment services.... 172.0; 178.1) 177.9] 178.0] 178.0) 179.1) 179.5] 180.3) 180.5] 181.3} 182.1} 182.7} 183.3) 183.5} 184.5 
Other goods and service 206.9 215.4) 214.0] 214.6] 216.3] 218.3] 2188] 219.2} 218.7} 220.0} 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1) 223.1 
Tobacco products.. 225.7 232.8| 232.9] 233.3] 233.4] 234.1] 235.3) 236.2) 234.3) 236.4) 237.4) 238.2} 243.2) 243.8) 241.3 


Personal care........ 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Personal care services..... 

Personal and educational expenses. 
School books and supplies......... 
Personal and educational services.... 


147.1 150.1} 149.6} 150.0] 150.5} 150.8} 150.9] 151.2} 150.5) 151.6] 151.5} 151.8) 152.7) 152.6) 152.8 
143.1 144.3} 143.9] 144.4] 145.0] 145.1] 144.6) 144.7] 142.8] 143.6] 143.3) 143.6) 144.5) 144.1) 144.2 
151.5 156.6; 155.9] 156.3} 156.5] 157.2) 157.9] 158.6) 159.2) 160.7) 160.7) 161.2) 162.0) 162.3) 162.6 
235.5 247.5| 245.1) 245.8] 248.7| 252.1] 252.5} 252.8} 252.9] 254.0) 255.0} 255.8) 256.0) 256.6) 257.3 
214.4 226.9| 224.7| 224.7] 227.6] 229.9] 230.5} 230.7] 231.1] 234.5) 235.3) 235.4) 235.8) 235.9) 237.2 
237.3] _ 249.3] 246.8| 247.6] 250.5) 254.0) 254.3) 254.7 254.8} 255.8] 256.7 257.6| 257.7| 258.3) 259.1 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


oe Annual average 1996 a 1997 
ae 1995 1996 | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


All items. 152.4 156.9| 156.7] 157.0} 157.3) 157.8] 158.3) 158.6) 158.6) 159.1 159.6} 160.0} 160.2} 160.1 160.3 
Commodities... = 136.4 139.9] 139.9] 139.5} 139.5} 140.3] 141.0] 141.5} 141.4] 141.5} 141.8) 142.0} 142.3) 142.1 141.5 
Food and beverages. ...........sseeeeereee Pi 148.9 153.7} 153.1 153.6] 154.2} 155.0] 155.8) 156.2} 156.6) 156.9} 156.9] 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 
Commodities less food and beverages. 128.9 131.5] 131.9] 130.9) 130.5) 131.4) 132.1 132.6} 132.1 132.1 132.6} 132.9] 133.2] 132.9] 132.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages... = 129.5 133.0] 133.7] 132.3] 131.6] 133.0} 134.0] 134.7] 133.7) 133.8) 134.6) 135.0) 135.8) 135.4) 134.2 
Apparel COMMOMItICS.........:.cceeeeceseeeeeeeeeteeee 128.7 128.2] 127.2} 124.5) 124.2] 127.8} 130.0] 129.9) 126.5) 125.8) 128.2} 131.0} 132.7) 131.8| 128.6 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 
UNG) APPA oo dcckee ecendaaes cores se atacconenvenrenaencay 132.9 138.6} 140.1 139.3} 138.5] 138.7) 139.2} 140.3] 140.5} 141.0] 141.0} 140.2} 140.6) 140.4) 140.1 


Durables.... 
Services... 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).... 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/82 = 100). 


128.0 129.4] 129.3) 129.1 128.9) 129.2] 129.3] 129.6] 129.9] 129.7] 129.8] 129.9] 129.6) 129.4) 129.0 


168.7 174.1 173.9] 174.8) 175.3} 175.6) 175.8) .175.9| 176.1 177.0} 177.7} 178.2} 178.3) 178.4} 179.3 
172.4 178.0| 177.6) 1789] 179.3} 179.0} 179.4) 179.4) 179.3] 180.6} 181.6) 182.3) 182.4) 182.4) 183.1 


138.3 142.0} 143.1 143.9] 144.4) 144.6] 143.2} 142.9] 143.4] 144.6) 145.0] 144.3) 143.7; 144.0) 147.0 
Transporatation services 175.9 180.5} 179.8] 180.3) 180.6} 181.6] 183.2) 183.7; 184.1 183.5). 183.4] 184.9] 185.4) 184.9) 184.5 
Medical care services........ a 224.2 232.4| 231.9] 232.9] 233.4) 233.6) 234.2} 234.9] 235.0] 236.3) 237.1] 237.7| 238.1] 238.5) 238.7 
CORROF SEIVICOS Si taccsesbasenarectvestarvoseatecreseecsntaasnas 193.3 201.4 200.1} 200.6] 201.9] 203.9} 204.3) 204.8] 205.0) 205.9} 206.7} 207.3) 207.7} 208.0) 208.8 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter... 
All items less homeowners' costs 
(12/82 = 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food... 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 


153.1 157.5| 157.5) 157.7| 157.9} 158.4] 158.8] 159.0) 159.0) 159.6) 160.2} 160.6) 160.8) 160.7} 131.0 
148.6 152.8] 152.8) 152.8) 152.9] 153.8} 154.2] 154.6) 154.7) 155.0) 155.3) 155.6] 155.8) 155.7) 155.7 


153.5 167.9] 157.9) 158.1 158.3] 158.9} 159.4) 159.6) 159.6) 160.2} 160.8} 161.2; 161.2) 161.1 161.2 
148.6 152.8] 152.7) 153.0] 153.2} 153.8] 154.2) 154.5) 154.5) 155.0} 155.5} 155.9} 156.0} 155.9} 156.1 
129.8 132.6] 133.0/ 132.0} 131.7] 132.5} 133.2} 133.7) 133.3) 133.3) 133.8) 134.1 134.4) 134.1 133.3 
130.9 134.5} 135.1 133.8] 133.2} 134.5) 135.5) 136.1 135.3] 135.4) 136.2} 136.6] 137.4; 137.0) . 135.9 
134.1 139.5} 140.9} 140.2) 139.5) 139.8] 140.3] 141.2) 141.5) 142.0} 142.1) 141.4] 141.7} 141.7) 141.4 


INOMGUPEDI GS ooo eo enone paenscsnesaechennsnendeeencncsaseex-ored 139.3 143.5} 143.6) 143.1 143.1 144.1) 145.1 145.6] 145.3) 145.5) 145.9) 146.2} 146.6) 146.4) 145.8 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)...... 176.8 182.5; 182.4) 183.1 183.7| 184.6] 184.6] 184.8) 185.2} 185.9) 186.4| 186.7) 186.8] 186.9) 188.1 
Services less Medical Care...........c:-ceeceseeeeees 163.5 168.7| 168.5} 169.4) 169.9] 170.2} 170.4] 170.4) 170.6) 171.5) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8) 172.8) 173.8 


105.2 110.1 113.1 TAZ ATG TA OS inte 112.2) 113.3) 113.1 111.2} 110.0} 109.9} 112.3 
158.7 163.1 162.7} 163.1 163.4] 164.0) 164.7) 164.9) 164.8} 165.3] 165.9} 166.5} 166.8) 166.8| 166.7 
161.2 165.6} 165.2] 165.5| 165.8] 166.4) 167.0) 167.2} 167.0} 167.5} 168.3} 169.0) 169.4) 169.3) 169.2 
Commodities less food and energy. 139.3 141.3} 141.0] 140.3) 140.3] 141.4) 142.0] 142.2) 141.5] 141.5} 142.2) 143.0) 143.5) 143.3) 142.2 
Energy commodities ni 98.8 105.7; 109.5) 107.2) “ 105.0} 105.2) 105.8; 107.9) 109.1 109.2} 108.6] 106.6) 105.8) 105.3) 105.2 
Services leSS CNCIY..........-eseceseceseceseseseeeseeeesend 173.7 179.4) 179.0} 179.9} 180.4) 180.7) 181.2) 181.4) 181.5) 182.4) 183.1 183.8) 184.1) 184.1 184.6 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00.. 
1967 = $1.00....... 


All items less energy.. 
All items less food and energy... 


-656 -638 638 637 -636 -634 -632 -631 -631 -628 -626 -625 624 -625 624 
219 -213 .213 213 212 212 211 211 211 -210 .209 -209 -208 -209 .208 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items. 
All items (1967 = 100).. 


Food and beverages... 


149.8 154.1 154.1 154.3) 154.5) 155.1 155.5} 155.9} 155.9] 156.3) 156.8) 157.0} 157.2} 157.2) 157.4 
446.1 459.1) 459.1! 459.7| 460.2| 461.9] 463.2! 464.2) 464.3) 465.7] 467.0) 467.8) 468.3| 468.3) 468.8 
148.3 153.2} 152.6) 153.1 153.7] 154.5) 155.2) 155.7) 156.1 156.4] 156.4) 156.5} 156.5) 156.6] 156.6 
Food... 147.9 152.8; 152.1 152.8; 153.4) 154.1 154.9} 155.4; 155.8] 156.1 156.0) 156.1 156.1 156.1) 156.1 
Food at home.... 147.9 153.5) 152.6) 153.3) 154.1 155.1 155.9} 156.4) 156.9) 157.1 156.8} 156.7; 156.6} 156.6} 156.5 
Cereals and bakery products..... bans 167.2 173.6) 174.0} 174.5) 174.8) 174.3) 174.7) 175.1 175.4) 176.2} 176.4) 176.4] 176.6) 176.7} 177.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 138.5 144.5} 142.7} 143.6] 145.3] 146.8} 147.5} 148.6] 149.8) 149.3) 148.4) 147.4) 147.3) 147.4) 147.5 
Dairy products.............. 132.5 141.9} 139.7] 141.9] 144.3) 146.4) 148.9] 149.2) 148.5) 147.6) 146.0). 145.8) 145.4) 145.1 143.8 
Fruits and vegetables... 176.7 183.1 182.6] 183.4] 181.8) 183.2) 184.1) 185.2) 186.0) 186.1 186.1} 188.2) 185.2} 185.4) 183.1 


Other foods at home..... 140.3 142.6} 142.5) 142.6) 142.8) 143.2) 143.5) 143.0) 143.2) 144.4) 145.0} 145.1) 146.4) 146.6) 147.2 
Sugar and sweets 137.5 143.6] 143.7] 144.6) 144.5) 145.3} 145.6] 144.0) 144.5) 146.8) 147.2) 146.2) 147.9) 147.9) 148.1 
Fats and oils.... 137.1 140.3] 140.6] 140.2} 140.6] 141.2) 141.3) 140.5} 140.4] 141.9] 142.3) 142.2) 142.1) 141.7) 141.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages 131.0 128.1 127.9) 127.1 128.0) 127.4) 127.1 126.7| 126.5) 127.9] 128.0) 128.9) 131.1 132.4) 133.6 
Other prepared foods........ 150.8 156.0} 155.9] 156.6) 156.3) 157.2} 158.2) 158.2} 158.8) 159.3} 160.4] 160.1) 161.0) 160.3) 160.9 


Food away from home.... 
Alcoholic beverages..... 
Housing...... 

Shelter... 

Renters' costs (12/84 = 100).. 
Rent, residential 
Other renters' costs.... 

Homeowners' costs (12/84 = 100).... aay 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/84 = 100)... 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 

Maintenance and repairs... 
Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commodities... 

Fuel and other utilities.. 


148.8 12.6); 1823) 192-7) 153.1 153.4} 154.2} 154.7) 155.0) 155.4) 155.7} 156.0} 156.2] 156.2} 156.6 
153.3 157.9| 157.9} 157.8) 158.2} 158.9} 159.5} 159.6) 159.9) 160.4) 161.1 161.5} 161.7} 162.2) 162.1 
145.4 149.6] 149.6} 150.4) 150.7; 150.8) 150.7} 150.7) 151.0) 151.8} 152.4) 152.5} 152.4] 152.6] 153.6 
161.2 166.2} *165.9| 166.9} 167.3] 167.2} 167.6) 167.7| 167.7) 168.6) 169.4; 169.9} 170.1) 170.3) 170.9 
152.5 157.3} 157.2] 159.1 159.4) 158.1 158.3} 157.6) 157.3) 159.4) 160.9} 161.9] 161.8] 161.6) 162.6 
157.4 161.6} 161.3} 161.9) 162.2) 162.6} 162.9| 163.4) 163.7) 164.1 164.4 164.7| 165.2} 165.6] 166.0 
204.4 214.6] 215.3) 226.0) 226.5) 215.0] 214.6) 207.4); 203.7} 216.3] 224.9] 229.9) 226.9) 222.9) 227.3 
156.0 160.9) 160.5} 161.0} 161.4] 161.9) 162.4) 162.8} 163.0} 163.3] 163.7) 163.9) 164.3) 164.6) 165.1 
156.2 161.2} 160.8} 161.3) 161.7} 162.2} 162.7) 163.1 163.4} 163.7] 164.0} 164.3) 164.6) 164.9) 165.4 
144.6 147.1 146.9] 147.8) 148.0} 148.0} 148.7) 150.0) 147.2} 147.4; 148.5) 148.1 148.5} 149.1 149.8 
134.5 137.6} 137.5] 137.9} 138.0} 138.0} 138.5} 139.9) 140.1 140.0} 140.7) 140.9} 141.0} 141.7) 141.7 
142.7 147.6} 146.7| 148.2) 149.0] 149.4) 149.5) 149.9) 150.1 150.0} 150.3} 150.3} 150.9} 151.9} 152.0 
123.6 124.9) 125.6) 124.8) 124.1 123.6) 124.8) 127.1 127.1] 127.3) 128.3) 128.7) 128.2) 128.6) 128.6 
123.2 127.2) 128.2) 128.7) 129.2) 129.5} 128.3) 128.1 129.0; 130.5) 130.7) 129.6} 128.6) 128.7) 131.7 
110.8 114.7} 116.1] 117.0) 117.5) 117.9} 115.6) 115.1 116.5} 118.5] 118.5) 116.5) 114.7) 114.7) 119.2 

88.0 99.0 94.3 92.1 92.1 95.4) 102.6} 105.7) 110.6} 111.6) 109.4) 105.3) 101.7; 100.0 97.6 
118.4 121.6} 123.8) 125.1 125.7} 125.7] 122.2) 121.2) 122.3) 124.5} 124.8} 122.9) 121.2] 121.5) 127.0 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 
Gas (piped) and electricity............ 


Other utilities and public services 153.2 157.7; 158.2} 158.0} 158.5} 158.8! 159.2) 159.5) 159.6} 160.3} 160.9} 161.2} 161.5} 161.8) 162.5 
Household furnishings and operations. -4 121.8 123.2| 123.1 123.2] 123.3] 123.6] 123.4) 123.3) 123.5) 123.4) 123.7 124.2 
Housefurnishings...........-.. : 109.9 109.9} 109.9} 109.8) 110.0) 110.1 109.7; 109.5} 109.8; 109.5) 109.8 110.0 
Housekeeping supplies. 137.3 141.5 141.2 141.6 141.8 141.8 142.1 142.4 

Housekeeping S@rviCeS............c.cseeeeeeeeseeseed 146.8 150.9 150.5} 151.1 151.2 152.2 1525] 152.4 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


gutted Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 1996 | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


130.9 130.9] 130.2) 127.9} 127.5| 130.6 132.4) 132.4) 129.3) 128.7} 131.1 133.8) 135.5} 134.7) 131.8 
127.7 127.6} 126.9) 124.3) 123.8) 127.2) 129.2) 129.1) 125.7) 125.1 127.6] 130.5} 132.3) 131.5) 128.3 
125.9 127.4) 126.7) 124.7) 125.7; 127.0} 129.0; 130.9} 127.5) 127.0) 127.2) 128.8) 131.1 131.7) 128.8 
125.4 123.6) 122.1] 118.1 117.4) 122.2) 125.4) 125.0) 121.7} 119.9) 124.8] 129.2) 130.7] 129.0) 124.8 
128.1 130.8} 130.1 126.8; 126.7) 132.4] 128.9) 127.7} 128.1 128.5| 128.1 130.7} 134.9} 134.9) 133.8 
126.2 127.6} 128.1 126.8) 126.1 127.8} 129.2; 128.9) 127.0} 126.0) 127.2) 127.9) 130.3} 130.1 127.2 
150.6 149.6) 150.5} 150.9} 147.8) 151.4) 151.9) 148.7) 139.7) 144.6) 145.7) 149.5) 149.3) 146.8) 146.3 
156.8 159.0} 159.0) 159.3) 159.6) 159.7) 159.7; 160.0} 160.5) 160.8) 161.3) 161.5) 161.7) 161.9) 162.2 


Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel 


Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services... 


Transportation...... 138.8 142.8} 143.8] 143.3) 142.6] 142.9) 143.5} 144.5) 144.8) 1446) 144.4) 144.2) 144.2) 143.8) 143.4 
Private transportatio' 136.9 140.7) 141.8) 141.1 140.5} 140.7; 141.2] 142.2) 142.4) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8) 141.5) 141.1 
New vehicles... 141.8 144.7| 144.5) 144.3} 144.0) 144.3} 145.0) 146.0} 146.5) 146.6) 146.7) 146.6) 146.4) 145.9) 145.4 
New cars 138.7 141.1 140.9 140.6) 140.3) 140.6) 141.1 141.9) 142.7) 142.7} 142.5) 142.5} 142.3) 141.8] 141.3 


157.3 158.2} 158.3] 158.1 167.8} 158.2) 158.3) 157.7) 156.8; 155.9) 155.7) 155.7; 155.7; 155.3) 153.3 


Motor fuel. 99.9. 106.3} 111.0} 108.8); 106.3} 106.2) 106.0) 108.1) 108.9} 108.8) 108.2} 106.3) 105.9} 105.7) 105.9 

Gasoline 99.7 105.9} 110.9] 108.7} 106.0) 105.8} 105.3) 107.4) 108.3) 108.2} 107.5) 105.7} 105.4) 105.2} 105.5 
Maintenance and repair... 154.8 159.3} 158.6) 158.9} 159.6) 160.8; 161.4) 161.4) 161.4) 162.0) 162.1) 162.5) 162.9) 163.2} 163.7 
Other private transportation. 166.5 169.6} 168.8; 169.2} 169.7; 169.8) 171.2) 171.9) 171.6] 171.9) 172.6) 172.8) 172.8) 172.5) 172.1 


Other private transportation commodities..... 104.0 104.2} 104.3) 103.8} 104.0) 104.1) 104.1] 104.2) 104.3) 104.2) 104.3; 104.1) 103.7} 103.8) 103.8 
Other private transportation services.......... 182.2 186.1; 185.1) 185.7} 186.3) 186.4) 188.2) 189.1) 188.6) 189.0} 190.0) 190.2} 190.3) 189.9} 189.4 
Public transportation 171.9 179.6} 180.1) 180.6) 179.4) 181.8} 184.3) 184.5} 186.9) 183.6) 180.3) 185.1} 186.8) 185.2} 184.0 
Medical care. 219.8 227.6| 227.3) 228.2| 228.5) 228.8} 229.4) 229.9} 230.1) 231.1] 232.1) 232.8] 233.2) 233.6] 233.8 
Medical care commodities. 202.2 207.8) 208.0} 208.5) 208.5} 208.5) 209.8} 209.1; 209.4) 210.1) 211.4) 212.1) 212.3} 212.9) 213.4 
Medical care services........ 223.8 232.1} 231.6] 232.6] 233.1) 233.3} 233.9) 234.6} 234.7) 235.9) 236.8) 237.4) 237.9) 238.2|/ 238.4 
Professional services.............-... 202.0 209.5} 209.0} 209.9) 210.4) 210.8) 211.4) 212.1) 212.3) 213.3) 2143] 215.4) 216.0) 2165) 2168 
Hospital and related services.. 255.2 266.5} 265.8) 267.3} 268.0) 268.4! 269.1) 269.9} 270.4) 271.9) 272.8) 273.0| 273.4) 273.6) 273.6 


Entertainment... 151.8 156.8) 156.7; 156.7) 157.0) 157.4) 157.8) 158.3) 158.4) 158.8; 159.2} 159.6) 159.7; 159.7} 160.1 
Entertainment commodities 137.9 142.0) 141.9] 141.8] 142.2) 142.2} 142.5) 142.8) 142.9] 142.9) 143.1) 143.4) 143.0} 142.8] 147.2 
Entertainment services. 171.9 178.2} 178.0] 178.2} 178.3) 179.3} 179.7) 180.4) 180.7) 181.4; 182.2) 182.8; 183.6) 183.8; 185.0 

Other goods and services.. 204.2 212.2) 211.0) 211.6) 21310) 214.7) 215.3) 215.8) 215.2) 216.7) 217.4) 218.0) 219.8) 220.2) 219.9 
Tobacco products... 225.9 232.5| 232.8] 233.2} 233.0} 233.7) 234.8] 235.8) 233.9] 236.1] 237.0} 237.7) 242.7| 243.4) 240.9 
Personal care. 147.3 150.1| 149.6} 150.0) 150.4) 150.8) 150.9} 151.3) 150.4) 151.6} 151.4) 151.6) 152.6) 152.6} 152.7 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances... 143.8 145.0] 144.6] 145.0) 145.6) 145.7) 145.4) 145.4) 143.5) 144.4) 144.2) 144.3} 145.4) 145.0} 145.0 
Personal Care ServiCeS.........-.-s+-++0-+ a 151.5 156.6] 156.0) 156.2} 156.5) 157.2} 158.0) 158.7} 159.4; 160.8) 160.8) 161.2) 162.1 162.4) 162.7 
Personal and educational expenses. 231.2 242.9} 240.6] 241.4) 244.2) 247.3) 247.7) 248.1) 248.3) 249.7) 250.8) 251.6) 251.8) 252.5) 253.1 
School books and supplies... 215.5 228.2| 225.5) 225.5) 228.8) 231.5) 232.4) 232.6) 232.9) 236.2| 236.9) 237.1) 237.4) 237.5| 239.6 
Personal and educational services 232.6 244.4) 242.0| 242.9) 245.7| 248.8) 249.2) 249.7) 249.8) 251.1; 252.3) 253.0} 253.3) 254.0) 254.5 


All items...... 149.8 164.1 154.1 154.3 154.5 155.1 155.5 155.9 155.9 156.3 156.8 157.0 157.2 157.2 157.4 
Commodities.. 136.4 139.9 140.0 139.7 139.6 140.4 141.0 141.6 141.4 141.5 141.8 142.0 142.2 142.1 141.5 
Food and beverages.. 148.3 153.2} 152.6) 153.1] 153.7) 154.5} 155.2) 155.7} 156.1) 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.5) 156.6) 156.6 
Commodities less food and beverages............, 129.0 131.8} 132.4) 131.4) 130.9] 131.7} 132.3) 132.9} 132.4) 132.4) 132.9) 133.1] 133.4) 133.2) 132.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages........... 129.0 132.8| 133.8) 132.4; 131.6) 132.8) 133.8) 134.6) 133.6) 133.7) 134.5} 134.8) 135.6} 135.3) 134.1 
Apparel COMMOGItICS............:ceseesesesrseneeees 127.7 127.6] 126.9] 124.3} 123.8) 127.2} 129.2) 129.1] 125.7) 125.1] 127.6) 130.5} 132.3) 131.5} 128.3 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 132.6 4138.3} 140.1; 139.2} 138.2] 138.4) 139.0) 140.2} 140.4) 140.9| 140.8) 139.9} 140.3) 140.2; 139.9 


Durables.... 
Services..... 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)... 
Household services less rent of 
shelter (12/84 = 100).. 
Transporatation services.. 
Medical care services.. 


127.9 429.2; 129.2) 129.0) 128.9] 129.2) 129.2)| 129.5) 129.6) 129.5) 129.5} 129.6) 129.3; 129.2} 128.6 


166.0 171.4, 171.2) 172.0) 172.5} 172.8) 173.0) 173.2) 173.4) 174.2) 174.9) 175.2) 175.3) 175.5) 176.4 
155.0 159.9| 159.6] 160.6] 161.0) 160.9} 161.3} 161.3) 161.4) 162.3) 163.0} 163.5) 163.7| 163.9] 164.5 


127.0 130.5} 131.6] 132.3} 132.7] 133.0) 131.5} 131.2) 131.7] 132.9) 133.3} 132.6) 132.0} 132.3} 135.1 
173.6 178.3] 177.6] 176.1) 178.4] 179.2} 180.8} 181.3) 181.5} 181.3) 181.3) 182.3) 182.8) 182.4) 182.0 
223.8 232.1] 231.6; 232.6] 233.1] 233.3) 233.9] 234.6) 234.7} 235.9] 236.8) 237.4) 237.9] 238.2) 238.4 


Other services... 190.1 198.1] 196.9] 197.4) 198.7) 200.5} 200.9] 201.5} 201.7) 202.7} 203.5) 204.1] 204.6) 205.0} 205.7 
Special indexes: 
All items less f00d............cecceeeseseeneeeeeeeeneeeeeey 150.0 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.6 155.2 155.5 155.8 155.8 156.3 156.8 157.1 157.3 157.3 157.5 
All items less shelter.............scssesssesesseeseesssseee 146.8 151.0} 151.1] 151.0} 151.2} 151.9] 152.4) 152.8) 152.8] 153.2) 153.5] 153.7) 153.8) 153.8) 153.8 
All items less homeowners' 
OSTS ET Ose Aneet DOO) six casesatscvsssnesesniccenscdnesactcens 140.7 144.8 144.8 145.0 145.1 145.7 146.1 146.4 146.4 146.8 147.3 147.5 147.6 147.6 147.7 


All items less medical care 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food..... 
Nondurables less food and apparel 


146.4 150.7; 150.6} 150.8) 151.0} 151.6) 152.0} 152.3) 152.4] 152.8] 153.2} 153.5) 153.6} 153.6) 153.8 
130.0 132.8) 133.3) 132.4] 132.0] 132.8} 133.4) 134.0) 133.5; 133.5) 134.0/ 134.2) 134.6! 134.4) 133.5 
130.4 134.3) 135.1] 133.8] 133.1] 134.3) 135.3) 136.0) 135.2} 135.3) 136.0} 136.4) 137.1] 136.9) 135.8 
133.7 139.3 140.8 140.0 139.2 139.5 140.0 141.1 141.3 141.8 141.8 141.1 141.4 141.4 141.1 
INGINGUESOIOS N oscssnanesecscccssnigssxensarecenyen 139.0 143.3 143.5 143.1 143.0 143.9 144.8 145.4 145.2 145.4 145.7 146.0 146.4 146.2 145.7 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100 157.6 162.7 162.6 163.3 163.8 164.5 164.4 164.7 165.0 165.7 166.2 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.7 
Services less Medical CAare............:.cesceeeeeeee 161.1 166.2 166.0 166.8 167.3 167.6 167.8 167.9 168.1 169.0 169.6 169.9 170.0 170.1 171.1 
104.7 109.8 112.9 112.2 111.1 111.3 110.1 110.9 112.0 113.0 A2:7; 110.7 109.6 109.5 111.8 
All items less energy... 156.1 160.4} 160.0} 160.3] 160.6] 161.2} 161.9] 162.2} 162.1] 162.5} 163.0) 163.5) 163.9) 163.9) 163.8 
All items less food and energy... oH 158.2 162.3] 162.0} 162.2] 162.5] 163.1) 163.7] 163.9] 163.7] 164.1) 164.8) 165.5) 165.9) 165.9) 165.8 
Commodities less food and energy... ee 138.9) 140.9 140.7 140.1 140.0 141.0 141.6 141.8 141.0 141.0 141.7 142.5 143.1 142.9 141.8 
Energy commodities. i 99.1 105.9] 109.8} 107.6| 105.3} 105.5) 106.0} 108.2} 109.4) 109.4; 108.6} 106.5) 105.8) 105.5) 105.5 
Services less energy... 171.3 176.8 176.4 177.2 177.7 178.0 178.6 178.9 179.0 179.8 180.4 181.0 181.3 181.4 181.9 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00. 


-668 649 649 648 647 645 643 642 641 -640 -638 637 636 -636 635 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers “ Urban Wage Earners 
Area’ sched- 1996 1997 1996 1997 
J 
ule? May | June| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | May | June/ Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
M 156.6] 156.7| 159.6) 160.0) 160.2] 160.1] 160.3] 154.0) 154.1] 156.8) 157.0] 157.2) 157.2) 157.4 
Region and area size® 

Northeastiurban.n saat erences thee coe M 163.0} 163.1) 166.9] 167.3] 167.1] 166.8] 167.0] 160.6; 160.6] 164.2} 164.5} 164.4) 164.1] 164.3 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 163.6] 163.8] 167.7] 168.1] 167.7] 167.5] 167.7] 160.2} 160.4] 163.9] 164.2] 163.9] 163.8] 164.0 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000. M 161.0] 160.9] 164.2) 164.8) 165.4) 164.7] 165.2] 158.9] 158.7) 161.9] 162.6) 163.1) 162.3) 162.8 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000 M 160.9} 161.0} 165.3) 165.6) 165.6] 165.2] 165.6] 162.7] 162.5] 166.8] 167.0] 167.0} 166.9) 167.1 
North Central urban M 152.7| 152.9) 155.9] 155.9] 156.1] 156.3] 156.7} 149.4] 149.5] 152.4) 152.4) 152.6) 152.8} 153.1 
Size A—More than 1,200,00' M 153.2| 153.5) 156.5] 156.6] 156.9] 157.0] 157.3} 149.3} 149.6] 152.3) 152.3) 152.6] 152.7) 152.9 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000. M 151.6| 152.0) 154.4) 154.6] 154.8] 155.4) 155.7] 147.8) 148.0] 150.5} 150.5) 150.8) 151.5) 151.7 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000.............. is uM 154.7} 154.1] 158.3) 158.1) 158.2| 158.3) 158.7) 152.1) 151.5} 155.6] 155.3) 155.4] 155.6] 156.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). ™M 149.2} 149.8} 152.1) 152.1] 152.1] 152.2) 152.6] 147.3] 148.0] 150.3} 150.1] 150.0} 150.2} 150.8 
South urban.......... M 153.5} 154.0) 156.1] 156.5] 156.7) 156.6] 157.0) 152.1) 152.6] 154.5) 154.8] 155.1] 155.1) 155.4 
Size A—More than 1,200,000.. oY 152.7| 153.2) 155.2) 155.4) 155.7| 155.5} 155.8} 151.0) 151.6} 153.2) 153.4) 153.6] 153.6) 153.9 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000..........eeeceue]  M 155.9| 156.3] 158.9] 159.7) 159.8] 159.7] 160.4) 152.3) 152.6] 155.0] 155.6] 155.8) 155.7) 156.1 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000...........seeeeeeeenee]  M 153.2} 153.8] 155.6] 155.7) 156.0) 156.1) 156.4) 153.1] 153.7) 155.5] 155.5] 155.8] 156.0) 156.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).| M 152.9] 153.0) 155.5] 156.0] 156.1] 156.0] 156.3] 153.5} 153.6} 155.8] 156.1| 156.3) 156.3) 156.5 
West urban siicssescce- cera creccscatnrtee res Seeeeoe nr aved M 157.6] 157.5} 160.1] 160.8] 161.1) 161.1] 161.0} 154.7} 154.5} 156.8] 157.4) 157.8] 157.8] 157.5 
Size A—More than 1,250,000 M 157.6| 157.3] 160.1) 160.9] 161.2] 161.1] 161.1] 153.2) 152.9} 155.2) 155.9] 156.2} 156.1) 156.0 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000 M 162.4] 162.4] 165.4) 166.3] 166.5) 166.5] 166.0] 159.4) 159.2) 162.1) 163.1] 163.3] 163.2] 162.7 

Size classes: 
Aii(12/8G iar 100) ic teecnessin tee seen reves anceans M 141.3] 141.4) 144.1] 144.4] 144.5] 144.5] 144.6] 140.4) 140.6] 143.0] 143.2] 143.4] 143.3] 143.5 
Beet. 5 Re ee M 156.6] 156.9) 159.5) 160.1] 160.4) 160.4) 160.7] 153.8] 154.0) 156.5} 157.0) 157.3] 157.3) 157.6 
Che M 156.4] 156.5) 159.6] 159.8) 160.0) 160.0} 160.2} 155.7) 155.7) 158.7) 158.8] 159.0} 159.1] 159.2 
Dine M 153.5} 153.7] 156.2) 156.4) 156.5] 156.4) 156.6] 152.8] 153.1) 155.4) 155.4| 155.6] 155.6] 155.7 

Selected local areas : 

Chicago, IL—Northwestern IN........-..::esseeeeeees | oM 156.9| 157.6} 161.1] 161.0] 160.9] 161.1) 161.7) 151.9) 152.6) 155.9) 155.6) 155.3) 155.5) 156.0 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA.........- M 157.5| 156.7] 159.2) 159.8] 159.9] 159.5] 159.4) 152.3) 151.5) 153.6) 154.2] 154.3] 154.0] 153.8 
New York, NY—Northeastern NJ M 166.4] 166.5] 170.1) 170.7) 170.2| 169.9] 170.3] 162.8] 162.8] 166.2] 166.6] 166.1] 166.0] 166.2 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ..........00++ M 161.8} 162.3} 165.8] 166.1) 166.0) 166.0] 166.1] 161.3] 161.7| 164.9] 165.3] 165.1] 165.2] 165.3 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA M 155.1} 155.2} 157.9] 159.2) 159.6) 159.8) 160.0] 153.0] 152.9) 155.0] 156.2] 156.7] 156.8] 157.0 
Baltimore) MD! i27.cycsetecoescde.venectasusecrorcencesed 1 153.9 - -| 157.1 -| 155.5 -| 152.8 - -| 155.9 -| 154.3 - 
Boston, MA 1 161.8 - -| 168.1 -| 166.7 -| 160.8 - -| 166.8 -| 165.6 - 
Cleveland, OH. a 1 151.8 - -| 155.4 -| 155.6 -| 144.0 - -| 147.5 -| 147.8 - 
Miami; FUSe at osaxsraceensacacassesees opcucan ereccirane 1 152.6 - -| 158.5 -| 157.9 -| 151.0 - -| 156.2 -| 155.6 - 
StWouis; MOSM. .oectscs csdencerteecssscceteotetecccease 1 148.1 - -| 152.2 -| 1524 -| 147.4 - -| 151.1 -| 151.2 - 
Washington, DC-MD-VA.......-sescescesseseeneeees 1 159.0 - -| 161.9 -| 162.1 -| 156.7 - —| 159.1 -| 159.7 - 
Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 2 —| 149.4] 150.7 -| 150.6 -| 151.4 -| 149.6) 150.8 -| 150.4 -| 151.4 
Detroit, MI 2 -| 151.9] 155.4 -| 156.0 -| 155.0 -| 147.1] 150.3 -| 151.0 -| 149.8 
Houston, TX 2 -| 142.8) 144.5 -| 145.2 -| 144.8 -| 142.2] 143.6 -| 144.1 -| 1444 
Pittsburgh, PA. 2 153.2} 156.2 156.6 157.4 146.9| 149.6 150.1 -| 150.8 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not 
include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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° Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

— Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size 
and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error 
than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
Index... 118.3 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 
Percent change 41 4.8 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 
118.2 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 
41 SPe/ 5.8 3.6 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 
118.5 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 
Percent change... 3.8 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: 
115.4 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 
Percent change. 4.3 2.8 4.6 3.7 25 1.4 -.2 -1.0 ~.2 
108.7 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 
3.1 5.0 5.6 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 
Medical care: 
138.6 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 
Percent change 6.5 el 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.5 
Entertainment: 
120.3 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 
Percent change. 43 5.2 47 45 2.8 25 2.9 25 3.4 
Other goods and services: 
137.0 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 
Percent change... 6.6 7.8 7.7 7.9 6.8 5.2 29 4.2 41 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
117.0 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 
4.0 4.8 5.2 41 2.9 2.8 2:5 2.9 2.9 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Greceins 1995 ].1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
—t+ + 
Finished Qoods...........c.cccsssccesercerserereeed 127.9 131.3 131.7 131.5 131.9 131.8 132.7 132.6 132.7 132.6 132.2 132.2 131.6 131.5 131.6 


Finished consumer goods 
Finished consumer foods 
Finshed consumer goods 

excluding foods 124.0 127.6 | 128.3} 128.0} 128.1 128.0} 128.8) 128.8; 129.2} 129.5} 129.0} 128.2} 127.8] 127.4] 128.2 
Nondurable goods less food. i 118.8 123.2 | 124.2) 124.0] 124.2] 1246] 1245) 1245) 125.2) 125.7) 1249] 123.7| 123.4| 123.3) 124.4 
Durable goods..... Ars, Pheer 134.2] 1344] 133.8) 133.7) 132.4] 135.2] 135.2] 135.0] 134.9] 135.0) 135.0) 1345| 133.6] 133.5 
Capital equipment 136.7 138.3 | 138.2 |) 138.1 138.2 | 137.3) 1389] 138.7] 138.7] 139.0] 138.9] 139.2] 138.5] 138.1 138.1 


125.6 129.5 | 130.0) 129.9} 130.4] 130.4] 131.2] 131.1] 131.2] 131.0] 130.6} 130.4] 129.9] 129.8} 130.1 
129.0 133.5] 133.6] 133.9] 135.3} 135.6] 1366] 136.1] 135.5] 134.1 | 133.8] 135.3] 1343] 135.0] 134.0 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............0+++ 124.9 125.7 | 126.2) 125.9] 126.1} 126.7] 126.0) 125.7) 126.0} 1263] 126.1} 125.6] 125.3} 125.3] 125.7 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing | 130.4 128.6 | 128.8) 128.3) 128.3] 128.6] 1283] 128.0] 128.2} 128.4) 128.4] 1285] 1284] 1284] 1283 
Materials for food manufacturing..........-.- 119.5 125.7 | 128.2] 128.5] 129.4} 129.2 | 129.2, 1248)" 123.8 | 122.9| 122.9] 1242] 123.8] 123.8] 122.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 135.1 130.5 | 129.9] 129.4} 129.5] 130.0} 129.6; 129.5) 129.8| 130.1 129.9} 129.5) 129.2) 129.3) 129.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 135.6 131.4| 132.6) 130.7} 130.6} 131.2} 130.5] 130.8) 131.4) 131.9] 1326] 133.5] 133.4] 133.5] 133.8 
Components for manufacturing... 126.5 126.8 | 126.6) 126.7) 1268) 1268] 1266 126.6) 126.7| 126.8] 1268) 1266] 1266] 1264] 126.4 


Materials and components 

for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 
Containers... 
Supplies 


142.1 143.5 | 144.0] 143.7) 144.1 | 1448] 1443) 144.9) 144.7] 145.0] 145.7| 1463] 146.7] 147.2) 147.1 
84.2 89.9 91.3 91.1 91.9 93.6 92.3 91.3 92.7 93.4 92.1 88.3 87.1 86.8 89.6 
148.8 144.2) 140.1) 139.6] 138.4] 1385] 137.9) 137.5| 137.9} 137.8] 1369] 1366] 1348] 134.9] 134.2 
132.1 135.9 | 136.1) 136.4] 136.4] 1368] 135.9) 135.4) 135.5] 135.5] 135.5] 136.0} 136.1] 136.2] -135.9 


Crude materials for further & 
processing, 102.7 113.5] 113.3] 1156] 1160] 1129} 111.3] 1148] 121.6] 126.3] 116.1 110.3 | 108.9) 110.6) 107.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. fa 105.8 121.5 | 129.0) 1309] 129.5) 1249] 119.6] 117.7] 113.6] 112.2| 111.0] 1140] 1168] 117.4) 111.5 
Crude nonfood materials........ssssecsseeeees 4 96.8 104.0 98.7} 101.2} 102.8} 100.8; 101.8] 108.7) 1225) 131.0) 115.2) 103.9 99.7} 102.1 100.5 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 
Finished energy goods..... 
Finished goods less energy.... 
Finished consumer goods less energy. 
Finished goods less food and energy. 
Finished consumer goods less food 


127.5 130.5} 131.0] 130.8) 130.9] 130.5] 131.5] 131.5] 131.7) 132.1] 131.7] 131.2} 130.7} 130.3] 130.9 
78.1 83.1 84.7 84.2 84.6 85.3 84.8 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 82.9 82.2 82.0 83.6 
136.9 139.6 | 139.7| 139.6} 140.0} 139.6] 141.0; 140.7| 140.6} 140.3} 140.2] 1408] 1403] 140.2/| 139.9 
136.9 140.1) 140.2) 140.2} 140.7} 140.5 | 141.8) 141.5] 141.4] 140.8] 140.7} 141.4] 141.0] 141.0] 140.6 
140.0 142.0] 142.0) 141.9} 141.9} 141.1] 142.7) 1425] 1426] 1428] 142.7] 143.0} 1426] 1422) 1423 


ANG: OMENGY -cassvacecssactanenavecteanteatucyesstencest™ 141.9 1443) 1444] 1443] 1442} 143.5| 145.0] 1449] 145.1] 145.1] 145.1) 145.3] 145.2] 144.7] 1449 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANG OMOLOY vies cxccccsxavsscnssvvecenersmeencassnnevone 148.5 161.4] 151.6} 151.8} 151.6) 151.5) 152.0) 151.8] 152.2} 152.4/ 152.3) 152.7) 152.9) 162s t6ai2 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 
Intermediate energy goods.. 
Intermediate goods less energy 
Intermediate materials less foods 


125.5 125.6| 1259) 125.6| 125.7|) 126.3] 125.8] 125.7] 126.1) 126.4) 126.2} 125.5] 125.2] 125.2) 125.7 
114.8 128.4} 131.2) 131.9] 132.7} 133.5} 130.7] 1262) 125.6) 1246] 124.8) 127.3| 127.5] 1283] 126.5 
84.1 89.7 91.1 90.9 91.7 93.3 92.1 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.1 86.9 86.7 89.3 
134.0 133.6} 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.9] 133.5] 133.2| 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.8} 133.8} 133.8] 133.7 


and energy 135.2 134.0} 134.0] 133.6) 133.6] 133.9] 133.6} 133.7] 133.9] 134.1 134.2 | 134.2] 1342] 1342] 134.2 
Crude energy materials eed 69.4 84.4 77.6 81.8 83.8 81.0 82.7 91.9) 109.6) 119.4 98.0 83.0 78.7 79.0 
Crude materials less energy... 123.5 130.0 | 135.2) 135.8) 134.8] 131.7} 127.6} 126.1 123.4} 123.5 | 123.3) 125.5] 126.6 123.4 


Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 2 155.8 156.6 
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11. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
31C Annual average 1996 1997 


Industry — 
1995 1996 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


— | Total mining Industries...............serccssereseserened 71.0 84.4 78.1 81.0 82.6 81.3 83.0 90.4} 104.2} 111.3 95.1 83.3 79.4 81.2 79.7 
10 Metal mining 5S 101.4 92.1 93.3 89.2 87.5 86.8 86.6 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 91.1 87.6 87.9 90.9 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 91.6 91.4 91.7 90.5 92.6 90.9 90.5 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.5 95.6 91.9 93.1 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 66.6 84.8 75.9 80.7 82.7 81.3 83.7 93.4) 112.1 121.1 99.6 83.3 77.8 80.9 78.5 
14} Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUEIS............cceseceeeeeeeeeeeee 123.8 127.1 128.1 Wate 12722 A275) A2Z723y, 127-3; 12724 127.6| 127.7 | 128.0] 128.2 128.3 | 128.8 


— | Total manufacturing industries................:++2:+4 124.2 12a Ae SHS 127.4.) A275) -128:2 |) 12810), 128.0) 1284) 127-9!) 127-8.) 127-75) 127-6)|) 127:3 
20 Food and kindred products.... 121.7 127.1 127.6 | 128.3) 129.7 | 129.7) 129.8} 128.5) 128.2} 127.4] 127.1 128.2 | 128.3} 128.8] 128.4 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 193.2 199.1} 201.0) 201.1] 201.4} 201.0) 201.1] 201.1] 201.2] 201.4] 201.2) 206.6] 208.7] 209.5| 209.8 
22 Textile mill products. 116.5 118.2 | 118.0] 1183) 118.4] 1185} 118.6] 118.6] 1186] 1186] 1188) 1189] 1188] 118.9] 118.9 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


made from fabrics and similar materials...... 120.6 q22:3))) t22.5)) 12256) 122.5) 123:0') 123.1) 122:9'| 123.1\| 122.9 122.9) 1233 1229} 123.0| 123.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except fumiture....... 154.1 153.5 | 154.5] 153.3 154.4 | 156.6] 154.6] 156.2 155.9] 156.4} 158.2] 159.0} 159.6) 160.3] 159.8 


25 Furniture and fixtures... 
26 Paper and allied products.. 


133.3 136.2 | 135.9] 136.2] 136.1] 136.4] 137.1] 137.3] 137.4] 137.5] 137.6] 137.5] 137.8] 138.0] 137.9 
146.7 138.6 | 137.2) 136.3} 135.3) 135.1] 134.9] 134.6) 134.7] 1345] 133.5) 132.4] 131.2] 131.0) 131.7 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 
28 Chemicals and allied products............. 


159.0 165.6 | 165.4| 165.2) 165.5} 166.1| 166.4] 166.7] 166.9] 168.0] 168.1] 168.1 | 168.4] 1684] 168.3 
143.4 145.8 | 146.0] 1459] 146.1) 1468] 1468] 146.3] 146.4] 1468] 1468) 147.2} 147.0} 147.1] 146.9 


29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 77.2 87.4 87.3 86.3 86.9 89.9 92.0 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 86.6 85.7 85.5 83.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products} 123.3 123.1} 123.0) 123.2} 123.4) 123.5 | 123.1] 123.3) 123.3] 122.9] 122.8] 122.9] 1229] 122.9) 122.7 
31 Leather and leather products.............:csece4 134.1 1647 |) 184:4)) 134.1) 184.2) 135.3 135.1 | 135.2] 136.0] 136.8] 137.3) 137.9] 138.1 | 137.2| 136.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products..... 124.3 12538 1125:6)) 9125:8" |) 125199) 26:3") 126.2) 126:6°| 126.5 126:8) 126.9 127.1) 127.5 127.7 )| 127.6 


33 Primary metal industries.... 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 


128.2 123.7 | 124.6) 123.2) 122.8) 122.7] 122.7} 122.6) 123.0) 123.6 | 124.0) 124.9} 125.0} 125.1) 125.5 


transportation equipment...............eseeeeee 124.8 12625 126.25) 126.2) 126.4.) 126.4| 126.5) 1265} 126.6) 126.8) 127:0'| 127.1) 127.3) 127:4] 127.5 
35 Machinery, except electrical............-.:0:-0 119.0 AS) A921) |) AI91}) 11921"), 119.1) 11819) 118.9 | 118.7) 119:1) 119.0) 119.0] 1189) 118.7) 118:6 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and supplies.................eeeeeees 113.3 113-2} 113.0] 113.0) 113.1 APSOM ANH o lh Ake Sol Zeca dies) ttece ie TiO) at eOuh Andee, |) 112.0 
37 TOANSPOMAN OD ec: sxe nascSctasenacccsedacacstasceatsadessess 132.2 134.2) 134:3°| 1383/8) 133.8] 132.1 135.4 | 135.2 | 135.1 135.4] 135.4] 135.6] 134.8] 134.0] 133.8 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 

photographic, medical, and optical 

goods; watches and CIOCKS.........:..sceseees 124.0 125.0) 124.9] 125.2) 125.0] 125.0] 125.1] 124.7] 125.2|} 1255] 125.4] 125.4] 125.7] 125.4] 125.2 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100)..........-s:ssesssseseeeeeees 125.9 127.8) 127.7] 127.9) 128.0] 128.1] 128.3] 128.3] 128.3] 128.6] 128.7] 129.0] 128.7] 128.8] 128.9 

Service industries: 

Motor freight transportation 


and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 104.5 106.3} 106.9] 106.2) 106.4] 106.6] 106.9} 107.1] 107.2} 108.0} 1085] 107.9} 108.6} 108.6] 109.0 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) wats. 132.2 132.3} 132.3.) 132.3} 132.3} 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3} 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... eet) 103.0 103.7} 102.9] 103.0} 103.0) 103.8] 104.6] 1045] 1042] 104.1} 104.2) 104.4] 102.9} 104.6] 104.5 
Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... ts E 4 125.8 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100) 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
SSS 
Index 1988 | 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Finished goods 


108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 
112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.5 

59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.1 
117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


Total 7 96.0 103.1 108.9 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.5 
106.1 111.2 113.1 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 
Energy. 67.7 75.9 85.9 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 84.4 


Other... 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
1996 1997 
=e industry + 4 
Rev. 3 ; June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
| | 1 4 

0| Food and live animals................0:seecseeeeee 122.0; 119.6] 118.7} 107.3 105.6 | 103.2} 101.9 100.7 102.3} 103.4 97.3 95.6 93.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations.. | 101.6 98.8} 100.9 98.5 98.9 98.3 97.8 95.4 94.5 96.4 96.7 95.7 95.4 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations...... 145.6 | 140.2} 136.7} 109.3) 1046} 101.5} 100.5 98.7 | 102.8] 104.9 89.1 84.9 78.€ 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........-.4 105.7} 105.3} 105.6} 106.8) 109.0) 106.2} 101.0} 101.4} 101.9} 101.2; 100.1 100.6 | 101.5 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............cssssn 90.3 89.3 89.7 90.8 89.5 88.7 88.7 90.0 92.2 93.2 88.5 88.9 89.5 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.... 95.7 95.8} 105.1} 109.4) 117.5) 1164] 113.7] 113.4) 114.7] 115.6] 113.8}; 110.0} 102.5 
22] Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 127.0} 160.5 | 132.4] 131.7] 113.9} 1156] 114.9] 120.1 126.7 | 133.1} 109.3} 110.8} 109.7 
24) Cork and wood..... 94.7 94.0 94.6 96.3 96.7 97.1 97.6 97.9 98.3 96.0 94.2 94.2 94.3 
25) Pulp and waste paper..... 56.7 58.4 57.4 58.1 58.9 58.0 55.9 55.9 59.4 58.6 58.9 60.6 66.C 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... 91.1 85.9 84.8 86.7 85.5 82.6 83.5 83.3 83.2 85.2 83.5 83.3 83.< 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 96.8 97.0 96.8 96.6 97.0 97.2 97.2| 97.8 97.6 96.9 96.9 97.3 98.¢ 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 89.3 84.8 84.4 85.6 86.5 84.0 85.7 86.9 88.8 89.7 89.8 90.1 915 


3/ Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 109.1 108.9 | 109.1 112.5 | 1164] 115.7) 1168) 1165) 1123) 111.4} 110.7] 110.7] 110.8 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes..........cccsseeccsrscsrsssnersereesseses 103.1] 102.5} 101.6} 101.5) 101.5) 101.7} 101.8} 102.6) 102.2) 102.2} 1025] 102.4] 1015 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 113.7 | 113.5 | 114.6] 121.0] 128.1 126.5 | 128.5 | 127.0} 121.4] 119.5] 119.9] 120.0} 119. 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes. 95.4 93.8 96.3 | 101.7 97.3 90.0 93.0 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94. 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ...... 97.1 97.3 96.5 96.3 96.4 95.9 96.1 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.8 96.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 101.8) 101.7} 101.8} 101.9] 101.7} 101.8} 101.8} 101.4) 101.2] 100.9} 101.7] 101.6} 101.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 100.8} 100.7} 101.0} 101.7} 101.7} 101.5} 101.5} 101.4} 102.5] 102.2} 1023] 102.8] 1025 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 95.5 96.3 96.5 96.1 95.6 93.1 93.8 94.8 95.8 97.8 97.9 97.6 96. 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 99.9} 100.5 99.3 98.0 97.7 97.3 97.4 99.1 98.4 98.7 98.5 99.4 98.8 


59] Chernical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 102.0 | 103.0} 102.9] 102.8) 103.0} 103.1 103.1 103.0 | 103.1 103.5 | 1040) 1043) 104.1 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 97.9 97.2 96.8 97.1 96.7 96.6 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......sccescsscescseseeseeeeeeeseseneery 102.8} 102.7} 102.4} 102.7) 102.8] 1029} 103.0} 1029} 102.6} 102.7] 103.0] 103.1 103. 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard..............:06 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68 Nonferrous metals 


87.3 87.3 86.9 87.5 85.9 85.6 84.9 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 r 
101.2; 101.8) 102.7; 102.2} 103.2) 104.2] 103.9} 104.0} 104.1] 104.0] 104.0] 104.1) 104. 
93.4 90.3 87.6 88.7 87.2 85.2 88.3 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.6 93.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine pats.........c.ssscesesceceseeeees 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
Tif Electrical machinery and equipment... 
78 Road vehicles 


100.6} 100.5] 100.5}; 100.5] 1005) 100.5) 100.6) 100.5} 100.5] 1006) 100.4) 100. 
104.3) 104.1} 1042} 104.3] 104.1) 104.2) 1046] 105.1 105.2 | 105.6) 1063} 106.5} 106. 
102.7 | 102.9} 103.0} 103.1 103.1 | 102.8; 102.9} 103.7} 103.8} 103.7] 103.8) 104.2} 104. 


102.5) 102.6] 102.7} 102.7} 103.0) 103.3) 103.1 103.4 | 103.8) 104.1 | 104.6} 104.4; 104: 
93.7 92.2 91.5 90.4 89.9 89.2 87.9 87.7 86.9 86.7 86.4 85.2 84.1 


«| 101.1} 101.0} 100.2) 100.2; 100.3; 100.4} 100.7) 100.8} 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99. 
1 99.4 98.1 97.9 97,9 97.5 97.4 97.5 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.9 96.9 96.( 
101.0) 100.9} 101.0} 101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4} 101.6} 101.5} 101.8) 101.9] 101.7] 101. 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments and apparatuS..............cecceeeceseeceenesseeed 101.9 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
SITC 1996 1997 


Industry 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
iar" and live animals 94.7 94.1 93.9 96.6 97.4 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2} 101.8 99.5} 103.1 102.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 90.4 91.0} 100.2| 100.8} 102.6] 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9} 103.5] 104.9} 103.6] 101.9 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates.. man Pe GES) 95.6 96.5 97.0 97.0 97.1 98.2 98.4) 100.1 99.7] 100.4} 101.8] 103.3 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, ‘prepared inesh 0 or r dry... Resausaasn 98.3 99.7 98.4/ 106.5) 109.8} 1068) 101.8} 101.6] 104.1 1114.1 101.5} 105.1 92.3 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RINGS ORM eee erates Rete cee sas lcchcws ey cionalawanianencdosancensed 83.5 81.7 77.0 78.9 77.4 77.2 75.0 That 85.8 98.6 98.2 107.9} 127.0 


1| Beverages and tobacco... 
11 Beverages 


104.1 104.4] 104.9} 1049) 105.0} 105.2) 105.6} 106.7] 106.9] 107.2) 107.0} 107.5 
101.5] 102.0} 102.4] 1025] 1026] 102.9} 102.9] 103.0} 103.3) 103.6] 103.5] 104.0 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 94.3 92.8 93.7 97.0 95.4 96.4 96.3 97.0} 102.1 99.0 97.7 99.6 97.4 
23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed 90.7 88.8 85.5 85.6 83.5 85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 
FU eS ORSTEAINA WIOOU tr cans causes apesessvarcesnssncheseosnecescecsvaecsnsncnonsercens 113.6) 111.3] 120.6) 126.0} 1188] 125.7} 1206) 121.4] 125.4] 126.2] 1249] 126.9] 122.5 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 62.1 66.1 64.5 66.6 67.7 67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 101.7 95.8 95.2 97.4 97.2 95.9 97.5 99.8; 102.6) 103.0} 106.0) 105.1 104.5 
29) Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ..... - - - - - -| 100.0} 105.3) 148.2} 105.2 94.3} 117.1 105.2 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 110.6) 112.5] 115.1] 123.4] 131.8) 131.8] 135.5] 138.9] 128.0] 113.9] 105.2) 106.3] 108.6 
33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 111.0; 113.1 115.6 | 124.3; 1329] 131.6} 1383.9) 134.6] 123.8) 113.1 104.7 | 106.4} 108.8 
34) Gas, natural and manufactured............ssecessesesesessesesesees 1O8:25) A077 | 111.63) 115.7) 1235) 186.5 | 157.5.) 184.4) 170.7.) 125.9) 118.7) 1102) 111.8 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
52 Inorganic chemicals... 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring material: 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.... 
65 
57 


98.8 98.8 98.8 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 
99.8; 100.4/ 100.3} 100.4} 103.4) 102.1 103.5 | 103.2| 102.7; 101.5] 101.1 100.8 98.7 
102.1 101.7 | 102.2}; 1026) 101.3} 100.6| 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 96.8 97.2 
99.7 99.4 99.9} 101.3] 100.1 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.4 


Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations Es 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ ql E 95.9 92.3 93.5 93.4 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 86.5 88.0 86.7 87.2 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.1 86.0 90.8 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ..... 106.7 | 106.2] 108.0) 107.6] 107.3) 105.8] 105.5] 104.7] 1046] 104.2] 104.2) 103.5 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 99.2 98.1 97.4 97.0 96.0 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ......sscsescccsessesseseeersseeeereeeeed 100.2 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.5 97.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 98.6 96.4 93.1 89.5 87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.7 87.9 87.2 


66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ....... 
68} Nonferrous metals 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ... 


101.5} 101.7] 102.3) 102.2] 102.7} 103.0} 103.5] 103.6] 103.2) 1028] 103.2) 102.6 
89.5 87.0 86.7 85.0 83.8 84.6 86.1 87.7 9151 90.6 91.7 95.3 
100.9} 101.2} 101.1 100.9} 100.8} 101.0) 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment................++ Hl A 98.5 98.3 98.6 98.4 98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 95.9 95.5 95.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 100.8} 101.0} 101.3) 101.2; 101.0} 101.5) 101.1 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
78| Road vehicles 


100.5 | 100.7} 100.7} 101.4] 101.2) 100.7} 100.7) 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.6 
91.7 91.4 90.7 89.9 89.4 88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 


97.3 97.0 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.5 93.0 93.1 
95.5 95.0 94.1 94.9 94.2 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.4 
100.4} 100.6} 100.7} 101.0} 100.9) 100.7} 100.8} 100.7} 100.6} 100.8/ 100.6} 100.4} 100.8 


101.3) 100.4} 100.9] 101.0; 100.8) 100.7}; 100.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.0] 101.0} 100.9} 101.0 


Photographic apparatus, equipment, and gies 
and optical goods, n.e.s. ia 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category : 

June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
ALL COMMODITIEG..............sscssssssnsnsersssesessssenrenensees 101.4} 100.9] 100.7 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.0 98.8 98.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.........:ccssssssrseseenees 121.6] 119.7] 119.2) 109.2) 105.9} 103.9} 102.7] 1024] 1043] 106.1 98.1 97.0 95.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........-.-- 125.2 | 122.8) 122.0) 110.9] 107.2} 104.7] 103.4] 103.1) 105.6] 107.6 99.0 98.0 96.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products....| 91.2 94.2 95.8 94.4 95.2 97.5 97.4 96.2 91.4 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 
Industrial supplies and materials............:.seeeseeee008 95.3 94.8 94.5 95.1 95.3 94.8 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 93.8 91.9 93.5 95.1 95.7 93.3 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.7 


Fuels and lubricants.... 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 

Selected building materials....... 


109.1 108.7] 109.0] 111.3] 1140] 1142] 1148] 1147] 111.4] 110.7] 110.2] 110.0} 109.9 


93.5 93.1 92.2 92.4 92.2 91.6 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.9 93.4 
95.1 94.8 95.6 96.7 97.1 97.7 97.9 98.2 98:6 | 97.1 95.5 95.4 95.6 


Capital QoOdS:cc2.sesecessnnentacssteeesedanstepersesseereccecces 100.7} 100.6] 100.6} 100.5| 100:5] 100.5} 100.6) 100.4] 100.4] 100.4] 100.1 100.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. A 100.9} 100.7) 100.7) 100.6} 100.5} 100.6} 100.6} 100.3} 100.5} 100.7} 100.7} 101.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........esesereseresesereeseneeeees 99.3 99.2 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines 101.0} 101.2) 101.1 101.3} 101.5} 101.5} 101.7} 101.7} 101.9] 102.2 | 102.1 102.1 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive............... 101.3] 101.4) 101.6) 101.6) 101.6] 101.8} 101.9} 102.0} 101.7} 101.8} 102.0} 102.0 
Nondurables, manufactured...... 101.4} 101.4} 101.5] 101.5) 101.4} 101.6} 101.6} 101.6; 101.4) 101.1} 101.2} 101.1 
Durables, manufactured 101.0} 101.2} 101.5] 101.3) 101.3} 101.3} 101.6} 101.7} 101.4] 102.0} 102.2} 102.3 


Agricultural commodities... 
Nonagricultural commodities. 


116.0} 115.8} 107.4; 1046) 102.2) 101.3} 101.4} 103.5} 105.1 97.8 96.7 94.9 
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36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1995 = 100] 


1996 
Category 1997 


June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 


+ 


UTS COMMODITIES v ccce cep on encctcactesesccevsasnsccnocteoeessocen 100.1 | 100.0} 100.1} 101.3] 101.8} 101.6} 101.9] 101.6} 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.7 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............csssescsereeeeeee 98.4 97.2 96.4 98.2 98.4 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5 | 101.4 99.6} 101.2] 102.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 98.3 97.1 95.6 98.1 98.3 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8) 101.8 99.0} 101.0 101.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products.... | 98.7 97.2 98.1 98.4 98.5 98.6 99.5 99.0} 100.1 100.1 100.9} 101.7} 103.2 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ccseseeee 102.5] 102.6} 103.4} 1065] 109.0} 1088] 110.1) 111.0} 107.7] 103.4! 100.4] 100.9] 101.8 
Fuels and lubricants.............cssscsssecssssseserersereeeeeee] 191.1] 113.0] 115.6) 123.5] 131.7] 131.6] 135.4] 1388] 128.1] 1143] 105.8) 106.5} 108.9 
Petroleum and petroleum products ont 113.2 115.7 124.4 133.2 132.1 134.7 135.5 124.5 113.7 105.3 106.5 109.1 
Paper and paper base Stocks........:sccscsssessseseseeeeeees 91.0 90.3 88.1 86.3 83.8 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.7 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials............cccsesesesseseeeeened 97.7 97.7 97.7 97.4 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.2 95.9 
Selected building materials..........cscssssseeeeeee 107.1 106.0 109.8 114.0 109.9 112.1 110.3 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.7 114.8 112.3 


Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. 96.4 93.7 92.5 93.3 92.6 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.2 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.... a) 98.7 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.8 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.1 95.8 95.9 


Capital goods... 97.3 97.1 96.8 97.0 96.7 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment......... 99.3 99.2 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.7 97.5 97.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:::ssscesescserceseeeseeeees 96.5 96.2 95.7 96.0 95.5 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.2 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.4} 100.5} 100.6; 100.9; 100.7} 100.6) 100.8} 100.7] 100.7) 100.8; 100.6) 100.3} 100.8 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 100.3} 100.2} 100.2} 100.4} 100.2} 100.1) 100.1} 100.0] 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.8 99.7 
Nondurables, manufactured 100.6} 100.7} 100.9} 100.7) 100.7| 100.5} 100.6) 1006} 100.5) 100.8} 101.3} 101.3 
Durables, manufactured....... a H 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS........:+.:::20+00+4 fs 98.5 99.4 101.0} 101.4; 108.2) 100.4 98.9 | 102.7 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 

1995 1996 1997 
June Sept 


Category 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 102.9 89.9 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)... 4 99.9 99.2 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..... 105.3 113.0 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG).............:0:2eeeeeseeseeeenees 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 
a) at wee en > eS era a eeCoaae 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 
i) ill IV | i] il IV | i] Il IV I 
i T 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons z 
Compensation per NOUur...........ccsseeeeceeceseneeeesereseees 104.7) 105.4} 106.2} 107.2} 1082} 109.3} 1102] 111.3] 1123] 113.4] 1148 
Real compensation per hour.. sc 
MA SEIDON COSUB «cscs seccreeranarogertoe ete sas ae teense areca eee i 
Unit nonlabor payments..........csescseeseeesseeeeeeeeeeey 105.7} 107.6} 107.8) 107.5] 107.8) 108.3} 106.7} 107.4] 107.7| 107.0) 106.7] 107.0 


Implicit price deflator:...50.2..c..-cssascsn.snapastenawsacectons | 104.4) 105.1) 105.6; 1064) 107.0} 107.5/ 107.8} 1082) 108.8| 109.2} 109.5} 110.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSOMS.............cscercesssenseeeseneneenees 100.5| 100.9; 101.0} 4005} 100.8; 101.2| 100.9} 101.5); 101.6] 101.5); 101.8}; 102.5 


Compensation per hour..........-.-.+++ 
Real compensation per hour.. a ® ie F \ é i 
Unit labor Costs...........:000 --4 103.5} 103.5] 1043] 105.6] 106.2| 106.8; 1081] 1085] 109.4) 110.4) 111.0) 111.7 


Unit nonlabor payments. -4 106.3) 108.4} 108.4} 108.2} 1085} 1088| 107.1| 107.4} 107.4} 1066} 106.3] 106.6 

Implicit price deflator..........-..c.sccrceesscceeereceeserreneeed 104.5 | 105.3} 105.7} 106.5 ]| 107.1/ 107.5} 107.8} 108.1| 108.7} 109.0} 109.3} 109.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOyEeS.........ceseseseseecesereseeeees 102.6} 102.4} 102.6) 101.7) 102.3} 103.5} 1041} 1045] 1048] 105.8) 106.3) 107.5 


Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs..........20+. 
Unit labor costs.. 
Unit nonlabor costs... 
Unit profits... 
Unit nonlabor payments o 
Implicit price deflator................scccsesesseressesesrsseesees F 103.7 | 104.1) 104.7] 105.1} 105.5} 105.7| 106.1/ 1065] 1066] 1066] 106.9 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per hour. J i iy 
Unit labor costs E 4 100.0 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
+— + + 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1; 100.9} 101.0} 101.9} 102.9) 105.9} 106.4] 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services 115.9 115.1] 120.1) 105.8} 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1} 100.7 


70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2} 100.1 99:1 100.5} 101.0) 101.8 
37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9; 104.3) 107.0} 107.9] 106.5} 109.3) 112.5} 117.4 


66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8] 104.2) 107.2) 107.8; 1065} 107.5} 110.4) 114.8 


Capital services.... -4 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5| 102.9} 105.7) 108.1) 109.8} 111.4; 113.5) 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2; 103.8; 106.7} 107.9] 107.5} 108.7} 111.3} 115.4 
Capital per hour of all PersOns..........sssccseerceerreeee] 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7; 102.1 106.1 108.0} 107.4) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............2:0scccceeeeeeees 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7) 101.3) 102.5) 105.1 105.6} 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services. «| 122.6 120.5} 125.2} 108.2) 101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 


Multifactor productivity. 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7; 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2} 100.7 


37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5} 107.1 107.8) 106.4; 108.9) 1124) 117.1 


Inputs: 
Labor input. 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7; 104.4; 107.6} 108.3) 106.8; 108.0) 111.2; 115.6 
Capital services.... 30.5 477 54.5 74.2| 103.2} 106.2) 108.8) 110.6) 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0; 107.2} 108.5} 107.9} 109.3} 112.2} 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons.............2..2ccescsseeeeeeeees 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9 102.2 106.6 108.5 107.7 107.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............:csseeseeseeeees 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1 101.1 102.8; 104.7) 107.2) 111.1 113.4 = 
Output per unit of capital services. rol ates 116.6} 126.9} 102.5} 101.6) 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - 


Multifactor productivity. 67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4) 100.6) 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 


40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1 104.2; 106.4) 105.9} 104.1 107.2} 111.0 e 


Hours of all persons. 
Capital services... 
— Data not available. 


88.9 100.6; 106.6) 103.8) 103.1 103.5} 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 = 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 
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40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSOMS.........ssssecesseeeeeeseseeeseeees 51.4 70.5 78.4 94.0 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.1) 100.6} 100.7) 101.7 
Compensation per hour........ 13.6 23.6 29.0 76.8 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1} 102.5} 104.5} 107.7) 111.7 
Real compensation per hour. 64.7 85.4 91.6 98.3 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.5 98.9 99.1 99.9 
Unit labor costs...........+ 26.6 33.5 37.0 81.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3} 102.3} 103.8} 106.9} 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. -| 24.6 30.6 36.6 81.7 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.8; 106.4; 107.6) 107.2 
Implicit price deflator.. 25.8 32.4 36.8 81.7 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5) 104.8) 107.2) 108.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS........c.ssescseseseesseeersneeeees 54.8 72.6 80.7 94.7 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9) 100.1) 100.6) 100.8) 101.5 
Compensation per hour. 3 14.3 23.8 29.2 77.2 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.2) 104.3) 107.6) 111.5 
Real compensation per NOU.........:.c:esceeeeeeeeeeeerenees 67.7 86.1 92.3 98.8 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.2 98.7 99.1 99.7 
Unittabor Costs vars ieesrtencarcscersesseertesccarenrseetenraes 26.1 32.8 36.2 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1; 102.1; 103.7} 106.7; 109.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.0 30.3 34.3 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} ~103.4). 107.0} 108.2} 106.9 
Implicit price deflator-ctinccsc.corentctiadoatavasensserncemnceed 25.3 31.9 35.5 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5) 104.9) 107.2); 1088 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS............sseseeeceseresesesenes 54.5 69.0 74.4 93.7 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5) 101.3) 102.5) 103.0) 105.3 
Compensation per hour. Pa 15.6 25.4 30.7 78.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6; 102.2) 104.0) 106.7) 110.4 
Real compensation per NOur...........:2:ceccseeeeeeeeeeeeeee , 73.9 91.7 97.2} 100.8} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.2 98.5 98.3 98.7 
Total unit costs 27.8 36.1 37.9 84.9 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.6} 101.0} 102.9) 103.4 
Unit labor costs.. 28.6 36.7 41.3 84.0 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0) 100.9) 101.4) 103.7) 104.8 
Unit nonlabor costs 25.3 34.3 37.5 87.5 89.7 96.3 99.1} 103.0 99.7 99.6] 100.8 99.2 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 88.0; 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9} 113.2} 128.1] 128.8) 137.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. 31.5 36.4 41.7 87.7 93.6 96.2 97.9) 100.5) 103.4) 107.5} 108.6) 109.8 
Implicit price deflator. .-5..2: c2e.2:tsecaneeess nc seanecevense 29.6 36.6 41.5 85.2 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7} 103.4) 105.3} 106.5 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons... 41.2 55.0 62.5 87.4 91.0 92.6 94.2 96.5} 102.1] 105.3) 108.7) 112.2 
Compensation per hour........ 14.9 23.8 28.6 78.6 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7; 102.4) 105.1 108.8) 112.0 
Real compensation per hour. 70.6 86.1 90.5; 100.6 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.4 99.5; 100.2} 100.1 
Unit labor costs... 36.1 43.3 45.8 89.9 92.3 93.7 96.5 99.1) 100.3 99.9} 100.2 99.8 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry 


Iron mining, usable OFe...................02seseeeeeepeeees 
Copper mining, recoverable metal.....................4 
Coal mining : 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production.........| 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 
Meat packing plants 
Sausages and other prepared meats 
Poultry dressing and processing 
Cheese, natural and processed 
Fluid milk 

Canned fruits and vegetables.. 
Frozen fruits and vegetables... 
Flour and other grain mill products. 
Cereal breakfast foods 
Rice milling a 
WOT CONG THING, 632-10 5 ssesncevcnseveubenrnacenonvensed 


Prepared feeds for animals and fowls................. 
BEQKOTY PIOGUETS 52a coccnce eee cowehancsnnnceoneseven 
Raw and refined cane sugar... 
Beet sugar. “a 
WME OMNIS a5 E28 EL Sonic cna ncnavecacenensnaneneaat 
Bottled and canned soft drinks... 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish | 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 


Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics. 
Hosiery... : 
Yarn spinning mills.......... 

Men's and boys' suits and coats. A 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... 
Sawmills and planing mills, general...............-.-+. 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills. 
A [oj ee ao ee 
Wood kitchen cabinets..... 
Hardwood veneer and plywood 
Softwood veneer and plywood. 
Wood containers.......... 
Mobile homes........... = 
Wood household furniture..............22..:s:sseeeeeeeees 
Upholstered household furniture. 
Metal household furniture....... . 
Mattresses and bedspringS..............::::c:ceeeeeeee 
Wood office furniture 
Office furniture, except wood... 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes... 
Folding paperboard boxes....... 
Paper and plastic bags 


Alkalies and chlorine 
Inorganic pigments. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. 
Synthetic fibers........... 
Soaps and detergents. ee 
Cosmetics and other toiletries... 
Paints and allied products......... 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers...... 
Phosphatic fertilizers... vad 
Fertilizers, mixing Only................060...scesseveesesens 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. .......... 


Petroleum refining. 
Tires and inner tubes.... 

Rubber and plastics hose and belting 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 
Footwear, except rubber........ 

Glass containers...... Pa 
Garment, Wyranic. 92 ...55:...-.c.cecccnccneceevcseeooee 
Clay construction products... 
Clay refractories.......... 
Concrete products 
Ready-mixed concrete..... 


Gray and ductile iron foundries 
Steel foundries...... 


Primary copper.. 


Primary aluminum.... 
Copper rolling and drawing 


See footnotes at end of table. 


sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
101 50.8] 70.0) 76.1) 79.3] 103.1] 98.4] 988.5] 985.0 83.3] 86.9} 85.0| 95.9 
102 42.4) 75.9] 93.6) 109.7] 109.1] 106.5] 102.7] 100.5} 115.2} 1181] 126.0! 120.3 
12 68.9| 83.4) 85.1) 92.4 1105} 1164] 1183) 122.1] 132.7} 140.4) 147.3] 153.9 
131 173.5} 81.9] 83.0] 90.3] 100.9] 98.0] 969] 97.9] 102.1] 1059) 112.4] 1205 
14 86.5] 94.0) 95.1) 95.1] 101.0] 99.6] 101.4 98.5} 103.0] 100.8] 104.4] 103.0 
2011 65.1] 93.6] 98.3] 98.7) 100.9] 97.9] 96.8] 100.2} 104.5} 105.1] 101.0] 101.7 
2013 67.2) 99.3] 97.8] 98.6] 107.1] 105.9] 97.4) 95.9] 104.6] 105.0] 101.4) 105.3 
2015 58.0] 99.1/ 100.5] 95.6)  96.2| 105.2] 108.6] 115.4 119.6] 119.8} 119.4] 122.5 
2022 72.1] 85.1) 88.2] 93.5} 99.8} 102.6) 108.2] 114.6) 121.8] 115.5} 117.5) 120.5 
2026 54.6] 88.9) 92.0} 96.0/ 1023] 103.7] 103.3] 104.3] 104.0] 107.1] 112.9] 115.8 
2033 70.1} 87.4) 92.8) 99.1] 987} 92.9] 93.8) 100.1] 101.5} 106.6] 101.5} 109.3 
2037 77.9| 99.7) 95.2] 103.3) 94.0] 98.0] 90.0) 94.6) 96.4] 1028/ 109.3} 111.1 
2041 68.5) 91.7/ 95.8] 95.9} 1025] 102.5] 107.9] 108.3] 111.9] 122.2) 126.8) 117.6 
2043 65.6] 92.8] 97.1] 98.6) 986]  95.5| 100.2} 102.3] 99.1] 95.5} 106.6] 118.4 
2044 59.3) 63.8) 68.6] 72.7; 83.1] 97.5] 104.9] 99.3] 101.4 129.5] 109.2} 102.6 
2046 24.1| 74.9| 74.6] 97.3] 96.1] 103.6} 103.8} 100.4] 101.8] 112.0) 110.0) 1225 
2047,48 51.6] 89.2) 96.9] 95.2] 101.5} 103.7] 107.0) 108.0! 108.1] 1107] 1085] 115.6 
205 82.3) 93.4] 95.6) 100.1] 93.4 91.0] 93.2} 89.2] 89.4 90.3] 91.1] 92.2 
2061,62 78.5| 89.1] 96.6] 96.9} 99.7} 101.8] 107.7} 110.3] 111.7} 120.2] 115.0) 121.8 
2063 75.9| 79.7] 73.4| 80.8] 97.6] 92.1] 97.6] 102.3] 1108] 109.8! 124.2} 135.9 
2082 43.3) 77.7| 73.7| 85.0] 99.1] 105.2} 110.6] 109.6] 113.4; 112.6} 117.5] 118.0 
2086 49.2) 81.6] 85.2] 91.4| 1098] 119.4) 126.7/ 135.1] 144.2] 144.7] 150.4] 160.0 
2092 93.3} 89.4] 87.8] 91.2] 100.0) 946] 889] 87.4) 95.6] 100.1] 93.2] 88.1 
211,3 79.4 91.3) 93.6) 95.4; 1048} 106.7] 109.9] 111.6] 113.4, 101.6] 130.1] 149.2 
221,2 58.1] 91.1) 94.8) 101.1] 100.0] 103.9} 108.1) 113.8] 118.4| 125.8] 1341] 142.8 
2251,52 63.2| 102.4) 100.9] 102.5] 108.1) 1109] 109.2) 115.7) 122.2) 117.4) 124.8] 127.1 
2281 55.9] 86.2) 89.6] 93.2} 98.5} 103.3] 106.0] 105.5] 114.1) 120.0) 125.5) 133.2 
231 75.6| 93.2) 106.3) 103.5] 102.4] 101.9} 98.7} 91.4) 102.4] 109.0) 129.1) 121.5 
2392 87.2) 83.6) 92.4) 93.6; 998] 96.8] 101.3) 110.9) 117.9] 1187] 114.1] 115.4 
2421 68.3} 89.7/ 93.5] 102.3] 101.2} 100.1] 99.9] 102.9] 1089] 101.5) 103.2) 110.3 
2426 84.0] 85.6) 95.1) 98.8] 97.5| 969] 95.7) 98.6] 105.4; 111.2} 111.0) 117.4 
2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4] 102.2} 98.2) 97.8] 97.8} 95.7} 93.4) 92.5] 88.5] 86.0 
2434 80.5} 91.6] 87.1) 985.2} 97.7} 91.1] 93.6] 92.3] 102.0] 101.9] 101.3] 102.8 
2435 80.2; 83.9] 845] 83.2} 99.0} 98.9] 92.2] 93.3|. 104.1) 106.1] 905) 984.2 
2436 67.7| 87.1] 88.3] 90.4 100.6] 102.6) 108.3) 114.3] 109.2} 103.4] 101.4] 101.5 
244 -| 103.4] 99.6} 98.7} 103.2] 108.8] 111.6] 113.5] 109.8] 100.5) 101.0} 107.1 
2451 -| 94.4] 94.3] 94.4] 100.6} 98.8] 101.2} 102.5] 102.4 103.8] 97.6] 99.7 
2511,17 88.5] 96.9] 95.0) 99.6) 1008] 101.2} 102.5} 101.3] 106.5} 106.2} 105.7] 109.1 
2512 75.1| 96.2) 96.3) 101.7] 98.8} 101.2} 107.7] 115.1] 120.0] 120.0] 130.6) 138.7 
2514 68.7| 84.9] 89.4 95.3) 100.2] 100.7) 101.4] 107.2} 109.5} 106.8} 96.1] 95.1 
2515 68.0| 84.1] 79.5] 85.5) 92.5] 106.5) 106.2} 108.9} 103.4} 104.4) 105.5] 110.9 
2521 82.5} 99.3] 99.4) 96.2) 95.4| 95.4) 97.4) 101.3] 107.1] 104.4} 104.0} 103.3 
2522 70.6} 97.6] 96.9) 100.6) 96.0] 987/ 95.6] 92.9] 93.9] 943] 95.4| 98.4 
261,2,3 67.1] 89.7/ 87.6] 93.3] 103.1] 103.2] 102.6} 102.1] 104.7) 104.5} 112.4] 116.2 
2635 70.3} 96.7] 99.6] 102.8] 99.8} 98.1] 100.9} 100.8} 101.9} 105.5} 110.0] 107.6 
2657 86.4) 93.41 90.0] 88.5} 101.6] 105.4/ 105.3] 110.9] 116.4) 117.9] 122.9] 1268 
2673,74 90.7} 99.9} 99.7] 101.8) 97.7/ 93.7} 92.2} 89.5) 93.9) 92.0] 965) 917 
2812 38.4 66.6] 70.8] 97.7} 101.6} 92.5} 92.3] 86.2} 87.7; 84.8) 84.1] 987.7 
2816 72.6| 81.4] 84.4] 88.6] 103.3] 107.8} 104.5] 98.9] 107.8} 107.8] 115.0} 108.1 
2819 pt. 90.6} 88.4] 987.3) 988.6] 97.5] 105.9] 109.0) 102.3) 104.9] 1107] 113.2] 1265 
2823,24 38.4] 79.8] 79.3} 90.8} 102.9] 104.1} 98.7] 97.5} 99.3) 112.3] 119.4) 125.7 
2841 89.1} 90.5] 91.5) 92.3] 102.4] 109.4] 128.2] 126.4) 115.3) 112.6] 111.7/ 126.0 
2844 88.6] 87.3) 90.3) 96.6] 105.2} 102.7] 101.1] 103.9} 108.4} 108.5} 111.6] 115.2 
285 63.2; 93.6) 96.9] 98.0] 101.4] 103.3} 106.3} 104.3} 102.9} 108.8] 116.7| 1166 
2869 73.1] 89.6] 87.8] 92.3] 1105} 1105] 99.0] 92.6) 91.6} 885} 96.2] 93.3 
2873 65.4] 101.1; 100.7; 90.5} 101.3} 103.3] 107.7] 108.4| 111.8) 117.5) 111.1] 107.6 
2874 62.4] 88.4/ 84.2] 79.6]  92.0/ 983.3] 99.7] 107.3] 105.0] 106.0) 122.6) 118.1 
2875 90.5} 97.8] 100.8) 95.1) 1047; 112.4) 112.8) 114.6] 127.1] 139.1] 1189] 119.9 
2879 74.3; 98.8] 92.9] 93.2} 108.4] 108.9] 106.2} 102.2] 108.4] 111.0) 115.6) 124.9 
291 84.0] 78.7| 84.7| 94.9] 105.3] 109.6] 109.2} 106.6} 111.3] 120.1] 123.8] 133.0 
301 56.0] 88.8] 89.3) 92.6] 102.9] 103.8] 103.0] 102.4) 107.8] 116.5} 124.1] 131.4 
3052 78.4]. 104.9] 100.1] 102.1] 108.2} 97.8] 103.3) 96.1] 104.3} 111.3] 102.9) 102.0 
308 72.8| 86.4) 88.2] 88.9/ 100.1] 101.1] 105.3] 107.5) 114.0] 1162] 119.8) 120.2 
314 90.7; 98.8) 100.3) 101.9] 102.3] 100.9] 92.8] 93.1] 93.3} 96.4} 106.0] 101.2 
3221 75.2| 97.4] 93.4 98.5} 99.6] 101.6] 107.5] 108.1] 111.5} 106.0} 111.0) 109.9 
324 71.3] 89.4] -91.8] 97.1] 103.2} 1102] 112.4) 108.3] 115.1] 119.9} 125.6) 123.4 
3251,53,59 78.5| 92.7) 94.2] 95.5] 105.2} 98.3] 102.3! 97.4 98.9/ 102.3] 108.0) 111.3 
3255 80.1] 96.9] 94.9] 100.8] 102.3} 98.5} 103.6] 97.9] 98.6} 95.0] 107.3] 96.0 
3271,72 92.5 98.3] 99.5] 104.4] 102.1] 104.8) 103.8] 104.9] 103.2} 109.3) 108.6] 114.3 
3273 99.1 92.9) 93.6] 96.0} 100.2} 101.0) 100.2} 96.7| 98.2} 969) 93.0] 95.8 
331 64.2) 81.3] 85.8} 89.7; 1135] 108.5] 110.5} 108.2] 117.7|/ 134.0] 144.6) 145.4 
3321 91.3] 99.1) 969] 99.3] 108.0} 106.9] 107.9] 104.6} 107.7} 113.1] 115.5} 112.4 
3324,25 105.8] 102.4 99.5] 104.9] 95.5] 963] 96.9] 94.8) 95.6] 101.5} 102.2} 106.2 
3331 32.8] 57.6) 73.8 88.7| 1038) 94.7] » 849] 825} 71.9) 869} 74.0) 77.3 
3334 73.6| 100.7) 97.6] 102.7; 102.3] 104.8] 106.5} 110.6/ 109.7) 105.7; 99.0) 102.2 
77.5| 84.7| 86.2] 92.3) 93.0| 89.1] 90.7] 986.4) 83.0| 892| 966] 96.6 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry sic 1995 

Aluminum rolling and drawing.. Sr 3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
Metal Cans... :ccc-cs-scoastonvaas + 3411 §9.2| 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106.9) 108.1) 117.5) 123.8] 129.7] 134.6} 140.7) 146.3 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3} 100.8 98.4 
Heating equipment, except electric. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2) 113.7] 105.0), 114.0) 119.4) 121.2; 121.8)  130:2)0 goer 
Fabricated structural metal......... 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6} 101.2) 104.5} 103.6} 108.1} 109.8) 110.1 
Metal doors, sash, and trim. 3442 90.5} 101.4) 104.8; 102.0} 104.6) 105.8) 103.1 103.0} 106.7} 105.5; 103.3 96.8 
Fabricated plate work............. 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3} 109.3] 109.4 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers E 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8] 100.5 
Automotive stampings......... : 3465 74.9) 100.5 94.5 95.7} 102.8; 101.8 96.1 97.3} 113.8] 120.8} 124.9) 128.4 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. . 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8; 104.8) 109.3} 112.8 
Valves and pipe fittings.. 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9} 101.4) 101.2) 102.1) 101.7} 100.4] 104.2} 109.7) 109.7 
Fabricated pipe and fittings... 3498 140.8} 130.0} 120.0) 121.4 99.6} 102.3} 107.0} 1142) 109.6) 113.3] 112.9) 113.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5; 106.3} 113.2} 108.4) 103.3) 101.2} 1043) 119.5) 124.9 
Farm machinery and equipmen 3523 108.6} 112.7} 101.6 95.7} 112.8) 124.0) 131.8) 125.3) 119.1 123.7} 131.4) 143.4 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95:8| 108.7} 114.7| 116.6} 126.3 
Construction machinery. a 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6} 110.2|...109.6} 101.0) 100.6) 107.0} 123.2) 132.9 
Mining machinery...........- | 3532 102.2|— - 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0) 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5) 109.3 
Oil and gas field machinery...............::0::eceeeeeeeed 3533 186.9} 126.0) 115.2) 105.9) 123.1) -116.1) 113.9] 110.9] 125.7} 122.1) 119.9) 117.5 
Metal cutting machine tools............:::ceceeeeeeeeeee 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8} 113.0} 111.4) 110.0} 111.9 
Metal forming machine tools..............::220:seeeeee 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7} 113.1] 107.9 97.7 88.4; 102.5} 115.0) 104.3) 116.2 
Machine tool ACCeSSOSICS............:cceeeseeeeseeeeeeeee 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5] 104.1} 104.6 96.8} 101.5} 114.8} 122.3 
Pumps and pumping equipment... mi 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7} 105.7} 101.3) 103.4) 102.5 98.6} 105.2} 110.6) 113.4 
Ball and roller DearingS..........:ssssseccceeeeeeeeeeseeee 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1) 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8} 103.8] 106.3} 107.2 
Air and gas compressors 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0! 103.7) 106.3). 107.8) 110.2) 112.7) , 111.5) 117-.3)5 (495.0 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 3585 100.3} 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0) 109.0} 106.3) 104.8) 107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves ase 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7; 109.9] 119.4) 114.1 115.1 126.4) 136.4) 142.9) 143.0 
Transformers, except electronic...........::.:0+++0100+4 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8); 104.3) 107.3) 110.7} 1265] 121.8] 143.4) 159.9 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus. F 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9} 109.1; 106.5} 106.5) 103.9) 114.6) 123.1 123.8} 131.7 
Motors and Qenerators..........ssssscsrserseseceseseesreeseeed 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8} 102.8} 103.6} 100.9) 104.4) 111.5) 127.1 124.4) 139.1 
Household cooking equipment..................+e-++++4 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3} 104.6) 116.1 96.8 99.5} 104.9) 100.9) 103.7) 127.4) 125.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers. s 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1) 101.2) 103.3) 105.2) 107.3] 111.8} 116.0] 116.8] 126.7) 124.2 
Household laundry equipment 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4} 106.1 98.7; 104.0} 111.0) 115.9) 144.8) 150.5} 131.6 
Household appliances, 1.€.C. .......:ssceeeeeees 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6] 117.6} 118.9) 116.0 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.. a 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5} 100.3 92.7 98.0} 101.8) 112.8) 100.9 98.9 95.9 
Lighting fixtures and equipment..............2:::.:2106+ 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7; 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9) 103.7} 110.0} 107.5 
Household audio and video equipment................ 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3) 106.9} 106.2) 120.5) 124.1) 135.7] 151.8] 163.1) 179:3) 225.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment. “ 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1; 103.2] 103.3] 102.4 96.7} 104.3} 105.4) 107.3} 104.4 
AUC alt nae canoer eesainctneretsrasa ee eeeneneere| 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5} 105.8} 107.5} 112.9) 131.4) 141.7) 142.5} 131.8) 132.5 
Instruments to measure electricity 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4) 106.1 105.2} 106.2) 108.3) 119.0) 122.4) 144.7) 163.6 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1} 105.6) 113.0} 107.8) 110.2) 116.4) 126.9} 132.7) 129.4 
Railroad transportation 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2) 108.4; 114.6) 118.5] 127.8) 139.6} 145.6 - - 
Bus carriers, class 1..... 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9] 104.6 - - - - - - 
Trucking, except local... 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8} 105.2} 109.4 - - - - - - 
U.S. Postal service. : 43 88.6 98.1 98.4) 100.0 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7) 104.5} 107.1] 106.6} 106.5 
Air transportation... -| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.8} 108.4 
Petroleum pipelines... -| 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0} 104.8) 103.2} 102.5 99.0} 100.2) 104.4} 108.1 117.7 
Telephone communications............. a 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0] 106.2} 111.6] 113.3} 119.8} 127.7] 135.2) 141.6] 144.6 
Electric utilities.............. “4 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3; 104.9) 107.7) 110.1) 113.4) 115.2} 120.6] 126.8) 135.0 
Gas utilities... eee 4 492,3 pt 145.5 114.1 111.9 102.1 105.5 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3 107.0 102.2 105.9 
Scrap and waste materials... 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9} 101.7} 109.4) 107.7) 108.9 
Hardware stores........ §25 83.3 96.6 95.6) 101.6] 108.6) 115.2} 110.4) 102.5} 107.2} 106.7) 114.5} 106.4 
Department stores.. oe 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2} 101.2} 105.0) 107.1) 107.6 
Variety stores.............. CI 533 148.9} 141.9} 129.2} 106.7} 101.9) 124.5) 151.3} 154.3} 167.7} 170.4] 160.5) 159.3 
General merchandise stores. es 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5} 100.8} 109.8} 116.4) 121.8) 136.1 159.9} 161.6) 165.9 
Grocery stores.............-.. ‘i 541 109.1} 107.9] 105.7} 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
Retail bakeries.............. 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
New and used car dealers 551 85.1 99.5 99.8} 101.6} 103.5} 102.5) 106.1 104.2; 106.5} 107.4) 108.3} 107.1 
Auto and home supply stores.. 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3; 103.2} 101.5} 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9; 103.0} 106.8 
Gasoline service stations........ 554 < 59:5 87.0 93.5} 101.8} 103.0} 105.1 102.6; 104.3} 109.7) 112.4; 115.0} 119.2 
Men's and boys' clothing stores.. 561 77.6 93.7 98.3] 100.7} 106.0} 109.3} 112.8} 117.7/ 116.4) 115.7] 120.9} 122.6 
Women's clothing stores.............. i 562 58.9 98.0 99.8} 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8} 101.9) 110.7} 116.2] 118.1 122.9 
Family clothing stores...........:...00++ Fe 565 76.2) 106.2} 103.1] 103.3} 102.4) 105.5} 104.9} 106.9) 112.3) 111.6] 114.9} 128.4 
Shoe stores m4 566 81.3 90.6 97.6) 105.5) 102.7} 107.2} 106.2} 105.1) 111.5} 110.8] 120.5} 123.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8} 101.2 98.9} 101.3) 102.2} 101.6) 108.6} 108.9) 111.0) 116.4 
Household appliance stores...............:0:scseceeeeeed 572 59.8 87.2 94.9) 106.5 98.5} 103.5} 102.8) 105.2} 113.9) 1146) 115.9} 119.9 
Radio, television, and computer stores.. 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1} 119.3} 115.7} 120.9} 129.6] 143.5] 157.3} 178.4) 195.6 
Eating and drinking places 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3) 102.8) 102.2) 104.0} 103.1} 102.4) 103.1] 101.4) 102.2 
Drug stores and proprietary stores...................25 591 92.2} 106.4); 102.5} 101.6] 101.9) 102.5) 103.6] 104.7/ 103.6} 104.7! 103.7} 102.8 
Liquor stores : 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2} 101.1) 105.2! 105.9) 108.4) 100.5 98.7| 104.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+ 594 - 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4; 101.7) 101.5} 102.0) 100.6) 103.9) 1082) 114.0 
Catalog and mail-order houses. 5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2) 107.3] 111.4) 102.1] 107.2} 113.8) 121.0} 120.0} 123.9 
Commercial banks............. 124.4 
Hotels and motels 113.2 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 105.1 
Beauty SHOPS........-..seseccseeee 

Automotive repair shops... 


n.@.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


; Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


Annual average 1995 1996 1997 
Country i 
1995 1996 il IV I [ 1) tT} IV I i] 
i aes 

5.6 5.4 57 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 

9.5 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.4 

8.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.6 87 8.6 8.7 8.7 

3.2 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 - 

11.5 12.6 11.5 11.7 12.2 12.5 12.7 12.8 12.9 - 

Germany.... 6.5 - 6.6 6.7 7.0 7.1 7.2 75 7.8 - 
12.0 12.1 11.9 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 12.0 12.3 12.7 

9.4 9.9 8.9 9.3 9.0 9.4 9.5 10.3 10.6 10.6 

8.8 - 8.8 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.1 8.0 75 - 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See 
"Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 | 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Civilian labor force 
United States .sc..csrcaaceatcreeesecenevonsnemnuadeti 119,865 | 121,669] 123,869] 125,840] 126,346] 128,105 | 129,200 
13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 
7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 
60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 
6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 
27,720 28,150 28,420 28,540 28,450 28,400 28,310 
65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 
66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 
63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4, 63.3 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 
55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 $4.2 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 
56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 57.9 58.6 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 
62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 
Employed 
UnitediStates enn is Drees oe eran 112,440 | 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793] 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 
Canada... 12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 
7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 
21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 
26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 
20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 | 21,230 20,430 
5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 
United Kingdom. 24,860 25,730 26,350 26,550 25,930 25,520 25,340 
Employment-population ratio® 
61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 
57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 
60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 
50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 
51-5 $1.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 
43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 
50.7 50.2 51.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 
65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 
56.1 57.8 59.0 §9.2 57.7 56.5 56.2 
7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 
1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 
Australia.. 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 
Japan... 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 
France. 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 
Germany. 1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 
Italy...... 1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 
Netherlands 650 480 450 410 400 390 470 
Sweden.......... 97 84 72 84 144 255 415 
United Kingdom. 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 


Unemployment rate 


United Kingdom. 


1 


Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 


For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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NOTE: 


available. 


1994 | 1995 1996 
t 
131,056 | 132,304 | 133,943 
14,832 14,928 15,145 
8,776 9,001 9,127 
65,780 65,990 66,450 
24,760 24,860 25,070 
29,820 29,660 = 
22,640 22,700 22,820 
7,180 7,290 = 
4,418 4,460 4,459 
28,310 28,190 - 
66.6 66.6 66.8 
65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.9 64.6 64.6 
63.1 62.9 63.0 
55.5 55.3 55.4 
53.7 §3.1 = 
47.5 47.6 47.7 
58.9 59.7 — 
63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.6 62.2 ~ 
123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708 
13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,921 8,235 8,344 
63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,710 21,940 21,920 
27,880 27,720 = 
20,080 19,970 20,050 
6,650 6,760 = 
3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,580 25,710 = 
62.5 62.9 63.2 
58.5 58.6 58.6 
57.7 59.1 59.1 
61.3 60.9 60.9 
48.7 48.8 48.5 
50.2 49.7 = 
42.1 41.8 41.9 
54.6 55.4 = 
57.6 58.4 57.9 
56.5 56.7 = 
7,996 7,404 7,236 
1,541 1,422 1,469 
856 766 783 
1,920 2,100 2,250 
3,050 2,920 3,150 
1,940 1,940 — 
2,560 2,720 2,760 
$20 530 = 
426 404 440 
2,730 2,480 es 
6.1 5.6 5.4 
10.4 9.5 9.7 
9.7 8.5 8.6 
2.9 3.2 3.4 
12.3 11.8 12.6 
6.5 6.5 — 
11.3 12.0 12.1 
7.2 7.3 = 
9.6 9.1 9.9 


2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 


Orn 


q 
. 
' 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100) 7 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Output per hour 
United States........... = = - 83.7 85.9 91.4 93.5 94.0 95.7 97.9} 103.6} 108.1 111.9 
Canada. 40.5 60.4 72.2 94.1 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3) 101.8 105.6} 107.2 
14.0 38.0 48.1 77.3 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.2 106.6 
18.7 34.2 44.7 85.5 86.7 88.4 91.4 96.2 95.6 98.7} 104.2 110.1 - 
29.5 §2.1 66.1 95.6 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9} 106.4 = = 
23.0 45.5 53.9 83.8 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7; 101.8 110.4} 113.7 
29.0 51.9 60.9 88.7 89.3 88.1 91.2 94.3 98.2 101.7} 101.2 108.5} 112.0 
19.6 36.8 43.9 81.5 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 106.9 111.2 
19.9 39.6 50.4 89.8 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6; 101.9 109.4 = 
36.2 §7.0 66.6 90.4 89.5 94.0 93.2 93.8 96.8 96.2 100.4} 102.2 103.1 
27.6 52.8 62.1 87.2 88.6 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0. 95.0) 106.7 115.7} 119.6 
United Kingdom... 30.5 43.7 §1.9 71.9 14.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 105.4 109.4 109.4 
United States. = = = 87.6 88.5 94.9 99.9 100.8} 100.4 98.5} 105.0} 112.3 116.2 
34.2 61.0 77.6 98.5 99.3 104.1 109.4) 110.3} 106.2 98.7 104.8 ined 117.2 
10.7 38.8 50.0 76.1 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 94.8 97.8 
32.2 60.3 74.0 88.1 88.1 88.4 92.8 98.4 99.6 100.0 97.1 101.5 - 
40.1 66.8 78.1 101.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 100.7 102.8 106.1 
32.4 66.9 80.1 91.2 91.2 91.1 96:3) 10126)) 10325); 10127 96.2 101.3} 104.6 
41.5 70.9 78.5 88.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 92.0 94.1 94.6 
215 44.8 54.1 82.6 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6) 100.4 99.7 96.6} 101.4} 107.3 
32.8 61.8 70.2 86.0 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9} 100.1 100.6 97.8 101.4 = 
56.6 89.2 102.3 109.8 109.8 111.9 106.5 100.5 100.4 97.0 102.4 108.0 Tae 
ed 46.4 81.6 88.5 104.0 105.3 107.7 110.2 111.7 110.6 103:5) 101.3 115.3 126.1 
United Kingdom. 68.4 91.2} 100.6 89.9 91.1 95.3] 102.0) 106.6) 106.4; 100.6) 101.2 105.5 107.6 
Total hours & 
United States. 92.2 104.5 110.5 104.7 103.1 103.9 106.9 107.3 104.9 100.6 101.4 103.8 103.9 
Canada... 84.5) 100.9} 107.5 104.8} 107.2 117.4) 116.5) 117.0) 110.8 102.5} 102.9 106.2} 109.3 
Japan 76.3} 102.3) 104.0 98.4 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8} 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 91.7 
Belgium. 172.1 176.3} 165.7 103.0} 101.6 100.0} 101.5 102.3} 104.3 101.3 93.2 92.2 = 
Denmark. 135.8) 128.3) 118.1 106.5) — 113.1 109.0} 106.6 104.3} 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - 
France. 140.6 147.0 148.7 108.9 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91.8 91.9 
Germany. 143.0} 136.6} 128.9 99.6] 100.4 99.9 99.6 99.7} 101.0) 101.1 90.9 86.8 84.5 
Italy......... 109.6} 121.8} 123.4) 101.4; 102.7 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 94.8 96.4 
Netherlands... 165.3) 156.2} 139.4 95.8 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6) 101.6 101.0 95.9 92.7 - 
Norway... 1S6:3\) 1156/6)" 1535) 121.5) 122:7) . 119:0) 114.3) 107.1 103.7 100.8; 102.1 105.7} 107.8 
Sweden.. 168.3 154.7 142.5 119.3 118.8 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 95.0 99.6 105.4 
United Kingdom... 224.4} 208.6} 194.0) 125.1 121.9) 120.9) 122.7) 122.3} 118.0) 106.6 96.0 96.4 98.3 
Compensation per hour 
United States.... 14.9 23.8 28.6 75.3 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.7 90.9 95.7; 102.4) 105.1 108.0 
Canada.... 10.5 18.3 22.9 74.6 TiS 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.4; 103.7 
4.3 16.5 26.8 72.5 76.1 aes) 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.8 110.3 
5:5 14.1 21.6 74.1 Thee 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 - 
4.6 13.2 20.4 71.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2 102.4 - - 
4.3 10.5 14.9 73.8 76.9 79.7 82.8 87.2 91.8 96.3 103.6 106.2 107.9 
8.1 20.7 29.0 70.0 73.0 76.4 79.3 83.1 89.0 95.0} 106.0) 110.5} 116.1 
1.6 46 7.0 60.1 62.6 66.1 68.7 TS) 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.4 109.7 
6.5 20.5 31.9 82.0 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.0} 104.6) 106.1 - 
47 11.7 16.7 62.7 68.7 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.8 109.4 
4A 10.8 15.2 58.6 63.4 67.6 72.0 79.6 87.8 95.7 97.8; 101.8) 107.3 
3.1 6.5 9.8 55.8 60.6 67.3 Abts 75.4 83.7 93.4 105.3 107.4 110.9 
United States... = = = 89.9 91.6 88.5 89.8 92.2 95.0 97.7 98.8 97.2 96.6 
Canada... 25.9 30.3 31.8 79.3 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2 100.9 98.3 97.0 96.7 
30.9 43.3 55.7 93.8 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 105.6} 103.4 
29.7 41.1 48.3 86.7 89.0 89.3 88.2 88.2 93.7 96.5) 100.7 98.5 - 
15.5 25.3 30.8 74.7 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 96.3 97.8) 101.3 
18.8 23.1 27.7 88.1 90.3 92.0 89.3 89.6 92.7 97.5} 101.8 96.2 94.9 
28.0 40.0 47.7 79.0 81.7 86.7 86.9 88.2 90.6 93.3) 104.7 101.8 103.7 
8.0 12.6 16.0 73.8 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 O77" 102.5 99.5 98.6 
Netherlands... 32.9 51.8 63.4 91.3 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.4 102.6 97.0 = 
Norway... 12.9 20.5 25.1 69.4 76.8 83.5 89.3 93.0 95.4 101.3 101.1 102.6 106.1 
Sweden.. 15.0 20.6 24.5 67.3 TAGS: 74.9 79.2 84.9 92.5 100.7 91.7 88.0 89.7 
United Kingdom... 10.3 14.8 19.0 77.6 81.1 85.4 86.2 86.5 92.8 98.9 99.9 98.1 101.3 
Unit labor costs: U-S. dollar basis 
United States... - - - 89.9 91.6 88.5 89.8 92.2 95.0 97.7 98.8 97.2 96.6 
$2.3 35.1 38.4 70.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6} 106.4 92.1 85.8 85.1 
10.9 15.3 26.1 49.9 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9] 118.8 131.0} 139.5 
19.1 26.6 40.0 47.0 64.1 76.9 77.1 72.0 90.2 90.7 93.6 94.7 - 
13.5 20.4 30.9 42.6 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.6 92.9} 109.2 
20.3 22.1 33.0 51.9 69.0 81.0 79.4 74.3 90.1 91.4 95.1 91.8} 100.8 
10.5 17.1 28.1 41.9 58.8 75.3 77.3 73.2 87.6 87.8 98.9 98.4 113.1 
15.9 24.7 34.0 47.6 62.6 73.9 75.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 76.1 74.6 
15.3 25.2 40.1 48.4 67.1 83.0 83.0 75.3 88.9 89.6 97.1 93.8 - 
11.3 17.8 27.2 50.2 64.5 77.0 85.1 83.6 94.8 97.0 88.5 90.4; 104.0 
16.9 23.1 32.8 45.6 58.4 68.8 75.2 76.6 90.9 97.0 68.5 66.4 73.2 
16.3 20.0 26.3 57.0 67.4 79.2 86.9 80.2 93.8 99.0 85.0 85.1 90.6 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


p Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Inger yianaitypeiss cass 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 


c 
| 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases ; 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaySs............ 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 


hOtal GASCS <2 secs ssastacsctusarsstsecaesunh aeescess cae capdence scant ereaanese 11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 
LOSt WOMKGAY CASES. s5coisnassecensnssenssussisspesnes ons vasnpvianonsaxerssunsswalvencie 5.7, 5.6 6.7 5.6 Sif 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 
Lost workdays............ 91.3 93.6 94.1} 101.8) 100.9} 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 - - - . 
Mining 
TOtal CASOS ciao eaeccecsacttne ven enseueertecurotereeneness 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 
Lost workday cases.... 48 41 49 5.1 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdayS............-++ 145.3} 125.9] 144.0) 152.1] 137.2) 119.5] 129.6] 204.7 - - - 
Construction 
Total cases 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13:4. 12.2 11.8 10.6 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost Workdaysseinie orci mht it. Grae ceccnivepae ere ee 128.9|. 134.5} 135.8] 142.2] 143.3] 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 x at = 
General building contractors: 
MOtaliGas es’: ayaraveee. castig tees tate scc dees tents 5. waeepeeds esca deen scree 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 6.1 5.0 4.8 

Lost workdays..........- 127.3} 132.9} 139.1] 162.3) 147.1] 144.6) 160.1) 165.8 - - - 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 


Lost workday cases.... 


LOSt WOIKCAYS: seit cceccerenuecccctceveenen serene caesiect tc ceas-cobe vancroosot sce 133.3) 140.4) 135.7) 141.1] 144.9] 153.1] 151.3} 168.3 - - - 

Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 

Lost workday cases 46 47 5.3 Cys 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 

Lost WorkdayS.......0.:cecceenees 80.2 85.2 95.5} 107.4) 113.0) 120.7) 121.5} 124.6 - - - 
Durable goods: 

Total cases 10.9 11.0 PRS 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Lumber and wood products: 


POUR CASES 5: chins arcasyvenncunsoxeceoy ante stots toxeseehiner gee mene eae 4 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost WorkdayS..........:.eee 171.4) 177.2| 176.5) 189.1 TZTSIEY W25)-) 12:0). 165.8 - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays......... 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases | 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 [SS 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays......... 127.8} 126.0} 135.8) 141.0] 149.8) 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal industries 

STORAI CASES 5S: sdetraecnct tetas tveeacsvanbonshseecaacanseeeteccereckacenteneer aa 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 

Lost workday cases ae 5.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.2 7.2 

LOSE WOTK GAYS eee cescmeapitee cece anncsetaccescane sek tanentesey cons -d cee eeeerentcey 113.8} 125.5} 145.8) 161.3) 168.3) 180.2) 169.1] 175.5 - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaYS.......0......006 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases. res ‘ i : Y 5 i i 4 i 7 
LOSE WOR YS in ins rey citahnesis nessipssbh pntanseindinpiatonnicnss Coiienssaana 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - 

Electronic and other electrical equipment: 


Total cases 6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 

Lost workday cases aoa rx § 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 

Lost workdays.. 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 75 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases ..... 


Lost workday cases 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 25 27 27 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 

Lost workdays.........-.. 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 = = = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 


Lost workday cases 42 4.3 4.6 5.1 
Lost workdayS............ | 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
y typ 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 | 1995 * 
Nondurable goods: | | 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 wale! 11.4 11.6 11.7 ates) 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 
Lost workday cases.. 4.4 4.6 Sa 5.4 5.5 5.6 ERS) §.3 5.0 sh) 4.9 


Lost workdays............. 77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7] 107.8) 116.9) 119.7] 121.8 - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 WTA 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 
Lost workdays............. 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Well 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 


Lost workday cases.. 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 
Lost workdays................ $1.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = - - 
Textile mill: 
MORE CAS OS ter eercencrcamreracctanncsstteertotesesearspseeeredosydorervsnarcatessd 1.5 78 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 
Lost workdayS................ $7.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 = - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Lost workdays............. 441 49.4 §9.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 
Lost workday cases.. 47 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 4.5 4.2 
Lost workdays............. 94.6 99:5) 122.3) 124.3] 132.9] | 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 
Lost workday cases.. 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 
Lost workdayS..............5. 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
TOFAN GASES! sos ceceorecscceveeveren suse cea ence dance atest veaunts oe scescaccle see 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 
Lost workday cases. 2.3 27 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 27 
Lost workdays. 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 5.1 7A 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 
Lost workday cases.. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 
Lost workdays... 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 
Lost workdays............. Bel 07.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 5.3 4.8 
Lost workdays... 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4) 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 
Lost workday cases. $ 5.0 4.8 4.9 5. 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 
Lost workdayS..............006+ ij 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - = - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 7.4 Tet 7.7 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 
Lost workday cases. “i 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS..............+.+5 ae 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = - - 
Wholesale trade: _ 2 
MNOIENCASOS ta eA reirccte ns adresse nace Wa Fenpes acs jessteempaenacts ctvombeescsed 7.2 7.2 74 7.6 Tel 7A tie 7.6 7.8 Teta (ee) 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 
Lost workdayS............... 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 75 7.8 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 ref 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays...... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


5.4 5:3 5:5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 Ua} 6.7 6.5 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.6 2.7 28 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 
Lost workdayS............--+ 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - 

’ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 


Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 50 weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 4 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented of days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. work disabilities. 

® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, — Data not available. 
where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-95 


Event or exposure’ 


Transportation incidents.. 
Highway 
Collision between vehicles, mobile rian 
Moving in same direction... me 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 
Moving in intersection.. i 
Vehicle struck stationary object or ‘equipment 
I fol prety |i fefgiyverl Aon arpeechecchrsceeboerorceeerrtepaen 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision. 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises)... 
Overturned... 
Aircraft.. 
Worker stuck by'z a ‘vehicle... 
Water vehicle... 
Reliwayetccns 


Assaults and violent acts...........ccssssscsssesssssesssssnserrssesssscesessesseesend 
Homicides 
Shooting.. 


Other, including bombing................++ 
Self-inflicted injury 


Contact with objects and equipment. 
Struck by object... 
Struck by falling object 
Struck by flying object.............. 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 


Fall to lower level... 
Fall from ladder........... sce 
Fall from roof..... 
Fall from scaffold.........0..cccseee 

Fall on same level 


Exposure to harmful substances or environments. 
Contact with electric CUITENT........:cceceeeeeee 
Contact with overhead powerlines 
Contact with temperature extremes.. e. 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, cr allergenic euysianeed. 
Inhalation of substances... 
Oxygen deficiency 
Drowning, submersion 


Fires and explosions ............cscceseeeee cee seenseens ee ES | 


Other events or exposures” 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 


? Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories 
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Fatalities 
1992 1993 1994 1995 
Rew lar 
| Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 

6,217 6,331 6,632 6,210 100 
2,484 2,501 2,762 2,560 41 
1,158 1,243 1,343 1,329 21 
578 657 654 634 10 
78 99 120 125 2 
201 244 230 244 4 
107 123 144 97 2 
192 190 255 268 4 
301 336 373 350 6 
213 237 274 260 4 
436 392 409 388 6 
208 212 226 210 3 
353 282 426 278 4 
346 365 391 385 6 
109 120 94 84 1 
66 86 81 82 1 
1,281 1,329 1,321 1,262 20 
1,044 1,074 1,080 1,024 16 
852 884 934 754 12 
90 95 60 67 1 
102 95 86 203 3 
205 222 214 215 3 
1,004 1,045 1,017 915 15 
557 566 590 546 9 
361 346 372 340 5 
77 82 68 63 1 
316 309 280 255 4 
159 151 147 131 2 
110 138 132 99 2 
600 618 665 643 10 
507 533 580 573 9 
78 76 86 97 2 
108 120 129 142 2 
66 71 89 82 1 
62 49 63 50 1 
605 592 641 598 10 
334 325 348 347 6 
140 115 132 139 2 
33 38 50 55 1 
127 115 133 101 2 
83 68 84 62 1 
111 114 109 94 2 
78 89 89 74 1 
167 204 202 208 3 
76 43 24 24 - 


not shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or 
data that are not available or that do not meet publication 
criteria. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
Sees Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table q 
date covered date covered date covered number ae 
De r 
Employment situation August 1 July September 5 August October 3 September 1; 4-20 y 
Productivity and costs August 12 ord quarter September 9 gr quarter 2; 38-41 4 
Producer Price Indexes August 13 —_ July September 12 August October 10 September 2; 30-32 } 
Consumer Price indexes August 14 —_ July September 16 August October 16 September 2; 27-29) 
Real earnings August 14 = July September 16 August October 16 September 13-16 


U.S. Import and Export 
Price Indexes August 19 July September 17 August October 17 September 33-37 


Employment Cost Indexes October 28 gk quarter 1-3; 21-24 


